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CHAPTER XXXV 

IO?JIC REVOLT 

Hitherto the history of the Asiatic Greeks has flowed in 
a stream distinct from that of the European Greeks. The 
present chapter will mark the period of confluence between the 
two. 

At the time when Darius quitted Sardis on his return to 
Susa, carrying with him the Milesian Histimus, he left Arta- 
phernfis his brother as satrap of Sardis, invested with the 
supreme command of Western Asia Minor. The Grecian 
cities on the coast, comprehended under his satrapy, appear tO' 
have been chiefly governed by native depots in each; and 
MilStus especially, in the absence of Histimus, wos ruled by bi.s 
son-in-law Aristagoras. That city was now in the height of 
power and prosperity — in every respect the leading city of 
Ionia, The return of Darius to Susa may be placed seemingly 
about 512 B.C., from which time forward the state of things, 
above described continued, without disturbance, for eight or- 
ten years — “a respite from sulTering,” to use the siguificant 
phrase of the historian.^ 

^ Herodot. v. 28. Merit Si ab iroXXSi' p(pjyar, Ureas icMav ijv— or Apeets 
kokHv — ^if lliB conjecture of some critics be adopted, Mr. Clinton, with 
latchei and others (see Fasti HcUcn. App. 18, p, 314), construe this 
passage os if Uie comma were to be placed after /strA Si, so that the 
historian would be mode to affirm that the period of repose lasted only a 
short time. It appeam to me that the comma ought rather to be placed 
after xpipop, ana that the " short time ” refei-s to those evils which the 
historian had been describing before. There must have been an interval 
of eight years at least, if not of ten years, between the events which the. 
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It was aoout the year 506 B.c. that the exiled Athenian 
despot Hippias, after having been repelled from Sparta by the 
unanimous refusal of the Lacedaemonian allies to take part in 
his cause, presented himself from Sigeium as a petitioner to 
Artaphern6s at Sardis. He now doubtless found the benefit 
of the alliance which he had formed for his daughter with the 
despot .^antidfis of Lampsakus, whose favour with Darius 
would stand him in good stead. He made pressing represent- 
ations to the satrap, with a view of procuring restoration to 
Athens, on condition of holding it under Persian dominion j 
and ArtaphernSs was prepared, if an opportunity offered, to 
aid him in this design. So thoroughly had he resolved on 
espousing actively the cause of Hippias, that when the 
Athenians despatched envoys to Sardis, to set forth the case 
of the city against its exiled pretender, he returned to them 
an answer not merely of denial, but of menace — bidding them 
receive Hippias back again, if they looked for safety.^ Such a 
reply was equivalent to a declaration of war, and so it was 
construed at Athens. It leads us to infer that the satrap was 
even then revolving in his mind an expedition against Attica, 
in conjunction with Hippias ; but fortunately for the Atheruans, 
other projects and necessities intervened to postpone for several 
years the execution of the scheme. 

Of these new projects, the first was that of conquering the 
island of Naxos. Here too, as in the case of Hippias, the 
instigation arose from Naxian exiles— a rich oligarchy which 
had been expelled by a rising of the people. This island, like 
all the rest of the Cyclades, was as yet independent of the 
Persians.® It was wealthy, prosperous, possessing a large 

historian htul been describing (the evils inflicted by the attacks of Otanfls) 
and the breaking out of the Ionic revolt ; which latter event no one places 
earlier than 504 B.C., though some prefer 50a B.c,, others even joo B.c. 

If indeed w,e admitted with Wesseling (ad Ilerodnt. vi. 40 ; and Mr. 
Clinton seems inclined towards the same opinion, see p, 314 ut sup.) that 
the Scythian expedition is to be placed in 508-507 B.c., then indeed the 
intoTvd between the campaign of Otnnfls and the Ionic revolt would be 
contracted into one or two yesus. But I have already observed that I 
cannot think 508 B.C. a correct date for the S^tliian expedition : it seems 
to roe to belong to abont 515 b.c. Nor do I know what reason there is 
for determining the date as Wesseling does, except this very phrase 
iroXxlii» xpivtv, which is, on every supposition, exa-edingly vague, and 
which he appears to me not to have construed in the best way, 

■ 1 Herodot, v. 96. 'O 81 ‘Apra^ipyris M\mi irtjiMf, tl PovXatwro crfci 
cTvai, KaTc( 3 <K€(r 8 ai itrlaia vbv 'IinriBV. 

* Herodot. V. 31. Plutarch says that Lygdamis, established as despot 
at Naxos by PeisisUatus (Herodot, i. 64), was expelled from this poet liy 
the Lacedsemonians (Do Herodot. Maliirnitat. c, ai, p. 85o). I confess 
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population both of freemen and slaves, and defended as well 
by armed ships as by a force of 8000 heavy-armed infantry. 
The exiles applied for aid to Aristagoras, who saw that he 
could turn them into instruments of dominion for himself in 
the island, provided he could induce Artaphernes to embark in 
the project along with him — ^his own force not being adequate 
by itself. Accordingly he went to Sardis, and laid his project 
before the satrap, intimating that as soon as the exiles should 
land with a powerful support, Naxos would be reduced with 
little trouble : that the neighbouring islands of Paros, Andros, 
Tfinos, and the other Cyclades, could not long hold out after 
the conquest of Naxos, nor even the large and valuable island 
of Euboea. He himself engaged, if a fleet of 100 ships were 
granted to him, to accomplish all these conquests for the 
Great King, and to bear the expenses of the armament besides. 
Artaphenifis entertained the proposition with eagerness, loaded 
him with praise, and promised him in the ensuing spring 200 
ships instead of 100. Messengers despatched to Susa having 
brought back the ready consent of Darius, a large armament 
was forthwith equipped under the command of the Persian 
Megab.atC'S, to be placed at the disposal of Aristagoras — com- 
posed both of Persians and of all the tributaries near the 
coast.^ 

With this force Aristagoras and the Naxian exiles set sail 
from Milfitus, giving out that they were going to the Helles- 
pont : on reaching Chios, they waited in its western harbour of 
Kaukasa for a fair wind to carry them straight across to Naxos. 
No suspicion was entertained in that island of its real purpose, 
nor was any preparation made for resistance; so that the 
success of Aristagoras would have been complete, had it not 
been defeated by an untoward incident ending in dispute. 
Megabatfis, with a solicitude which we are surprised to discern 
in a Persian general, personally made the tour of his fleet, to 
see that every ship was under proper watch. He discovered a 
ship from Myndus (an Asiatic Dorian city near Halikamassus) 
left without a single man on board. Incensed at such neglect, 
he called before him Skylax, tire commander of the ship, and 
ordered him to be put in chains, with his head projecting out- 
wards through one of the apertures for oars in the ship’s side. 

that I do not place much confidence in the statements of that trentUe os to 
the many despots expelled by SporU : we neither know the source from 
whence Plutarch borrowed tliem, nor any of the circumstances connected 
with them. 

1 Herodot, v. 30, 31, 
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Skylax was a guest and friend of Aristagoras, who on hearing 
of this punishment, interceded with MegabatSs for his release j 
but finding the request refused, took upon him to release the 
prisoner himself. He even went so far ns to treat the remon- 
strance of Megabat^s with disdain, reminding him that accord- 
ing to the instructions of Artaphernfis, he was only second — 
himself (Aristagoras) being first. The pride of MegabatSs 
could not endure such treatment : as soon as night arrived, he 
sent a private intimation to Naxos of the coming of the fleet, 
warning the islanders to be on their guard. The warning thus 
fortunately received was turned by the Naxians to the best 
account. They carried in their property, laid up stores, and 
made every preparation for a siege, so that when the fleet, 
probably delayed by the dispute between its leaders, at length 
arrived, it was met by a stout resistance, remained on the 
island for four months in prosecution of an unavailing siege, 
and was obliged to retire without accomplishing anything 
beyond the erection of a fort, as lodgment for the Naxian 
exiles. After a large cost incurred, not only by the Persians, 
but also by Aristagoras himself, the unsuccessful armament was 
brought back to the coast of lonia.^ 

The failure of this expedition threatened Aristagoras with 
entire ruin. He had incensed Megabates, deceived Arta- 
phernfis, and incurred an obligation, which he knew not how 
to discharge, of indemnifying the latter for the costs of the 
fleet. He began to revolve in liis mind the scheme of revolt- 
ing from Persia, and it so happened that there arrived nearly 
at the same moment a messenger* from his father-in-law 
Histimus, who was detained at the court of Susa, secretly 
instigating him to this very resolution. Not knowing whom to 
trust with this d.angerous message, Histiseus had caused the 
head of a failliful slave to be shaved — branded upon it the 
words necessary — and then despatched him, so soon as his 
hair had grown, to Miletus, with a verbal intimation to 
Aristagoras that his head was to be again shaved and 
examined.® Histiseus sought to provoke this perilous rising, 
simply as a means of procuring his own release from Susa, and 
in the calculation that Darius would send him down to the 
coast to re-establish order. His message, arriving at so 
critical a moment, determined the faltering resolution of 
Aristagoras, who convened his principal partisans at Miletus, 

^ Herodot. v. 34, 35. 

* Herodot. v. 35 ! compare Polyten, i. 24, and Aulus Gcllius, N. A. 
xvii. 9. 
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and laid before them the formidable jiroject of revolt. All of 
them approved it, with one remarkable exception — the historian 
Helcatmus of Miletus j who opposed it as altogether ruinous, 
and contended that the power of Darius was too vast to leave 
them anjf prospect of success. When he found direct, opposi- 
tion fruitless, he next insisted upon the necessity of at once 
seizing the large treasures in the neighbouring temple of Apollo 
at Branchidse for the purpose of carrying on the revolt. By 
this means alone (he said) could the Milesians, too feeble to 
carry on the contest with their own force alone, hope to become 
masters at sea — ^while, if they did not take these treasures, the 
victorious enemy assuredly would. Neither of these recom- 
mendations, both of them indicating sagacity and foresight in 
the proposer, were listened to. Probably the seizure of the 
treasures — though highly useful for the impending struggle, 
and though in the end they fell into the hands of the enemy, 
as Hekataeus anticipated — would have been insupportable to 
the pious feelings of the people, and would thus have proved 
more injurious than beneficial:^ perhaps indeed Helcateeus 
himself may have urged it with the indirect view of stifling the 
whole project. We may remark that he seems to have argued 
the question as if Miletus were to stand alone in the revolt ; 
not anticipating, as indeed no prudent man could then antici- 
pate, that the Ionic cities generally would follow the example. 

Aristagoras and his friends ‘ resolved forthwith to revolt. 
Their first step was to conciliate popular favour throughout 
Asiatic Greece by putting down the despots in all the various 
cities — the instruments not less than the supports of Persian 
ascendency, as Histimus had well argued at the bridge of the 
Danube. The opportunity was favourable for striking this 
blow at once on a considerable scale. For the fleet, recently 
employed at Naxos, had not yet dispersed, but was still 
assembled at Myus, with many of the despots present at the 
head of their ships. Accordingly latragorns was despatched 
from Miletus, at once to seize as many of thern as he could, 
and to stir up the soldiers to revolt. This decisive proceeding 
was the first manifesto against Darius. latragoras was success- 
ful : the fleet went along with him, and many of the despots 
fell into his hands — among them Histimus (a second person so 
named) of Termera, Oliatus of Mylasa (both Karians),® K66s 
of Mityl6n6, and Aristagoras (also a second person so named) 

* Herodot. v. 36. 

“ Compare Herodotus, v, 121 and vii, 98. Oliatus was son of IbaoOlis, 
as was also the Mylaslan HerakleldSs mentioned in v. isi. 
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of KyitiS. At the same time the Milesian Aristagoras himself, 
while he formally proclaimed revolt against Darius, and invited 
the Milesians to follow him, laid down his own authority, and 
affected to place the government in the hands of the people. 
Throughout most of the towns of Asiatic Greece, insular and 
continental, a similar revolution was brought about; the 
despots were expelled, and the feelings of the citizens were 
thus warmly interested in the revolt. Such of these despots as 
fell into the hands of Aristagoras were surrendered into the 
hands of their former subjects, by whom they were for the 
most part quietly dismissed, and we shall find them hereafter 
active auxiliaries to the Persians. To this treatment the only 
exception mentioned is K6Ss, who was stoned to death by tho 
Mitylenteans.' 

By these first successful steps the Ionic revolt w.as made to 
.assume an extensive and formidable character; much more 
so, probably, than the prudent Helcjittcus had anticipated as 
practicable. The naval force of the Persians in the Aegean 
was at once talrcn away from them, and passed to their 
opponents, who were thus completely masters of the sea ; and 
would in fact have remained so, if a second naval force bad 
not been brought up against them from Phenicia— a proceed- 
ing never before resorted to, and perhaps at that time not 
looked for. 

Having exhorted all the revolted towns to name their 
generals and to put themselves in a state of defence, Aristagoras 
crossed tlie ^Egean to obtain assistance from Sparta, then 
under the government of king Kleomenfis; to wliom he 
addressed himself, “holding in his hand a brazen tablet, 
wherein was engraved the circuit of the entire earth, with the 
whole sea and all the rivers.” Probably this tvas the first map 
or plan which had ever been seen at Sparta, and so profound 
was the impression which it made, that it was remembered 
there even in the time of Herodotus.® Having emphatically 

^ tferodot. v. 36, 37, vi. g. 

® HL'rodot. v. 49. Slj (KA«0/(li'Sl) is hiysvs ifts, iis Aaitedaifiiirioi 
Aiyov<ri, xaXKCov irlvaica, in y^s imiffns mphSos iverirnriro, 
adXnririi r* irSiro ical srora/Ml srdvrts. 

The earliest map of which mention is made was prepared by Anaximander 
in. Ionia, apparently not long before this period : see Striaho, i. p. 7 ; ' 
Agathemerns, 1, c. i ; Diogen. LaSrt ii, 1, 

Gtosskurd, in his note on the above passage of Strabo, as well as Larcher 
and other critics, appear to think, that though this tablet or chart of Anaxi- 
mander was the earliest which embraced the whole known earth, tb,ere 
were amongthe Greeks others still earlier, which described particular 
countries. There is no proof of thfa, nor can I think it probable ! the 
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entreated the Spartans to step forth in aid of their Ionic 
brethren, now engaged in a desperate struggle for freedom, he 
proceeded to describe the wealth and abundance (gold, silver, 
brass, vestments, cattle and slaves), together with the ineffective 
weapons and warfare, of the Asiatics. Such enemies as the 
latter (he said) could be at once put down, and their wealth 
appropriated, by military training such as that of the Spartans 
— whose long spear, brazen helmet and breastplate, and ample 
shield, enabled them to despise the bow, the short javelin, the 
light wicker target, the turban and browsers, of a Persian.^ He 
then traced out on his brazen plan the road from Ephesus to 
Susa, indicating the intervening nations, all of them aObrding 
a booty more or less rich. lie concluded by magnifying 
especially the vast treasures at Susa — “Instead of fighting 
your neighbours (he concluded), Argeians, Arcadians, and 
Messenians, from whom you get hard blows and small reward, 
why do you not moke yourself rulers of all Asia,® a prize not 
less easy than lucrative ? ” Kleomenfis replied to these seductive 
instigations by desiring him to come for an answer on the third 
day. When that day arrived, he put to him the simple 
question, how far it was from Susa to the sea? To which 
Aristagoras answered with more frankness than dexterity, that 
it was a three months’ journey ; and he was proceeding to 
enlarge upon the facilities of the road when Klcomenfis 
interrupted him — “ Quit Sparta before sunset, Milesiarv 
strangers you are no friend to the Lacedasmonians, if you 
want to carry them a three months’ journey from the sea,” 
In spite of this peremptory mandate, Aristagoras tried a last 
resource. Taking in his hand the bough of supplication, he 
again went to the house of KleomenSs, who was sitting with 
his daughter GorgO, a girl of eight years old. He requested 
Klcomenes to send away the child, but this was refused, and 
he was desired to proceed ; upon which he began to offer to 
the Spartan king a bribe fox compliance, bidding continually 

passage of Apollonius Rliodius (iv. Z79) witli the Rcbolia to it, which is 
cited as oviriencu, appears to tne unworthy of attention. 

Among the Roman Agrimensoies, it was the ancient practice to engrave 
their plans, of land surveyed, upon tablets of bmss, which were deposited 
in the public archives, and of which copies were made for private use, 
though the original was referred to in cose of legal dispute (Siculus Rlaccus 
ap. Hoi Agrariie Scriptores, p, 16, ed. Goes : compare Giraud, Recfaerches 
sur le Droit de Propridtd, p. ri6, Aix 1838). 

^ Herodol. v. 49. Sei/o'br Si t«vto is tV r^s srsploSoy, rijir 
itpipero if irfvrtKt ivTSTpuipivTiv. 

® Ilcrodot. V. 49> vdpexoy Si ’Ac/j/f irdcijr lipx«y tittriois, fiXAto' 

ri atpiiirsffOe j 
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higher and higher from ten talents up to fifty. At length the 
little girl suddenly exclaimed, “Father, the stranger will 
corrupt you, if you do not at once go away.” The exclamation 
so struck Kleomends, that he broke up the interview, and 
Aristagoras forthwith quitted Sparta.^ 

Doubtless Herodotus heard the account of this intemew 
from Lacedaemonian informants. Yet we may be permitted 
to doubt whether any such suggestions were really made, or 
any such hopes held out, as those which he places in the mouth 
of Aristagoras — suggestions and hopes which might well be 
conceived in 450-440 b.c., after a generation of victories over 
the Persians, but which have no pertinence in the year 502 b.c. 
Down even to the battle of Mamthon, the name of the Medos 
was a terror to the Greeks, and the Athenians are highly and 
justly extolled as the fir.st who dared to look them in tlie face.® 
To talk about an easy march up to the treasures of Susa and 
the empire of all Asia, at the time of the Ionic revolt, would 
have been considered as a proof of insanity. Aristagoras may 
very probably have represented that the Spartans were more 
than a match for Persians in the field ; but even thus much 
would have been considered, in 502 B.c., rather as the san- 
guine hope of a petitioner than as the estimate of a sober 
lookenon. 

The Milesian chief had made application to Sparta, as the 
presiding power of Hellas — a character which wo thus find 
more and more recognised and passing into the habitual 
feeling of the Greeks. Fifty years previously to this, the 
Spartans had been flattered by the circumstance that Croesus 
singled them out from all other Greeks to invite as allies : now, 
they accepted such priority as a matter of course,® 

^ Hiirodot. V. 49, 50, 51. Compare Plutarch. Apophthegm. Laconic, 
p. *40. 

We m.ay remark, both in this instance and throughout all tlie life and 
lime of KlaomenSs, that the Spartan king lias ihe active management and 
direction of foreign affairs— subject however to trial and punishment by the 
ephors in cose of misbehaviour (Ilerodot vi. 82). We shall hereafter find, 
the ephors gradually taking into their own hands, more and more, the 
actual management 

® Herodot vi. 112. vf&rol rt Mtrxovro hrS/jrii tsMijSucV ipiapres, 
Kal ivipas Tadniv iffSupivavs" 'r 4 as Sh 7 ’at(ri''£\\nirt Kal vb otfvapa ro 
K'/iSap iucoOfai. 

• Aristagoras says to the Spartans (v, 49) — ri icoT^Kovre yip terrt raWa' 
*Idiva>v sracSer hoiXovs elvat dvr* i\ 9 v 04 puVf UppiSos /cal llXyos p 4 yttrrop 
oirdlfft ijpCiv, lire 8b r&v XatTrwv 8o-i^ irpoeiVTfoirs '£XXci8os (Herodot. 

V, 49). In reference to the earlier incident (Herodot. 1 . 70)— TowTeW re 
etvetcev oi AaKtSatpSpioi rl/p /rvppaxh’' iS 4 iayro, /cal Srt i/c crdprciip <rif 4 as 
vpa/cplvas 'SX.X.iivov, atpiero ijilKovs (CSroesus). 
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Rejected at Sparta, Aristagoras proceeded to Athens, now 
decidedly the second power in Greece. Here he found an 
easier task, not only as it was the metropolis (or mother-city) 
of Asiatic Ionia, but also as it had already incurred the pro- 
nounced hostility of the Persian satrap, and might look to 
be attacked as soon as the project came to suit his con- 
venience, under the instigation of Plippias: whereas the 
Spartans had not only no kindred with Ionia, beyond that of 
common Hellenism, but were in no hostile relations with 
Persia, and would have been provoking a new enemy by 
meddling in the Asiatic war. The promises and representa- 
tions of Aristagoras were accordingly received with great favour 
by the Athenians ; who, over and above the claims oif sympathy, 
had a powerful interest in sustaining the Ionic revolt as an 
indirect protection to themselves — and to whom the abstraction 
of the Ionic fleet from the Persians afforded a conspicuous and 
important relief. The Athenians at once resolved to send a 
fleet of twenty ships, under Melanthius, as an aid to the 
revolted lonians — ships which are designated by Herodotus, 
"the beginning of the mischiefs between Greeks and barbarians ” 
— as the ships in which Paris crossed the ^Egean had before 
been called in the Iliad of Homer. Herodotus further remarks 
that it seems easier to deceive many men together than one — 
since Aristagoras, after having failed with Kleomenfis, thus 
imposed upon the 30,000 citizens of Athens.^ But on this 
remark two comments suggest themselves. First, the circum- 
stances of Athens and Sparta were not the same in regard to 
the Ionic quarrel, — an observation which Herodotus himself 
had made a little while before : the Athenians had a material 
interest in the quarrel, political as well as sympathetic, while 
the Spartans had none. Secondly, the ultimate result of their 
interference, as it stood in the time of Herodotus, though pur- 
chased by severe intermediate hardship, was one eminently 
gainful and glorifying, not less to Athens than to Greece.® 

When Aristagoras returned, he seems to have found the Per- 
sians engaged in the siege of Mil6tus. The twenty Athenian 

An interval of rather more than forty years se]>arates the two events, 
during which both the feelings of the Spartans, and the feelings of others 
towards them, had undergone a material change. 

* Hcrodot. V. 97. irqAaoii yitp oIot that timerirrefov Sm0i\\ny ^ fra, 
ei KKtofUvta iiiy rf)' iuutiSatliAvtov novroy aix oTA TS fyfi/aTO Sia^«\feu', 
rpsis /ivpdSas iitobifft revre. 

® Herodot. v. 98 ; Homer, Iliad, v. 62. The criticism of Flulareh (De ' 
Maiignitat Ilerudot. p. 861) on this pos-sage, is rather more pertinent, 
than the criticisms in that ill-tempered composition generally are. 

a 
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ships soon crossed the JEgean, and found there five Eretrian 
ships which had also come to the succour of the loniaiis ; the 
Eretrians generously taking this opportunity to repay assistance 
formerly rendered to them by the Milesians in their ancient 
war with Chalkis. On the arrival of these allies, Aristagoras 
organised an expedition from Ephesus up to Sardis, under the 
command of his brother Charopinus with others. The ships 
were left at Korfessus,^ a mountain and seaport five miles from 
Ephesus, while the troops marched up under Ephesian guides, 
first along the river Kayster, next across the mountain range of 
Tmfilus to Sardis. ArtaphernSs had not troops enough to do 
more than hold the strong citadel, so that the assailants 
possessed themselves of the town without opposition. But he 
immediately recalled his force near Miletus,® and summoned 
Persians and Lydians from all the neighbouring districts, thus 
becoming more than a match for Charopinus; who found him- 
self moreover obliged to evacuate Sardis owing to an accidental 
conflagration. Most of the houses in that city were built in 
great part with reeds or straw, and all of them had thatched 
roofs. Hence it happened that a spark touching one of them 
set the whole city in flame. Obliged to abandon their 
dwellings by this accident, the population of the town con- 
gregated in the maiket-place, — and as reinforcements were 
hourly crowding in, the position of the lonians and Athenians 
became precarious. They evacuated the town, took up a 
position on Mount Tmfilus, and when night came, made the 
best of their way to the sea-coast. The troops of Artaphernfis 
pursued, overtook them near Ephesus, and defeated them com- 
pletely. Euallrides the Eretrian general, a man of eminence 
and a celebrated victor at the solemn games, perished in the 
action, together with a considerable number of troops. After 
this unsuccessful commencement, the Athenians betook them- 
selves to their vessels and sailed home, in spite of pressing 
instances on the part of Arists^oras to induce them to slay. 
They took no further part in the struggle ; * a retirement at 
once so sudden and so complete, that they must probably have 

' About Kor^aaus, see Diodor, xw, 99 and Xenophon. Hellen. i. 2, 7, 

* Chardn of Lampsakus, and Lysanias in his history of Bretria, seem to 
have mentioned this first siege of MilStas, and the fact of its be^g raised 
an oon^quence of the expedition^ to Sardis •, see Plutarch, de Ilcrodot. 
Maiignit, p. 861 — ^though the citation is given there confusedly, so that we 
cannot make much out of it. 

* Herodot y. 102, 103, It is a curious fact that Chardn of Iiampsakus 
anade no mention of this defeat of the united Athenian and Ionian force : 
.rsee Plutarch, de Herodot. Matinn. 
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experienced some glaring desertion on the part of their Asiatic 
allies, similar to that which brought so much danger upon the 
Spartan general Derkyllidas, in 396 b.c. Unless such was the 
case, they seem open to censure rather for having too soon 
withdrawn their aid, than for having originally lent it.* 

The burning of a place so important as Sardis, however, 
including the temples of the local goddess KybSbfi, which 
perished with the remaining buildings, produced a poiverful 
effect on both sides — encouraging the revolters, as well as 
incensing the Persians. Aristagoras despatched ships along 
the coast, northward as far as Byzantium, and southward as far 
as Cyprus. The Greek cities near the Hellespont and the 
Propontis were induced, cither by force or by inclination, to 
take part w'ith him ; the Karians embraced his cause warmly ; 
even the Kaunians who had not declared themselves before, 
joined him as soon as they heard of the capture of Sardis ; 
while the Greeks in Cyprus, with the single exception of the 
town of Amathds, at once renounced the authority of Darius, 
and prepared for a strenuous contest. Onesilus of Salaml.s, the 
most considerable city in the island, finding the population 
willing, but his brother, the despot Gorgus, reluctant, shut the 
latter out of the gates, took the command of the united forces 
of Salarais and the other revolting cities, and laid siege to 
Amathfis. These towns of Cyprus were then, and seem always 
afterwards to have continued, under the government of 
despots j who however, unlike the despots in Ionia generally, 
took part along with their subjects in the revolt against 
Persia.® 

The rebellion had now assumed a character so .serious, that 
the Persians were compelled to put forth their strongest efforts 
to subdue it. From the number of different nations comprised 
in their empire, they were enabled to make use of the anti- 
pathies of one against the other ; and the old adverse feeling 
of Phcnicians against Greeks was npw found extremely service- 
able. After a year spent in getting together forces,® the Phe- 
nician fleet was employed to transport into Cyprus the Persian 

1 About Derby lliilns, see Xenophon, Ilellen. iii. 2, 17-19.' 

® Herodot. v. 103, 104, 108. Compare the proceedings in Cypnts 
against Artaxerx^s MnSmon, under the energeltc ISragoius of SalainiA 
^Diodor. xiv. 98, xv. 2), about 3S6 B.C. ; most of the petty princes of the 
island became for the time his subjects, but in 351 B-C-. there were nine of 
them independent (Diodor. xvi. 42), and seemingly quite as many at the 
time when Alexander besieged Tyro (Arrian, ii, 20, 8). 

® Ilcrodot. V. 1 16. Ki^s'pioi fttif Sii, iifiaiirbif iKeilStpot yiyinwoi, airit 
ix vitis KvreStSoi?MyTOt 
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general Artybius with a Kilikian and Egyptian army j ^ while the 
force under Artaphernes at Sardis was so strengthened as to 
enable him to act at once against all the coast of Asia Minor, 
from the Propontis to the Triopian promontory. On the other 
side, the common danger had for the moment brought the 
lonians into a state of union foreign to their usual habit j so 
that we hear now, for the first and the last time, of a tolerably 
efficient Pan-Ionic authority.* ** 

Apprised of the coming of Artybius with the Phenician fleet, 
Onesilus and his Cyprian supporters solicited the aid of the 
Ionic fleet, which arrived shortly after the disembarkation of 
the Persian force in the island. Onesilus offered to the lonians 
their choice, whether they would fight the Phcnicians at sea or 
the Persians on land. Their natural determination was in 
favour of the sea-fight, and they engaged with a degree of 
courage and unanimity which procured for them a brilliant 
victory j the Samians being especially distinguished.® But the 
combat on land, carried on at the same time, took a different 
turn. Onesilus and the Salaminians brought into the field, 
after the fashion of Orientals rather than of Greeks, a number 
of scythed chariots, destined to break the enemy’s ranks j while 
on the other hand the Persian general Artybius was mounted 
on a horse, trained to rise on his hind-legs and strike out with, 
his fore-legs against an opponent on foot. In the thick of the 
fight, Onesilus and his Karian shield-bearer came into personal 
conflict with this general and his horse. By previous concert, 
when the horse so reared as to get his fore-legs over the shield 
of Onesilus, the Karian with a scytlte severed the legs from his 
body, while Onesilus with his own hand slew Artybius. But 
the personal bravery of the Cypriots was rendered useless by 
treachery in their own ranks. Stfisfinor, despot of Kurium, 
deserted in the midst of the battle, and even the scythed 
chariots of Salamis followed his example; while the brave 
Onesilus, thus weakened, perished in the total rout of his army, 
along with Aristokyprus de.spot of Soli on the north coast of 
the island : this latter was son of that Philokyprus who had 
been immortalised more than sixty years before in the poems 
of Solon, No further hopes now remaining for the revolters, 
the victorious Ionian fleet returned home. Salamis relapsed 
under the sway of its former de.spot Gorgus, while the rc- 

* Herodot. vi. 6 , ’KiMxes Kol At^dimoi. 

* Herodot V, 109. 'Huias iviifiiiijii rb Koit^bu r&u tjtv- 

Xi^wrus T^v 9iKair<rap, &o. ! compare vi. 7, 

* Hf^fodot. V. H'’ 
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maining cities in Cyprus were successively besieged and taken j 
not without a resolute defence, however, since Soli alone held 
out five months.! 

Meanwhile the principal force of Darius having been 
assembled at Sardis, Daurisfis, Hymeas, and other generals 
who had married daughters of the Great King, distributed 
their efforts against different parts of the western coast. Dau- 
risSs attacked the towns near the Hellespont® — Abydus, Perkdtfi, 
Lampsakus, and Psesus— which made little resistance. Pie 
was then ordered southward into Karia, while Hymeas, who 
with another division had taken Kios on the Propontis, 
marched down to the Hellespont and completed the conquest 
of the Troad as well as of the A?olic Greeks in the region of Ida. 
ArtaphernSs and Otanfis attacked the Ionic and Jlolic towns 
on the coast — the former taking Klazomente,® the latter Kymfi. 

! Hcrodot, V. 112-115. It is not uninteresting to compare, with this 
reconqnest of Cypnts by the Persians, the conquest of the same island by 
the Turks in 1570, when they expelled from it the Venetians. See the 
narrative of that conquest (effected in the reign of Selim II. by the Sernskier 
Mustapha-Fasha), in Von Hammer, Geschichte dcs Osmannischen Kcichs, 
book xxxvi. vol. iii. p. 578-589. Of the two principal towns, Nikosia in 
the centre of the island, and Faraagnsla on the north>enstern coast, the 
first, after a long siege, was taken by storm, and the inhabitants of eveiy 
sex and age either put to death or carried into slavery ; while the second, 
after a most gallant defence, was allowed to capitulate. But the terms of 
the capitulation were violated in the most fl.igitious manner by the Scraskier, 
who treated the brave Venetian governor, Biagadino, with frightful cruelty, 
cutting off his nose and ears, exposing him to all sorts of imsults, and 
ultimately causing him to be flayed alive. The skin of this nnfnnuimte 
general was conveyed to Constantinople as a trophy, but in after times 
found its way to Venice. 

We read of nothing like this treatment of Bragacllno in the Persian 
reconquest of Cyprus, though it was a subjugation after revolt ; indeed 
nothing like it in all Persian warfare. 

Von Hammer gives a .short sketch (not always very accurate as to 
ancient times) of Uie condition of Cyprus under its successive ma.stcrs — 
Pec.smns, Greeco-Bgyptians, Komans, Arabians, the dynasty of Lusignan, 
Vonoiians, and Turks — the last seenis decidedly the worst of all. 

In reference to the above-mentioned piece of cruelty, I may mention 
that the Persian king Kamliysds caused one of the royal judges (according 
to Herodotus, v, 25), who had taken a bribe to render an iniquitous judge- 
ment, to he flayed alive, and his skin to be stretched upon the seat on 
which his son was placed to succeed him ; as a lesson of justice to the 
lallcT. A similar story is told respecting the Persian king Arlaxerxds 
Mnfimon ; and what is still more remarkable, the same story is also 
recounted in the Turkish history, as an act of Mahomet 11 . (Von Hammer, 
Gescltichte des Osmanntsch. Keiebs, book xvii. ; vol, it. p. 209 ; Diodorus, 
XV. 10). Ammianus Marcellinns (xxiii. 6 ) had good reason to treat the 
reality of the fact as problematical. 

* Herodot. v. 117. * Herodot, v. I22-‘I24, 
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There remained Karia, which, with Miletus in its neighbour- 
hood, offered a determined resistance to Daurisfis. Forewarned 
of his approach, the Karians assembled at a spot called the 
White Pillars, near the confluence of the rivers Mteandcr and 
Marsyas. Pixodarus, one of their chiefs, recommended the 
desperate expedient of fighting with the river at their back, so 
that all chance of flight might be cut off ; _ but most of the 
chiefs decided in favour of a contrary policy ^ — ^to let the 
Persians pass the river, in hopes of driving them back into it 
and thus rendering their defeat total. Victory however, after 
a sharp contest, declared in favour of Daurisfis, chiefly in 
consequence of bis superior numbers. Two thousand Persians, 
and not less than ten thousand Karians, are said to have 
perished in the battle. The Karian fugitives, re-united after 
the flight in the grove of noble plane-trees consecrated to Zeus 
Stratius near Labranda,® were deliberating whether they should 
now submit to the Persians or emigrate for ever, when the 
appearance of a Milesian reinforcement restored their courage. 
A second battle was fought, and a second time they were 
defeated, the loss on this occasion falling chiefly on the 
Milesians.® The victorious Persians now proceeded to assault 
the Karian cities, but Herakleid^ of Mylasa laid an ambuscade 
for them with so much skill and good fortune, that their army 
was nearly destroyed, and Daurisis with other Persiah generals 
perished. This successful effort, following upon two severe 
defeats, does honour to the constancy of the Kai'ions, upon 
whom Greek proverbs generally fasten a mean reputation. It 
saved for the time the Karian towns, which tho Persians did 
not succeed in reducing until after the capture of Miletus.'* 

On land, the revolters were thus everywhere worsted, though 


^ Herodot. v. n8. On the topography of this spot, ns described in 
Herodotus, see a good note in Weissenbnm, Bcylrltge znr gonaueren 
Erforschnng der alt. Gricchisohen Gcschicbtc, p. ri6, Jena 1844. 

He thinks, with much reason, tlmt the river Marsyas here mentioned 
cannot he that which flows through Kelocnrc, Iiut unuiher of the .wme name 
which flows into the Masandet from the south-west. 

* About the villuge of Labmnda anil the temple of Zeus Stratius, see 
Strabo, xiv. p, 659. Labranda was a village in the territory of, and seven 
miles distant from, the inland town of Mylasa. It was Karian at the time 
of the Ionic revolt, but partially hellenised before the year 350 B.C. About 
this latter epoch, the three rural tribes of Mylasa — constituting, along with 
the citizens of the town, the Mylosgne community*— were, TaptewSapa, 
*OTiipita*ta, Adfl/uivSei — see the Inscription in Boeckh’s Collection, No. 2693, 
and in Franz, Epigraphied Greeca, No. 73, p. 191. In the Lydian language, 
hJ^pws is said to have signified a hatchet (Plutarch, Qnsest, Gr, 0, 45, 


* Herodot, v. 118, 119. 


* Herodot. v. tzo, I2t ; vi. 24. 
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at sea the lonians still remained masters. But the umvarlike 
Aristagoras began to despair of success, and to meditate a mean 
desertion of the companions and countrymen whom he had 
himself betrayed into danger. Assembling his chief advisers, 
he represented to them the unpromising stale of affairs, and 
the necessity of securing some place of refuge, in case they 
were expelled from Miletus. He then put the question to 
them, whether the island of Sardinia, or Myrkinus in Thrace 
near the Strymon (which Histiteus had begun some time before 
to fortify, as I have mentioned in the preceding chapter), ap- 
peared to them best adapted to the purpose. Among the persons 
consulted was Hekataius the historian, who approved neither the 
one nor the other scheme, but suggested the erection of a 
fortified post in the neighbouring island of Leros ; a Milesian 
colony, wherein a temporary retirement might be sought, should 
it prove impossible to hold Milfitus, but which permitted an 
easy return to that city, so soon as opportunity offered.^ Such 
an opinion must doubtless have been founded on the as- 
sumption, that they would be able to maintain suiieriority at 
sea. It is important to note such confident reliance upon this 
superiority in the mind of a sagacious man, not given to 
sanguine hopes, like Hckattcus — even under circumstances 
very unpro-sperous on land. Emigration to Myrkinus, as pro- 
posed by Aristagoras, presented no hope of refuge at all ; since 
the Persians, if they regained their authority in Asia Minor, 
would not fail again to extend it to the Strymon. Nevertheless 
the consultation ended by adopting this scheme, since probably 
no lonians could endure the immeasurable distance of Sardinia 
as a new home. Aristagoras set sail for Myrkinus, taking with 
him all who chose to bear him company. But he perished not 
long after landing, together with nearly all his company, in the 
siege of a neighbouring Thracian town.® Though making pro- 
fession to lay down his supreme authority at the commence- 
ment of the revolt, he had still contrived to retain it in great 
measure j and on departing for Myrkinus, he devolved it on 
Pythagoras, a citizen in high esteem. It appears however that 
the Milesians, glad to get rid of a leader who had brought them 
nothing but mischief,® paid little obedience to his successor, 
and mode their government from this period popular in reality 

1 Herodot. v. 125 ; Strabo, xlv. p. 635. 

® Ilevodoi. V. tao, 

• Herodot. vi. 3. OfSiMiXfjirwi, 
oiSaiJuis iroTjiMH Hpwfor 5f«ev9«f 
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as well as in profession. The desertion of Aristagoras with the 
citizens whom he carried away, must have seriously damped the 
spirits of those who remained. Nevertheless it seems that the 
cause of the Ionic revolters was quite as well conducted with- 
out him. 

Not long after his departure, another despot — Histiseus of 
MilStus, his father-in-law and jointly with him the fomentcr 
of the revolt — ^presented himself at the gates of Milfitus for 
admission. The outbreak of the revolt had enabled him, as he 
had calculated, to procure leave of departure from Darius. 
That prince had been thrown into violent indignation by the 
attack and burning of Sardis, and by the general revolt of Ionia, 
headed (so the news reached him) by the Milesian Aristagoras, 
but carried into effect by the active co-operation of the 
Athenians. “ The Athenians (exclaimed Darius) — who are 
ihey f “ On receiving the answer, he asked for his bow, placed 
an arrow on the string, and shot as high as he could towards 
the heavens, saying — “ Grant me, Zeus, to revenge myself on 
the Athenians.” He at the same time desired an attendant to 
remind him thrice every day at dinner — “ Master, remember 
the Athenians : ” for as to the lonians, he felt assured that 
their hour of retribution would come speedily and easily 
enough.! 

This Homeric incident deserves notice as illu.strating the 
epical handling of Herodotus. His theme is, the inva.sions of 
Greece by Persia : he has now arrived at the fir-st eruption, in 
the bosom of Darius, of that passion which impelled the 
Persian forces towards Marathon and Salamis — and ho marks 
the beginning of the new phase by act and word both alike 
significant. It may be compared to the libation and prayer 
addressed by Achilles in the Iliad to Zeus, at the moment 
when he is sending forth Patroklus and the Myrmidons to the 
rescue of the despairing Greeks. 

At first Darius had been inclined to ascribe the movement 
in Ionia to the secret instigation of Histimus, whom he called 
into his presence and questioned. But the latter found moans 
to satisfy him, and even to make_ out that no such mischief 
would have occurred, if he (Histiseus) had been at Milfitus 
instead of being detained at Susa. “ Send me down to the 
spot (he asseverated), and I engage not merely to quell the 
revolt and put into your hands the traitor who heads it — ^but 

! Herodot. v. lOJ. ’fl ZsS, iKytvMcti fiat 'ASiivalms rCffaerBat, Com- 
pare the Thracian practice of communicating with the gods by shooting 
arrows hiph up into the air (Herodot. iv, 94), 
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also not to take off this tunic from my body, before I shall 
have added to your empire the great island of Sardinia.” An 
expedition to Sardinia, though never realised, appears to have 
been among the favourite fancies of the Ionic Greeks of that 
day.^ By such boasts and assurances he obtained his liberty, 
and went down to Sardis, promising to return as soon as he 
should have accomplished them.® But on reaching Sardis he 
found the satrap Artaphernes better informed than the Great 
King at Susa. Though Histimus, when questioned as to the 
causes which had brought on the outbreak, affected nothing 
but ignorance and astonishment, Artaphernes detected his 
evasions, and said — “I will tell you how the faetsstand, Histisus : 
it is you that have stitched this shoe, and Aristagoras has put 
it on.’’® Such a declaration promised little security to the 
suspected Milesian who heard it; and accordingly, as soon ns 
night arrived, he took to flight, went down to the coast, and 
from thence passed over to Chios. Here he found himself 
seized on the opposite count, as the confidant of Darius and 
the enemy of Ionia. Ho was released however on proclaiming 
himself not merely a fugitive escaping from Persian custody, but 
also as the prime author of the Ionic revolt : and he further 
added, in order to increase his popularity, that Darius had 
contemplated the translation of the Ionian population to 
Phenicia, as well as that of the Phenician population to 
Ionia — to prevent which translation he (Histimus) had insti- 
gated the revolt. This allegation, though nothing better than 
a pure fabrication, obtained for him the goodwill of the Chians, 
who carried him back to Milfitus ; but before he departed, he 
despatched to Sardis some letters, addressed to distinguished 
Persians, framed as if he were already in established intrigue 
with them for revolting against Darius, and intended to invite 
them to actual revolt. His messenger, Hermippus of Atarneus, 
betrayed him, and carried his letters straight to ArtaphernSs. 
The satrap desired that these letters might be delivered to the 
persons to whom they were addressed, but that the answers 

^ Herodot. v. 107, vi. 2. Compare the advice of Bios of PriSnS to ihe 
lonians, when the Persian conqueror Cyrus was approaching, to found a 
Pan-Ionic colony in Sardinia (Herodot, i. lyo) : the idea started by Ari- 
stogoras has been alluded to just above (Herodot. v. 124). 

Pausanias (Iv. 23,' 2) puts Into the' mouth of Mantiklus, son of Aristo- 
mends, a recommendation to the Messenians, when conquered a second 
time by the Spartans, to migrate to Sardinia. 

* Herodot v. 106, 107. 

• Herodot. vi. l. O#™ rot, "loriaw, learh ravra rh vpiiy/iwv raSrt 

ri Mirifia flip tri, iirtS^iraro « 'Kpunvfifris, 
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sent to Histiffius might be handed to himself. Such was the 
tenor of the answers, that ArtaphernSs was induced to seize 
and put to death several of the Persians around him : but 
Histiasus was disappointed in his purpose of bringing about a 
revolt in the place.^ 

On arriving at MilCtus, Histiajus found Aristagoras no longer 
present, and the citizens altogether adverse to the return of 
their old despot : nevertheless he tried to force his way by 
night into the town, but was repulsed and even wounded in 
the thigh. He returned to Chios, but the Chians refused him 
the aid of any of their ships : he next passed to Lesho.s, from 
the inhabitants of which island he obtained eight trireme.s, and 
employed them to occupy Byzantium, pillaging and detaining 
the Ionian merchant-ships as they passed into or out of the 
Euxine.* The few remaining piracies of this worthless traitor, 
mischievous to his countrymen even down to the day of his 
death, hardly deserve our notice amidst the last struggles and 
sufferings of the subjugated lonians, to which we are now 
hastening. 

A vast Persian force, both military and naval, was gradually 
concentrating itself near Milfetns, against which city Arta- 
phernfis had determined to direct his principal efforts. Not 
only'the whole army of Asia Minor, but also the Kilikian and 
Egyptian troops fresh from the conquest of Cyprus, and even 
the conquered Cypriots themselves, were brought upas reinforce- 
ments j while the entire Phenidan fleet, no less than 600 ships 
strong, co-operated on the coast.® To meet such a land-force 
in the field was far beyond the strength of the lonians, and the 
joint Pan-Ionic coundl resolved that the Milesians should be 
left to defend their own fortifications, while the entire force of 
the confederate cities should be mustered on board the ships. 
At sea they had as yet no reason to despair, having been 
victorious over the Phenicians near Cypru.s, and having sus- 
tained no defeat. The combined Ionic fleet, including the 
.^olic Lesbians, amounting in all to the number of 353 ships, 
was accordingly mustered at LadS — then a little island near 
Miletus, _ but now joined on to the coast, by the gradual ac- 
cumulation of land in the bay at the mouth of the Mmander. 
Eighty Milesian ships formed the right wing, one hundred 
Chian ships the centre, and sixty Samian ships the left wing, 
while the space between the Milesians and the Chians was 
occupied by twelve ships from Pri6n6, three from Myus, and 
seventeen from Te6s — the space between the Chians and 

® Herodot. vi. 2-3. * Herodot. vl. J-sd, ® ITerodot. vl. 6-9. 
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Samians was filled by eight ships from Erythrse, three from 
Phfikcea, and seventy from Lesbos.^ 

The total armament thus made up was hardly inferior in 
number to that which, fifteen years afterwards, gained the 
battle of Salamis against a far larger Persian fleet than the 
present. Moreover the courage of the lonians, on ship-board, 
was equal to that of their contemporaries on the other side of 
the .^gean ; while in respect of disagreement among the allies, 
we shall hereafter find the circumstances preceding the battle 
of Salamis still more menacing than those before the coming 
battle of Lads. The diances of success therefore were at least 
equal between the two, and indeed the anticipations of the Per- 
sians and Phenicians on the present occasion'were full of doubt, 
so that they thought it necessary to set on foot express means for 
disuniting the lonians — it was fortunate for tlie Greeks that 
Xerxes at Salamis could not be made to conceive the prudence 
of aiming at the same object. There were now in the Persian 
camp all those various despots whom Aristagoras, at the begin- 
ning of the revolt, had driven out of their respective cities. 
At the instigation of Artaphemfis, each of these men despatched 
secret communications to their citizens in the allied fleet, 
endeavouring to detach them severally from the general body, 
by promises of gentle treatment in the event of compliance, 
and by threats of extreme infliction from the Persians if they 
persisted in armed efforts. Though these communications 
were sent to each without the knowledge of the rest, yet the 
answer from all was one untmimous negative.® The con- 
federates at Ladfi seemed more one, in heart and spirit, than 
the Atheniiins, Spartans and Corinthians will hereafter prove 
to be at Salamis. 

But there was one grand difference which turned the scale— 
the superior energy and ability of the Athenian leaders at 
Salamis, coupled with the fact that they were Athenians — ^Ihat 
is, in command of the largest and most important contingent 
throughout the fleet. 

At Lads, unfortunately, this was quite otherwise. Each 
separate contingent had its own commander, but we hear of no 
joint commander at all. Nor were the chiefs who came from 
the larger cities — Milesian, Chian, Samian, or Lesbian — men 
like ThemistoWfls, competent and willing to stand forward as 
self-created leaders, and to usurp for the moment, with the 
general consent and for the general benefit, a privilege not 

® Herodot, vj. 9, ip* 


* Herodot, vi, 8, 
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intended for them. The only man of sufficient energy and for- 
wardness to do this, was the Phdksean Dionysius — unfortunately 
the captain of the smallest contingent of the fleet, and there- 
fore enjoying the least respect. For Phdktca, once the daring 
explorer of the western waters, had so dwindled down since 
the Persian conquest of Ionia, that she could now furnish no 
more than three ships, and her ancient maritiine spirit survived 
only in the bosom of her captain. When Dionysius saw the 
lonians assembled at Ladfe, willing, eager, full of talk and 
mutual encouragement, but untrained and taking no thought 
of discipline, or nautical practice, or co-operation in the hour 
of battle — he saw the risk which they ran for want of these 
precautions, and strenuously remonstrated with them : “ Our 
fate hangs on the razor’s edge, men of Ionia : either to be free- 
men or slaves, — and slaves too, caught after running away. 
Set yourself at once to work and duty. You will then have 
trouble indeed at first, with certain victory and freedom after- 
wards ; but if you persist in this carelessness and disorder, there 
is no hope for you to escape the king’s revenge for your revolt 
Be persuaded and commit yourself to me, I pledge myself, if 
tire gods only hold an equal balance, that your enemies cither 
will not fight, or will be severely beaten." ^ 

The wisdom of this advice was so apparent, that the lonians, 
quitting their comfortable tents on the shore of Lad6, and 
going on board their ships, submitted themselves to the con- 
tinuous nautical labours and manoeuvres imposed upon tliem 
by Dionysius. The rowers, and the hoplites on the deck, 
were exercised in their separate functions, and even when they 
were not so employed, the ships were kept at anchor, and the 
crews on board, instead of on shore ; so that the work lasted 
all day long, under a hot summer’s sun. Sucli labour was new 
to the Ionian cre-ws. They endured it for seven succesive days, 
after which they broke out with one accord into resolute mutiny 
and refusal : “ Which of the ^ods have we offended, to bring 
upon ourselves such a retribution as this ? madmen as we are, 
to put ourselves into the hands of this Phfiktean braggart, who 
has furnished only three ships 1 ** He has now got us and is 

* Herodot. vi. II. ’Eirl (vpoS yiip vpiiyuwra, 

Hvtpts ’'iwyts, $ tlvcu i\eu9ipoiiri 9) So6\otiri, iccH roiTouri S)s Spiptrirptri’ vOy 
&y ifiies, Ijy /liv /SodAqirSc va\aara)plas ivSiictirBai, rh n^y vivos 

i/Hy ttrrat, oTof r* ivooBt, ivtp0tiM.ifuytit robs /yayrtous, olym t\«iOepot, 
&c. 

* Herodot, vi la. Of'twwi, ofo iwaB^es Hyrts viycty roioirtov, Tsrpv- 
piyoi rt TB\«ira)(if||(r( ro KoX Itebifp, t\f(wvpis iwwroi* TcfSe— Tfro Satjudi'oiv 
vapaffiyris, rdSt ayavinvhaitoy; olrms vapatppoyiio'ayres) krI i/evKArayris 
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ruining us without remedy ; many of us are already sick, many 
others are sickening. We liad better make up our minds to 
Persian slavery, or any other mischiefs, rather than go on with 
these present sufferings. Come, we will not obey this man any 
longer.” And they forthwith refused to execute his orders, 
resuming their tents on shore, with the enjoyments of shade, 
rest, and inactive talk, as before. 

I have not cho.sen to divest this instructive scene of the 
dramatic liveliness with which it is given in Herodotus — the 
more so as it has all the air of reality, arrd as Hekatoeus the 
historian ■was probably present in the island of Lad6, and may 
have described what he actually saw and heard. Wlren we see 
the intolerable hardship which these nautical manoeuvres and 
labours impossed upon the lonians, though men not unaccus- 
tomed to ordinary ship-work, — and when we witness their 
perfect incapacity to submit themselves to such a discipline, 
even with extreme danger staring them in the face — we shall 
be able to appreciate the severe and unremitting toil whereby 
the Athenian seaman afterwards purchased that perfection of 
nautical discipline which characterised him at the beginning of 
the Peloi)onnesian war. It will appear, as we proceed with 
this history, that the full development of the Athenian demo- 
cracy worked a revolution in Grecian military marine, chiefly 
by enforcing upon the citizen seaman a strict continuous train- 
ing, such as was only surpassed by the I^cedcemonian drill on 
land — and by thus rendering practicable a species of nautical 
manoeuvring, which was unknown even at the time of the battle 
of Salamis. I shall show this more fully hereafter : at present 
I contrast it briefly with the incapacity of the lonians at Ladfi, 
in order that it may be understood how painful such training 
really was. The reader of Grecian history is usually taught to 
associate only ideas of turbulence and anarchy with the Athenian 
democracy. But the Athenian navy, the child and champion of 
that democracy, will be found to display an indefatigable labour 
and obedience nowhere else witnessed in Greece — of which even 
the first lessons, as in the case now before us, prove to othera 
so irksome as to outweigh the prospect of extreme and immi- 
nent peril. The .same impatience of steady toil and discipline, 
which the lonians displayed to their own ruin before the battle 
of Lad6, will be found to characterise them fifty years after- 
wards as allies of Athens, as I shall have occasion to show 
when I come to describe the Athenian empire. 

iic rov pSov, ivipl i\«C^Pi, waptxo/t^pp vrfoj rpeif, iirirpi^apra 

^piat abrohs ixoM^Pi 
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Ending in this abrupt and mutinous manner, the judicious 
suggestions of the PhOksaan leader did more harm than good. 
Perhaps his manner of dealing may have been unadvisedly rudej 
but we are surprised to see tliat no one among the leaders of 
the larger contingents had the good sense to avail himself of 
the first readiness of the lonians, and to employ his superior 
influence is securing the continuance of a good practice once 
begun. Not one such superior man did this Ionic revolt throw 
up. From the day on which the lonians discarded Dionysius, 
their camp became a scene of disunion and mistrust. Some of 
them grew so reckless and unmanageable, that the better portion 
despaired of maintaining any orderly battle ; and the Samians in 
particular now repented that they had declined the secret offers 
made to them by their expelled despot ^ — dJakffs son of Sylosffn. 
They sent privately to renew the negotiation, received a fresh 
promise of the same indulgence, .and agreed to desert when 
the occasion arrived. On the day of battle, when the two 
fleets were on the point of coming to action, the sixty S.amian 
ships all sailed off, except eleven whose captains disdained 
such treachery. Other lonians followed their example; yet 
amidst the reciprocal crimination which Herodotus had heard, 
he finds it difficult to determine who was most to blame, 
though he names the Ijcsbians as among the earliest deserters.* 
The hundred ships from Chios, constituting the centre of the 
fleet — each ship carrying forty chosen soldiers fully armed 
— formed a brilliant exception to the rest. They fought with 
the greatest fidelity and resolution, inflicting upon the enemy, 
and themselves sustaining, heavy loss. Dionysius the Phdkman 
also behaved in a manner worthy of , his previous language, and 
captured with his three ships the like number of Phenicians. 
But such examples of bravery did not compensate the treachery 
or cowardice of the rest. The defeat of the lonians at Lad6 
was complete as well as irrecoverable. To the faithful Chians, 
the loss was terrible both in the battle and after it ; for though 
some of their vessels escaped from the defeat safely to Chios, 
others were so damaged as to be obliged to ran ashore close at 
hand on the promontory of Mykald, where the crews quitted 
them, with the intention of marching northward through , the 
Ephesian territory to the continent opposite their own island. 
We hew with astonishment, that at that critical moment, the 
Ephesian women were engaged in solemnising the Thesmophoria, 
— a festival celebrated at night, in the open air, in some unin- 
habited portion of the territory, and without the presence of any 
^ Hejffldot. vS. 13. » Heiodot. vi. 14, ii{. 
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male person. As the Chian fugitives entered the Ephesian terri- 
tory by night, their coming being neither known nor anticipated 
— ^it was believed that they were thieves or pirates coming to seize 
the women, and under this error they were attacked by the 
Ephesians and slain.^ It would seem from this incident that 
the Ephesians had taken no part in the Ionic revolt, nor 
are they mentioned amidst the various contingents ; nor is 
anything said either of Kolophon, or Lebedus, or Er®,® 

The Phbksean Dionysius, perceiving that the defeat of Lad6 
was the ruin of the Ionic cause, and that his native city was agmn 
doomed to Persian subjection, did not think it prudent even to 
return home. Immediately after the battle he set sail, not for 
Phdkma, but for the Phenician coast, at this moment stripped of 
its protecting cruisers. He seized several Phenician merchant- 
men, out of which considerable profit was obtained : then setting 
sail for Sicily, he undertook the occupation of a privateer against 
the Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians, abstaining from injury to- 
wards Greeks." Such an employment seems then to have been 
considered perfectly admissible. A considerable body of Samians 
also migrated to Sicily, indignant at the treachery of their ad- 
mirals in the battle, and yet more indignant at the approaching 
restoration of their despot Aiakfis. How these Samian emi- 
grants became established in the Sicilian town of Zankle,* I 
shall mention ns a part of the course of Sicilian events, which 
will come hereafter. 

The victory of Ladd enabled the Persians to attack Mildtus 
by sea as well as by land j they prosecuted the siege with the 
utmost vigour, by undermining the walls, and by various en- 
gines of attack. Their resources in this respect seem to have 
been enlarged since the days of Harpagus. In no long lime 
the city was taken by storm, and miserable was the fate 
reserved to it. The adult male population was chiefly slain j 
while such of them as were preserved, together with the women 
and children, were sent in a body to Susa to await the orders 
of Darius, who assigned to them a residence at Amp6,_ not far 
from the mouth of the Tigris. The temple at Branchid® was 
burnt and pillaged, as Hekatmus had predicted at , the begin- 
ning of the revolt. The large treasures therein contained must 
have gone far to defray the costs of the Persian army. The 
Milesian territory is said to have been altogether denuded of 

1 HerOdot. vi. 1(5, * Thncyd, vlii. 14. ' 

• Herodot. vi. ly. 'EMiJvaw' /t^voiStvhs, Kapxifioyluv 

Si Kttl VvpnivSy, 

* Plerodot. vi, , 
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its former inhabitants — the Persians retaining for themselves 
the city with the plain adjoining to it, and making over the 
mountainous portions to the Karians of Pedasa. Some few of 
the Milesians found a place among the Samian emigrants to 
Sicily.^ It is certain however that new Grecian inhabitants 
must have been subsequently admitted into Milfitus; for it 
appears ever afterwards as a Grecian town, though with 
diminished power and importance. 

The capture of Miletus, in the sixth year from the com- 
mencement of the revolt,® carried with it the rapid submission 

^ Herodot, vi. iS, 19, 20, 22. 

iliv vuv itlOajirCuv c/nf^uro. 

® Herodot. vi. 18. atpioufft kot' H/ep^s, & ^rei' airb rilt imavdcios 

T^s 'Apurrayilptie. This is almost the only distinct chronological statement 
which we find in Herodotus respecting the Ionic revolt. The other 
evidences of time in his chapters are more or less equivocal : nor is there 
sufficient testimony before us to enable us to arrange the events, between 
the commencement of the Ionic revolt and the battle of Marathon, into the 
mecise years to which they belong. The battle of Mamlhon stands fixed for 
September 490 a.c. : the siege of Milfitus may probably have been finislied 
in 496-49S B.C., and the Ionic revolt may have begun in 502-501 B-c. 
Such are the dates which, on the whole, appear to me moat probable, 
though I am far from considering them as certain. 

Chronological critics differ considerably in their arrangement of the 
events here alluded to among particular years. See Appendix No. 5, 
p. 244, in Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenlci 5 Professor Scliultz, BcyliUge an 
genaueren Zcitbestimmnngen von der 63“ zur 72" Olympiade, p. 177-183, 
m the Kieler Fhilologische Studienj and Weissenborn, BcytiSge zur 
genaueren Frforschung der alien Griechischen Gescbichte, Jena 1844, p. 87 
rsyg. ; not to mention Reiz and Larclier. Mr. Clinton reckons only ten years 
from the beginning of the Ionic revolt to the battle of Marathon j which 
appears to me too short, tiiough, on the other band, the fourteen years 
reckoned by Lurcher — much more the sixteen years reckoned by Reiz — are 
too long. Mr. Clinton compresses inconveniently the latter portion of the 
interval— that portion which elapsed between the .siege of Milgtus and 
Uie battle of Marathon ; aud the very improbable supposition to which he 
is obliged to resort — of a confusion in the language of Herodotus between 
Attic and Olympic years — indicates that he is pressing the text of the 
historian too closely, when he states "tliat Herodotus specifies a term of 
three years between the capture of Milfitus and the expedition of Dalis : ” 
see F. H. ad ann. 499. Pie places the capture of Milfitus in 494 S.c. ; which 
I am inclined to believe n year later — ^if not two years later — than the reality. 
Indeed as Mr. Clinton places the expedition of Aristagoras against Naxos 
(which was inmitiiatelyoefart the brealdngout of the revolt, since Aristagoras 
seized the Ionic despots while that fleet yet remained congregated immediately 
at the close of the expedition) in 501 ]].a, and ss Herodotus expressly says 
that Milfitus was taken in the sixth year after the revolt, it would follow 
that this capture ought to belong to 495, and not to 494 B.c. I incline to 
place it either in 496 or in 495 ; and the Naxian expedition in 502 nr 501, 
leaning towards the earlier or the two dates : Schultz agrees with Larclier 
in placing the Naxian expedition in 504 B.c., yet he assgns the capture of 
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of the neighbouring towns in Karia; and during the next 
summer — the Phenician fleet having wintered at MilStus— the 
Persian forces by sea and land reconquered all the Asiatic 
Greeks, insular as well as continental.^ Chios, Lesbos, and 
Tenedos — the towns in the Chersonese — Selymbria and Per- 
inthus in Thrace — Prokonntsus and Artake in the Propontis — 
all these towns were talcen or sacked by the Persian and 
Phenician fleet." The inhabitants of Byzantium and Chalkfidbn 
fled for the most part, without even awaiting its arrival, to 
Mesembria j wliile the Athenian Miltiades only escaped Persian 
captivity by a rapid flight from his abode in the Chersonese to 
Athens. I-Iis pursuers were indeed so close upon him, that 
one of his ships, with his son Metiochus on board, fell into 
their hands. As Miltiadfis had been strenuous in urging the 
destruction of the bridge over the Danube, on the occasion of 
the Scythian expedition, the Phenicians were particularly anxious 
to get possession of his person, as the most acceptable of all 
Greek prisoners to the Persian king; who however, when 
Metiochus the son of Miltiades was brought to Susa, not only 
did him no harm, but treated him with great kindness, and 
gave him a Persian wife with a comfortable maintenance.® 

Far otherwise did the Persian generals deal with the re- 
conquered cities on and near the coa.st. The threats which had 
been held out before the battle of Ladfi wore realised to the 
full. The most beautiful Greek youths and virgins were picked 
out, to be distributed among the Persian grandees as eunuchs 

MilUtus to 496 n.c. — whetcoi! Hcrodolusslates that the last of these two events 
was in the sixth year after the revolt, which revolt immediately succeeded on 
the first of the two, within the same summer. Weissenborn places the capture 
of Mildtus in 496 B.C,, and the expedition to Naxos in 499— suspecting that 
the text in Herodotus — ? kt<u frer— is incorrect, and that it ought to be 
reriprif fret, the fourth year (p. 125 t compare the chronological table in his 
work, p. 322 ). He attempts to show that the particular incidents com- 
posing the Ionic revolt, ns Herodotus recounts it, cannot be made to occupy 
more than four yeais ; hut his reasoning is in my judgement unsatisfactory, 
and the conjecture inadmissible. The distinct affirmation of the historjah, 
as to the entire interval between the two events, is of much more evidentiary 
value than our conjectural summing up of the details. 

It is vain, I think, to try to arran^ these details acco: ding to precise 
years : this can only he done very lotaely. 

* Herodot. vi. 25. 

® Herodot. vi. 31-33. It may perhaps be to this burning and sacking 
of the cities in the Propontis and on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont that 
Strabo (xiii. p. 591} mokes allusion; though he ascribes the proceeding to 
a different cause — to the fear of Darius that the Scythians would cross into 
Asia to avenge themselves upon him for attacking them, and that the towns 
on the coast would furnish them with vessels for the passage. 

• Herodot, vi. 41. 
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or inmates of the harems. The cities, with their edifices sacred 
as well as profane, were made a prey to the flames ; and in the 
case of the islands, Herodotus even tells us that a line of Per- 
sians was formed from shore to shore, which swept each 
territory from north to south, and drove the inhabitants out of 
it.^ That much of this hard treatment is well-founded, there 
can be no doubt. But it must be exaggerated as to extent of 
depopulation and destruction, for these islands and cities appear 
ever afterwards as occupied by a Grecian population, and oven 
as in a tolerable, though reduced, condition. Samos was made 
an exception to the rest, and completely spared by the I’or.sians, 
as a reward to its captains for setting the example of desertion 
at the battle of LadS j while jSahSs the despot of that island 
was reinstated in his government.* It appears that several 
other despots were reinstated at the same time in tlicir respec- 
tive cities, though we are not told which. 

Amidst the sufferings endured by so many innocent persons, 
of every age and of both sexes, the fate of Plistiseus excites but 
little sympathy. He was carrying on his piracies at Byzantium 
when he learnt the surrender of Mil6tus ; he then thought it 
expedient to sail with his Lesbian vessels for Chios, where ad- 
mittance was refused to him. But the Chians, weakened as 
they had been by the late battle, were in little condition to 
resist, so that he defeated their troops and despoiled the island. 
During the present break-up of the Asiatic Greeks, there were 
doubtless many who (like the Phdkajan Dionysius) did not 
choose to return home to an enslaved city, yet had no fixed 
plan for a new abode. Of these exiles, a considerable number 
put themselves under the temporary command of Plistireus, and 
accompanied him to the plunder of Thasos.® While besieging 
that town, he learnt the news that the Phenidan fleet had 
quitted Miletus to attack the remaining Ionic towns. He 
therefore left his designs on Thasos unfinished, in order to go 
and defend Lesbos. But in this latter island the dearth of 
provisions was such, that he was forced to cross over to the 
continent to reap the standing corn, around Atarneus and in 
the fertile plain of Mysia near the river ICaikus. Here he fell 
in with a considerable Persian force under Harpagus' — wa$ 
beaten, compelled to flee, and taken prisoner. On his being 
carried to Sardis, Artaphemfis the satrap caused him to be at 
once crucified : partly no doubt from genuine hatred, but 
partly also under the persuasion that if he were sent up as a 

^ Herodot, vi. 31, 32, 33. * Merodot. vi. 25. 

* Herodot. vi. e 6 -z 8 , Syw »r) A!oAW ffvxi'ois, 
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prisoner to Susa, he might again become dangerous, since 
Darius would even now spare his life, under an indelible sen- 
timent of gratitude for the maintenance of the bridge over the 
Danube. The head of Histiajus was embalmed and sent up 
to Susa, where Darius caused it to be honourably buried, con- 
demning this precipitate execution of a man who had once 
been his preserver.^ 

We need not wonder that the capture of Miletus excited the 
strongest feeling, of mixed sympathy and consternation, among 
the Athenians. In the succeeding year (so at least we are led 
to think, though the date cannot be positively determined) it 
was selected as the subject of a tragedy — The Capture of 
Miletus — by the dramatic poet Phrynichusj which, when 
performed, so painfully wrung the feelings of the Athenian 
audience, that they burst into tears in the theatre, and the poet 
was condemned to pay a fine of one thousand drachms, as 
“ having recalled to them their own misfortunes." ® The piece 
was forbidden to be afterwards acted, and has not come down 
to us. Some critics have supposed that Herodotus has not 
correctly assigned the real motive which determined the 
Athenians to impose this fine;® for it is certain that the sub- 
jects usually selected for tragedy were portions of heroic legend, 
and not matters of recent hi-storyj so that the Athenians might 
complain of Phrynichus on the double ground— for having 
violated an established canon of propriety, as well as for touch- 
ing their sensibilities too deeply. Still I see no reason for 
doubting that the cause assigned by Herodotus is substantially 
the true one. Yet it is very possible that Phrynichus, at an 
age when tragic poetry had not yet reached its full development, 
might touch this very tender subject with a rough and offensive 
hand, before a people who had fair , reason to dread the like 
cruel fate for themselves. .( 92 sc 1 j;k 1 us, in his Perste, would 
naturally carry with him the full tide of Athenian sympathy, 
while dwelling on the victories of Salamis and Platasa. But to 
interest the audience in Persian success and Grecian suffering, 
was a task in which much greater poets than Phrynichus would 
have failed — and which no judicious poet would have under- 
taken, The sack of Magdeburg by Count Tilly, in the Thirty 
Years' war, was not likely to be endured as the subject of 
dramatic representation in any Protestant town of Germany. 

* Herodot. vi. aS, 29, 30. 

® Ilcrodot. v. 21. ohehtn Kaicd ; compare vii. 152; also 

K 8 llisthen 6 s ftp, Slrabo. xiv, p. 635, and Plulfircb, Prtecept. Renpubl, 
Oerend. p. 814. • See Welcfcer, Griechische TragSdlen, vol. i. p. 23. . 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

FROM IONIC REVOLT TO BATTLE OF MARATHON 

In the preceding chapter, I indicated the point of confluence 
between the European and Asiatic streams of Grecian history 
— the commencement of a decided Persian intention to conquer 
Attica ; manifested first in the form of a threat by ArtaphernSs 
the satrap, when he enjoined the Athenians to take back Hip- 
pias as the only condition of safety, and afterwards converted 
into a passion in the bosom of Darius in consequence of the 
burning of Sardis. From this time forward, therefore, the affairs 
of Greece and Persia come to be in direct relation one with the 
other, and capable of being embodied, much more than before, 
into one continuous narrative. 

The reconquest of Ionia being thoroughly completed, Arta- 
phernfis proceeded to organise the future government of it, with 
a degree of prudence and forethought not often visible in 
Persian proceedings. Convoking deputies from all the different 
cities, he compelled them to enter into a permanent convention 
for the amicable settlement of disputes, so as to prevent all 
employment of force by any one against the others. Moreover 
he caused the territory of each city to be measured by piira- 
sangs (each parasang was equal to thirty stadia, or about three 
miles and a half), and arranged the assessments of tribute 
according to this measurement j without any material departure, 
however, from the sums which had been paid before the re- 
volt.^ Unfortunately, Herodotus is unusually brief in his 
allusion to this proceeding, which it would have been highly 
interesting to be able to comprehend perfectly. We may how- 
ever assume it as certain, that both the population and the 
territory of many among the Ionic cities, if not of all, were 
materidly altered in consequence of the preceding revolt, and 
still rnore in consequence of the cruelties with which the sup- 
pression of the revolt had been accompanied. In regard to 
Milfitus, Herodotus tells us that the Persians retained for 
themselves the city with its circumjacent plain, but gave the 
mountain-portion of the Milesian territory to the JCnrinns of 
PSdasa,® Sucli a proceeding would naturally call for fresh 
measurement and assessment of tribute j and there may have 
been similar transfers of land elsewhere. I have already ob- 
* Ilerodot, vi, 42, ® Ilfodot. vi. ao. 
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served that the statements which we find in Herodotus, of utter 
depopulation and destruction falling upon the cities, cannot be 
credited in their full extent j for these cities are all peopled, 
and all Hellenic, afterwards. Yet there can be no doubt that 
they are partially true, and that the miseries of those days, as 
slated in the work of Hekatseus as well as by contemporary 
informants with whom Herodotus had probably conversed, 
must have been extreme. New inhabitants would probably be 
admitted in many of them, to supply the loss sustained j and 
such infusion of fresh blood would strengthen the necessity 
for the organisation introduced by Artaphernes, in order to 
determine clearly the obligations due from the cities both to 
the Persian government and towards each other. Herodotus 
considers that the arrangement was extremely beneficial to the 
lonians, and so it must unquestionably have appeared, coming 
as it did immediately after so much previous suffering. He 
further adds that the tribute then fixed remained unaltered 
until his own day — a statement requiring some comment, which 
I reserve until the time arrives for describing the condition of 
the Asiatic Greeks after the repulse of Xer.x6s from Greece 
Proper. 

Meanwhile the intentions of Darius for the conquest of 
Greece were now effectively manifested. Mardonius, invested 
with the supreme command, and at the head of a large force, 
was sent down in the ensuing spring for the purpose. Having 
reached Kilikin in the course of the march, he himself got on 
ship-board and went by sea to Ionia, while his army marched 
across Asia Minor to the Hellespont. His proceeding in Ionia 
surprises us, and seems to have appeared surprising as well to 
Herodotus himself as to his readers. Mardonius deposed the 
despots throughout the various Greek cities;^ leaving the 
people of each to govern themselves, subject to Persian 
dominion and tribute. This was a complete reversal of the 

^ Herodot. vi, 43, In recnunling this deponition. of the despots by 
Mardonius, I-Ierodoius reasons from it as an analogy for the purpose of 
vindicating the coriectncss of another of his statements, which (he acquaints 
us) many persons disputed ; namely, the discussion, which he reports to 
have taken place among the seven conspirators, after the death of the 
Magian Smerdis, whether they should establish a monarchy, an oligarchy, 
or a democracy — IvBwra niyurtov BH/ia ipiu rotirt i».ii htoitKoiiiyouri rfiv 
'EXX'^vtvv, nspcrfaii' roiirt tm-B, ‘Ordum yydurp/ itroSi^MBat, 
SiniaKparriwBai UipircLS- rabs yip rupdvyous r&v ‘hiyaiy tcaravadiras sritwas 
i Kapidytot, Sii/tOKpaTtas ttarlara ii ris w6\tas. Such passages os this let 
ns into the controversies of the time, and prove that Herodotus found many 
objectors to his story about the discussion on theories of government among 
the seven Persian conspirators (iii, 80-82), 
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former policy of Persia, and must be ascribed to a new convic- 
tion, doubtless wise and well-founded, which had recently 
grown up among the Persian leaders, that on the whole their 
unpopularity was aggravated more than their strength was in- 
creased, by employing these despots as instruments. The 
phsenomena of the late Ionic revolt were well calculated to 
teach such a lesson j but we shall not often find the Persians 
profiting by experience, throughout the course of this history. 

Mardonius did not remain long in Ionia, but passed on with 
his fleet to the Plellespont, where the hmd-force had already 
arrived. He transported it across into Europe, and began his 
march through Thrace ; all of which had already been reduced 
by Megabazus, and does not seem to have participated in the 
Ionic revolt. The island of Thasus surrendered to the fleet 
without resistance, and the land-force was conveyed across the 
Strymon to the Greek city of Akahthus, on the western coast 
of the Strynionic Gulf. From hence Mardonius marched into 
Macedonia, and subdued a considerable |)ortion of its inhabi- 
tants — perhaps some of those not comprised in the dominion 
of Amyntas, since that prince had before submitted to Mega- 
bazus. Meanwhile he sent his fleet to double the promontory 
of Mount Athos, and to join the land-force again at the Gulf 
of Therraa, with a view of conquering as mucli of Greece as he 
could, and even of prosecuting the march as far as Athens and 
Eretria;^ so that the expedition afterward.s accompli.shcd by 
Xerx6s would have been tried at least by Mardonius, twelve or 
thirteen years earlier, had not a terrible storm completely dis- 
abled the fleet. The sea near Athos was then, and is now, 
full of peril to navigators. One of the hurricanes so frequent 
in its neighbourhood overtook the Persian fleet, destroyed three 
hundred ships, and drowned or cast ashore not less than twenty 
thousand men.' Of those who reached the shore, many died of 
cold, or were devoured by the wild beasts on that inhospitable 
tongue of land. This disaster checked altogether the further 
progress of Mardonius, who also sustained considerable loss 
with his land-army, and was himself wounded, in a night attack 
made upon him by the tribe of Thracians called Brygi. 
Though strong enough to repel and avenge thi.s attack, and to 
subdue the Brygi, he was yet in no condition to advance 
farther. Both the land-force and the fleet were conveyed back 
to the Hellespont, and from thence across to Asia, with so much 
shame of failure, that Mm’donius was never again employed 
by Darius; though we cannot make out that the fault was 
^ Herodot vl, 43, 44, ivoptitn>ro 54 ivt t* 'Zpivpiap Aal 
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imputable to him.^ We shall hear of him again under 
Xerxes. 

The ill-success of Mardonius seems to have inspired the 
Thasians, so recently subdued, with the idea of revolting. At 
least their conduct provoked the suspicion of Darius ; for they 
made active preparations for defence, both by building war- 
ships, and by strengthening their fortifications. The Thasians 
were at this time in gi-eat opulence, chiefly from gold and silver 
mines, both in their island and in their mainland territory 
opposite. The mines at SkaptS Hyl6 in Thrace yielded to 
them an annual income of eighty talents ; their total surplus 
revenue — after defraying all the expenses of government so 
that the inhabitants were entirely untaxed — was two hundred 
talents (^46,000, if Attic talents j more, if either Euboic or 
ASginman). With such large means, they were enabled soon 
to make preparations which excited notice among their neigh- 
bours i many of whom were doubtless jealous of their prosperity, 
and perhaps inclined to dispute with them possession of the 
profitable mines of Skapt6 Hyl€. As in other cases, so in this : 
the jealousies among subject neighbours often procured revela- 
tions to the superior power. The proceedings of the Thasians 
were made known, and they were forced to raze their fortifica- 
tions os well as to surrender all their ships to the Persians at 
Abdero.® 

Though dissatisfied with Mardonius, Darius was only the 
more eagerly bent on his project of conquering Greece. Hip- 
pias was at his side to keep alive his wrath against the 
Athenians.® Orders were despatched to the maritime cities 
of his empire to equip both smps of war and horse-transports 
for a renewed attempt. His intentions were probably Icnov^ 
in Greece itself by this time, from the recent match of his 
army to Macedonia. Nevertheless he now thought it advisable 
to send heralds round to most of the Grecian cities, in order 
to require from each the formal token of submission — earth 
and water ; and thus to ascertain what extent of resistance his 
projected expedition was likely to experience. The answers 
received were to a high degree favourable. Many of the con- 
tinental Greeks sent their submission, as well as all those 
islanders to whom application was made. Among the former 

* Herodot. vi. 44-94. Charon of ILaropsaknahad noticed "the storm near 

Mount Athoa, and the destmclion of tlia fleet of Mardonius (Charonis 
fragment. 3, ed. Didot j Alhense. ix. p. 394). _ ■ _ ■ 

® Ilerodot. vi. 46-48. See a similar case of disdosuro arising from 
jealousy between Tenedos and Lesbos (Thucyd. iii. a), - 

• Herodot. vi. 94. 
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we are probably to reckon the Thebans and Thessalians, 
though Herodotus does not particularise them. Among the 
latter Naxos, Euboea, and some of the smaller islands, are not 
included j but .Aigina, at that time the first maritime power of 
Greece, is expressly included^ 

Nothing marks so clearly the imminent peril in which the 
liberties of Greece were now placed, and the terror inspired 
by the Persians after their reconquest of Ionia, as this abase- 
ment on the part of the AEginetans, whose commerce with the 
Asiatic islands and continent doubtless impressed them 
strongly with the melancholy consequences of unsuccessful 
resistance to the Great King. But on the present occasion 
their conduct was dictated as much by antipathy to Athens as 
by fear, so that Greece was thus threatened with the intrusion 
of the Persian arm as ally and arbiter in her internal contests 
— a contingency which, if it had occurred now in the dispute 
between AEgina and Athens, would have led to the certain 
enslavement of Greece, though when it did occur nearly a 
century afterwards, towards the close of the Peloponnesian war 
and in consequence of the prolonged struggle between Lace- 
doemon and Athens, Greece had become strong enough in 
her own force to endure it without the loss of substantial 
independence. 

The war between Thebes and .^gina on one side, and 
Athens on the other — ^begun several years before, and growing 
out of the connexion between Athens and Plattea — had never 
yet been terminated. The .^Eginetans had taken part in that 
war from gratuitous feeling, either of friendship for Thebes or 
of enmity to Athens, without any direct ground of quarrel,® 
and they had begun the war even without the formality of 
notice. Though a period apparently not less than fourteen 
years (from about 506-492 B.&) had elapsed, the stale of 
hostility still continued ; and we may readily conceive that 
Hippias, the great instigator of Persian attack upon Greece, 
would not fail to enforce upon all the enemies of Athens the 
prudence of seconding, or at least of not opposing, the efforts 
of the Persian to reinstate him in that city. It was partly 
under this feeling, combined with genuine alarm, that both 

r Ilerodot, vi. 4S, 49, viii, 46. 

* Herodot. v. 81-89, See vol. iv. chapter xxxi. The legendary story 
there given as the provocation of jEgina to the war is evidently not to he 
treated as a real and historical cause of war : a state of quarrel causes all 
such stories to be raked up, and some probably to be Invented. It Is like 
the old alleged quarrel between the Atlienions and the Fclasgi of Lemnos 
<vi. 137-140). 
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Thebes and ^gina manifested submissive dispositions towards 
the heralds of liarius. 

Among these heralds, some had gone both to Athens and to 
Sparta, for the same purpose of demanding earth and water. 
The reception given to them at both places was ang^ in the 
extreme. The Athenians cast the herald into the pit called 
the Barathrum,^ into which they sometimes precipitated public 
criminals : the Spartans threw the herald who came to them 
into a well, desiring the unfortunate messenger to take eaith 
and water from thence to the king. The inviolability of heralds 
was so ancient and undisputed in Greece, from the Homeric 
times downward, that nothing short of the fiercest excitement 
could have instigated any Grecian community to such an out- 
rage. But to the I-ncediEmonians, now accustomed to regrird 
themselves as the first of all Grecian states, and to be addressed 
always in the character of superiors, the demand appeared so 
gross an insult as to banish from their minds for the time all 
recollection of established obligations. They came subse- 
quently, however, to repent of the act as highly criminal, and 
to look upon it as the cause of misfortunes which overtook 
them thirty or forty years afterwards. How they tried at that 
time to expiate it, I shall hereafter recount.® 

* It is to this treatment of the herald that the story in Plutarch’s Life of 
Thcmistolclfis must allude, if that story indeed be tiue, for the Persian 
king was not likely to send a second herald, alter such treatment of the 
fiibt. An interpreter accompanied the herald, speaking Greek os well ns 
his own native language. Themistoklfis proposed and crirried a vote that he 
should be put to death for having employed the Greek language ns medium 
for bai baric dictation. (Plutarch, Themist. c. 6.) We should be glad to 
know from whom Plutarch copied this story. 

Pansanias states that it was MiltiodSs who proposed the putting to death 
of the heralds at Athens (iii. 12, 6) ; and that the divine judgement fell 
upon his family in consequence of it. Prom whom Pausanlos copied this 
statement I do not know ; certainly not irom Herodotus, who does not 
mention Milliad^s in the case, and expressly says that he does not know in 
what manner the divine judgement overtook the Athenians for the crime— 
“ except (says he) that their city and country was afterwards laid waste by 
Xerxes ; but I do not think that this happened on account of the outrage 
on the heralds ” (Ilerodot. vil. 133). 

The belief that there must have been a divine judgement of some sort or 
other, presented a strong stimulus to invent or twist some historical fact to 
correspond with it. Herodotus has suifrclent regard for truth to resist this 
stimulus and to confess his ignorance; a circumstmree whitrhgoes, along 
with others, to strengthen our confidence in his general authority. His 
silence weakens the credibility, but does not refute the allegation, of 
Paus.uii.ss with regard to MilUadfis— which is certainly not intrinsically 
improbable. 

s PIcrodot. viL 133. 
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But if, on the one hand, the wounded dignity of the Spartans 
hurried them into the commission of this wrong, it ^vas on the 
other hand of signal use to the general liberties of Greece, by 
rousing them out of their apathy as to the coming invader, and 
placing them with regard to him in the same state of inexpiable 
hostility as Athens and Eretria. We see at once the bonds 
drawn closer between Athens and Sparta. The Athenians, for 
the first time, prefer a complaint at Sparta against the ^Egine- 
tans for having given earth and water to Darius — accusing them 
of having done this with views of enmity to Athens, and in 
order to invade Attica conjointly with the Persian. This they 
represented “as treason to Hellas,” calling upon Sparta, as 
head of Greece, to interfere. In consequence of their appeal, 
Kleomenes king of Sparta went over to .^Egina, to take measures 
against the authors of the late proceeding, “for the general 
benefit of Hellas.” ^ 

The proceeding now before us is of very great importance 
in the progress of Grecian history. It is the first direct and 
positive historical manifestation of Hellas as an aggregate body, 
with Sparta os its chief, and obligations of a certain sort on the 
part of its members, the neglect or violation of which consti- 
tutes a species of treason. I have already pointed out several 
earlier incidents, showing how the Greek political mind, be- 
ginning from entire severance of states, became gradually 
prepared for this idea of a permanent league with mutual 
obligations and power of enforcement vested in a permanent 
chief — an idea never fully carried into practice, but now dis- 
tinctly manifest and partially operative. First, the great 
acquired power and territory of Sparta, her military training, 
her undisturbed political traditions, create an unconscious 
deference towards her such as was not felt towards any other 
state. Next, she is seen (in the proceedings against Athens 
after the expulsion of Hippias) as summoning and conducting 
to war a cluster of self-obliged Peloponnesian allies, with cer- 
tain formalities which give to the alliance an imposing 
permanence and solemnity. Thirdly, her position becomes 

^ Herodot. vi, 49. nai^o'avi ir(pt ^Al'Y^v^rous) raOrit, IBiws ‘AOitvaioi 
iviKiaro, Soieiavns iirl rats fdyiviiras SeSaitirai {y^v Kai 

S5»p), &s &fia Tf n^pa-fi 4irl tripias ffTpaTf6ufTiu. K«l So’/iei'oi irpoipifftos 
ivtAAffatfra' tpoiriovTis re is rifv Svrfpriji', Karityipeov rav Alyi- 
viirimv iri irairoi'liKaccv, irpoSivTss: rij* 'E\^<{8a. Compare viii. 
I.^, ix. 7, riiii ‘SiKKdSa Sttvhy voiei/itpot vpoSavvai — a new and 
very important phrase. 

■ vl. 6r. Trfr* S« Thp KKetuipta, idvra Ip Alylpp, )c«l Koipd rf 
iyaSd irporfpya^dpeyop, &c. 
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recognised as first power or president of Greece, both by 
foreigners who invite alliance (Croesus) or by Greeks who seek 
help, such as the Platieans against Thebes or the lonians 
against Persia. But Sparta has not been hitherto found willing 
to take on herself the performance of this duty of Protector 
general. She refused the lonians and the Samian Majandrius, 
as well as the Platieans, in spite of their entreaties founded on 
common Hellenic line.age ; the expedition which she undertook 
against PolykratSs of Samos was founded upon private motives 
for displeasure, even in the estimation of the Lacedtemonians 
themselves : moreover, even if all these requests had been 
granted, she might have seemed to he rather obeying a gener- 
ous sympathy than performing a duty incumbent upon her as 
superior. But in the case now before us, of Athens against 
A 5 gina, the latter consideration stands distinctly prominent. 
Athens is not a member of the cluster of Spartan allies, nor 
does she claim the compassion of Sparta, as defenceless against 
an overpowering Grecian neighbour. She complains of a Pan- 
Hellenic obligation as having been contravened by the Ailgine- 
tans to her detriment and danger, and calls upon Sparta to 
enforce upon the delinquents respect to these obligations. For 
the first time in Grecian history, such a call is made ; for the 
first time in Grecian history, it is effectively answered. We 
may well doubt whether it would have been thus answered — 
considering the tardy, unimpressible, and home-keeping, char- 
acter of the Spartans, with their general insensibility to distant 
dangers^ — if the adventure of the Persian herald had not 
occurred to gall their pride beyond endurance — ^to drive them 
into unpardonable hostility with the Great King — and to cast 
them into the same boat with Athens for keeping off an enemy 
who threatened the common liberties of Plellas. 

From this time, then, we may consider that there exists a 
recognised political union of Greece against the Persian 2 — or 
at least something as near to a political union as Grecian 
temper will permit — ^with Sparta as its head for the present. 
To such a pre-eminence of Sparta, Grecian history had been 
gradually tending. But the final event which placed it beyond 
dispute, and which humbled for the time her ancient and only 
rival — Argos — is now to be noticed. 

It was about three or four years before the arrival of these 
Persian heralds in Greece, and nearly at the time when Milfitus 

^ Thncyd. i. 70-118. lioKV0i Tphs ifiSs (i, e, the SparUms) neWriris Ka\ 
inrot'PHifTal irpbs ivSni/ioriroiis. 

* Hcrodot. vii. 145-148, Ol ffwo/xirai 'SMJ)vov M Uipirji, 
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was besieged by the Persian generals, that a war broke out 
between Sparta and Argos ^ — on what grounds Herodotus does 
not inform us. KleomenSs, encouraged by a promise of the 
oracle that he should take Argos, led the Lacedsemonian troops 
to the banks of the Erasinus, the border river of the Argeian 
territory. But the sacrifices, without wliich no river could be 
crossed, were so unfavourable, that he altered his course, ex- 
torted some vessels from jEgina and Sikyon,® and earned his 
troops by sea to Nauplia, the seaport belonging to Argos, and 
to the territory of Tiryns. The Avgeians having marched their 
forces down to resist him, the two armies joined battle ut 
Sepeia near Tiryns, Kleomenfis, by a piece of simplicity on 
the part of his enemies which we find it difficult to credit in 
Herodotus, was enabled to attack them unprepared, and ob- 
tained a decisive victory. For the Argeians (the historian 
states) were so afraid of being over-reached by stratagem, in 
the post which their army occupied over against the enemy, 
that they listened for the commands proclaimed aloud by the 
Lacedmmonian herald, and performed with their own array the 
same order which they thus heard given. This came to the 
knowledge of Kleoraenfis, who communicated private notice to 
his soldiers, that when the herald proclaimed orders to go to 
dinner, they should not obey, but immediately stand to their 
arms. We are to presume that the Argeian camp was suffi- 
ciently near to that of the Lacedsemonians to enable them to 
hear the voice of the herald — ^yet not within sight, from the 
nature of the ground. Accordingly, so soon as the Argeians 
heard the herald in the enemy’s camp proclaim the word to go 
to dinner,® they went to dinner themselves. In this disorderly 

1 That which marks the siege of MilStus, and the defeat of the Argeians 
by KleomenSs, as contcmporaneou.s, or nearly so, is — the common oracular 
dictum delivered in reference to both : in the same prophecy of the Pylhia, 
one half alludes to the sufferings of Mildtus, the other half to those of Argos 
(Hcrodot. vi. 19-77). 

Xptwn^muri yiip ’Apyttoiiri if AfA-^oiiri irepl ffumpbis iws wiKios rrjs 
Tb lilii 4 s aAruii: Toiis ’Ap^sfovs ip 4 poy, ri/v di srapevSiitiiv 
is McXi/irtaus, 

I consider tliis evidence of date to be belter than the statement of 
Fausiinias. That author places tlie enterprise against Argos immediately 
(aurfita — Paus. iii. 4, l) after the accession of KleomenSs, who, as he was 
king when Mteandrius c.nme from Samos (Herodot. iii. 148), must have 
come to the throne not later than 518 or 517 B.c. This would be thirty- 
seven years prior to 480 B.C. ; a dale much too early for the war between 
Kleomen8s and the Argeians, as we may see by Herodotus (vli. 149). 

* Herodot. vi. 92. 

‘ Pferodot. vi. 78 ; compare Xenophon, Rep. Laced, xii. 6, Orders 
for evolutions in the held, in the Lacedoemonian military service, were not 
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condition they were attacked and overthrown by the Spartans. 
Many of them perished in the field, while the fugitives took 
refuge in a thick grove consecrated to their eponymous hero 
Argus. Kleomen^s, having enclosed them therein, yet think- 
ing it safer to employ deceit rather than force, ascertained from 
deserters the names of the chief Argeians thus shut up, and 
then invited them out successively by means of a herald — ^pre- 
tending that he had received their ransom, and that they were 
released. As fast as each man came out, he was put to death ; 
the fate of these unhappy sulferers being concealed from their 
comrades within the grove by the thickness of the foliage, until 
some one climbing to the top of a tree detected and proclaimed 
the destruction going on— after about fifty of the victims had 
perished. Unable to entice any more of the Argeians from 
their consecrated refuge, which tliey still vainly hoped would 
protect them — Kleomengs set fire to the grove and burnt it to 
the ground. The persons within it appear to have been de- 
stroyed either by fire or by sword. ^ After the conflagration 
had begun, he inquired for the first time to whom the grove 
belonged, and learnt that it belonged to the hero Argus. 
Not less than six thousand citizens, the flower and strength of 
Argos, perished in this disastrous battle and retreat. So com- 
pletely was the city prostrated, that Kleomen6s might easily 
have taken it, had he chosen to march thither forthwith and 
attack it with vigour. If we are to believe later historians 
whom Pausanias, Polymnus, and Plutarch had copied, he did 
march thitlier and attack it, but was repulsed by the valour of 
the Argeian women j who, in the dearth of warriors occasioned 
by the recent defeat, took arms along with the slaves, headed 
by the poetess Telesilla, and gallantly defended the walls,^ 
This is probably a mythe, generated by a desire to embody 
in detail the dictum of the oracle a little before, about ” the 

proclaimed by tbe herald, but transmitted through the various gradations 
of officers (Thucyd, v. 66). 

1 Herodot, vi. 79, 80. 

* Pausan. ii. 20, 7 ; Polyoen. viiL 33 1 Plutarch, De Virtnt, Mulier. p. 
245 ; Suidas, v. TcAcViXXa, 

Plutarch cites the historian SokrolCs of Argos for this story about 
Telesilla ; an historian, or perhaps composer of a vspi^’yijirM “Apyous, of 
unknown dale i compare Diogen. LaSrt. ii. 3, 47, .and Plutarch, Question, 
Komaic. p. 270-^77. According to Ids representation, KIeomcn6s and 
Demaratua jointly assaulted the town of Argos, and DemaratuSj after 
having penetrated into the town and become master of the Pamphyliakon, 
was driven out ogiiin by the women. Now Herodotus informs us that ' 
Kleomenfe and Demnratus were never employed upon the same expedition, 
after the disairreement in their march to Attica (v. 75, vi. 64), 
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female conquering the male.” ^ Without meaning to deny that 
the Argeian women might have been capable of achieving so 
patriotic a deed, if Kleomenfis had actually marched to the 
attack of their city — we are compelled by the distinct statement 
of Herodotus to afiinn that he never did attack it. Immediately 
after the burning of the 'sacred grove of Argos, he dismissed 
the bulk of his army to Sparta, retaining only one thousand 
choice troops — ^with whom he marched up to the Hfirajum, or 
great temple of H6rS, between Argos and Mylcfin®, to offer 
sacrifice. The priest in attendance forbade him to enter, 
saying that no stranger was allowed to offer sacrifice in the 
temple. But Kleomen6s had once already forced his way into 
the sanctuary of AthenS on the Athenian acropolis, in spite of 
the priestess and her interdict — ^and he now acted still more 
brutally towards the Argeian priest, for he directed his helots to 
drag him from the altar and scourge him. Having offered 
sacrifice, Kleomenes returned with his remaining force to 
Sparta." 

But the army whom he had sent home returned with a full 
persuasion that Argos might easily have been taken — that the 
king alone was to blame for having missed the opportunity. 
As soon as he himself returned, his enemies (perhaps his col- 
league Demaratus) brought him to trial before the ephors on a 
charge of having been bribed, against which he defended him- 
self as follows. He had invaded the hostile territory on the 
faith of an assurance from the oracle that he should take Argos j 
but so soon as he had burnt down the sacred grove of the 
hero Argus (without knowing to whom it belonged^ he became 
at once sensible that this was all that the god meant by taking 
Argos, and therefore that the divine promise had been fully 
realised. Accordingly, he did not tliink himself at liberty to 
commence any fresh attack, until he had ascertained whether 
the gods would approve it and would grant him success. It 
was with this view that he sacrificed in the Hfiraium, There, 
though his sacrifice was favourable, he observed that the flame 
kindled on the altar flashed back from the bosom of the statue 

1 Herodot. vi. 77. 

'AAV ^r<LV 71 0rj\9M rbif aptftva viKi^atra, 

leal kv8o 9 «ir 'ApytioMrw api}Tae» &c. 

If this prophecy can be said to have any distinct naeaning, it probably 
refers to H6re, as protectress of Argos, repulsing the Spartans. 

Pausanias (iL ao, 7) might reasoaably doubt whetlier Herodotus under- 
stood this omcle in the same sense os he did ; it is plain that Uciodotus 
could not have so understood it. 

® Herodot. vi. So, 81 j oonumre v. 72. 
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of H6rS, and not from her head. If the flame had flashed 
from her head, he would have known at once that the gods 
intended him to take the city by storm ; ^ but the flash from 
her bosom plainly indicated that the topmost success was out 
of his reach, and that he had already reaped all the glories 
which they intended for him. We may see that Herodotus, 
though he refrains from criticising this story, suspects it to be 
a fabrication. Not so the Spartan ephors. To them it ap- 
peared not less true as a story than triumphant as a defence, 
ensuring to Kleomcnfis an honourable acquittal.® 

Though this Spartan king lost the opportunity of taking 
Argos, his victories already gained had inflicted upon her a 
blow such as she did not recover for a generation, putting her 
for a time out of all condition to dispute the primacy of Greece 
with Lacedccmon. I have already mentioned that both in 
legend and in earliest history, Argos stands forth as the first 
power in Greece, with legendary claims to headship, and 
decidedly above Lacedaemon ; who gradually usurps from her, 
first the reality of superior power, next the recognition of pre- 
eminence — and is now, at the period which we have reached^ 
taking upon herself both the rights and the duties of a presiding 
state over a body of allies who are bound both to her and to 
each other. Her title to this honour, however, was never 
admitted at Argos, and it is very probable that the war just 

* Hcrodot. vi. Sa. el y&o iicrijs iceipaKris rod ayd?i^Mros 
cUpietv %v Kar’ lixpris toKiV 4k rap Si artiSiav \dit^ayros, irav ol 
n-ciroi^irSai Sffop i Otis 

l<'ur the expression alpiotv Kar’ ixpris, compare Herodot. vi. ai and 
Danun. Lex. Homer, v. ixpos. In this expression os generally used, the 
Inst words kot’ &Kpris have lost their primilive and special sense, and do 
little more than intensify the simple <ap4etp — equivalent to something like 
“tie fond en coinhle : ” for KleonienSs is accused by his enemies — tpi/iepoi 
IMP SapoSoK'/itrapra, oSk ihioip rh^Apyoi, wapeip oiirer4as pup iketv. But in 
the story recounted by Klcomenfe, the words kht’ &km! come back to their 
primitive meaning, and serve ns the foundation for his religious inference, 
Irom type to tiling typified ; if the Ught had .shone from me head or 
of the statue, this would have intimated that the gods meant him to take 
the cdty "from top to bottom." 

In regard to this very illustrative story — which there seems no reason for 
mistrusting — the contrast between the ^int of view of Herodotus and that 
of the Spartan epihors deserves notice. Herodotus, while he afBims dis- 
tinctly that it was the real story told by ICleomenSs, sn^ecls its truth, and 
utters as much of scepticism as his pious fear will permit him : the ephors 
find it in complete harmony both vrith their canon of belief and with their 
religions feeling — Si ff<pi oCrs el iffsvSd/wvor oikt el i\n$ia 

Aiyap, fxa a’a(piipias elvat' fb.e(« S' 3p, . , , TaSra Si Aiyap, erurrd re icai 
oMra isixee STrapre^rpcri Kiyeip, koI iiri^vye •KObXUp rail SiaKanras, , 

® Compare Pausanias, ii. 20 , 8. 
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described grew in some way or other out of the increasing pre- 
sidential power which circumstances were tending to throw into 
her hands. Now the complete temporary prostration of Argos 
was one essential condition to the quiet acquisition of this 
power by Sparta. Occurring as it did two or three years before 
the above-recounted adventure of the heralds, it removed the 
only rival at that time both willing and able to compete with 
Sparta — a rival who might well have prevented any effective 
union under another chief, though she could no longer have 
secured any Pan-Hellenic ascendency for herself — a rival who 
would have seconded A!gina in her submission to the Persians, 
and would thus have lamed incurably the defensive force of 
Greece. The ships which KleomenSs had obtained from the 
..diginetans as well as from the Sikyonians, against their own 
will, for landing his troops at Nauplia, brought upon both these 
cities the enmity of Argo.s, which the Sikyonians compromised 
by paying a sum of money, while the j^ginetans refused to do 
so.^ The circumstances of the Kleomenic war had thus the 
effect not only of enfeebling Argos, but of alienating her from 
her rtatural allies and supporters, and clearing the ground for 
undisputed Spartan primacy. 

Reluming now to the complaint preferred by Athens to the 
Spartans against the traitorous submission of to Darius, 
we find that king KleoraenSs passed immediately over to that 
island for the purpose of inquiry and punishment. He was 
proceeding to seize and carry away as prisoners several of the 
leading AEginetans, when Krius and some others among them 
opposed to him a menacing resistance, telling him that he came 
without any regular warrant from Sparta and under the influence 
of Athenian bribes — that in order to carry authority, both the 
Spartan kings ought to come together. It was not of their own 
accord that the .^Eginetans ventured to adopt so dangerous a 
course. Demaratus, the colleague of Kleomenfis in the junior 
or Prokleid line of kings, had suggested to them the step and 
promised to carry them through it safely.® Dissension between 
the two co-ordinate kings was no new phEenoraenon at Sparta. 
But in the case of Demaratus and Kleomenfis, it had broken out 
some years previously on the occasion of the inarch against 
Attica. Hence Demaratus, hating his colleague more than 
ever, entered into the present intrigue with the iEginetans with 
the deliberate purpose of frustrating his intervention. Ho 

^ Iterodot. vi. 92, 

* Ilerodot. vi, 50. KpTos — ihxy* Si tbwtk SirurroX^s 
Compare Pnnsnn. ill. 4, 
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succeeded, so that Kleomenfis was compelled to return to 
Sparta j not without unequivocal menace against Krius and the 
other -^ginetans who had repelled him,^ and not without a 
thorough determination to depose Demaratus. 

It appears that suspicions had always attached to the legit- 
imacy of Demaratus’s birth. His reputed father Aristo, having 
had no offspring by two successive wives, at last became en- 
amoured of the wife of his friend Agfitus — a woman of surpass- 
ing beauty — and entrapped him into an agreement, whereby each 
solemnly bound himself to surrender anything belonging to him 
which the other might ask for. That which Agetus asked from 
Aristo was at once given. In return, the latter demanded to 
have the wife of Agfitus, who was thunderstruck at the request 
and indignantly complained of having been cheated into a sacra- 
fice of all others the most painful : nevertheless the oath was 
peremptory, and he was forced to comply. The birth of Demar- 
atus took place so soon after this change of husbands, that when 
it was first made known to Aristo, as he sat npon a bench along 
with the ephors, he counted on his fingers the number of months 
since his marriage, and exclaimed with an oath — “ The child 
cannot be mine.” He soon however retracted his opinion, and 
acknowledged the child, who grew up without any question being 
publicly raised as to his birth, and succeeded his father on 
the throne. But tlie original words of Aristo had never been 
forgotten, and private suspicions were still cherished that 
Demaratus was really the son of his mother’s first husband.® 

Of those suspicions Kleomencs now resolved to avail him- 
self, exciting Leotychides, the next heir in the Prokleid line of 
kings, to impugn publicly the legitimacy of Demaratus — en- 
gaging to second him with all his influence as next in order for the 
crown — and exacting in return a promise that he would support 
the intervention against .I'Egina. Leotychidfis was animated 
not merely by ambition, but also by private enmity against De- 
maratus, who had disappointed him of his intended bride. He 
warmly entered into the scheme, arraigned Demaratus as no true 
Herakleid, and produced evidence to prove the original doubts 
expressed by Aristo. A serious dispute was thus raised at 
Sparta, wherein KleomenSs, espousing the pretensions of Leoty- 
chidfis, recommended that the question as to the legitimacy of 
Demaratus should be decided by reference to the Delphian 
oracle. Through the influence of K6bon, a powerful native of 

* Herodot. vi. $0-61, 64. Ariniptiros — xol ttyp 

* Herodot. vi. 6r, 6a, 63. 
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Delphi, he procured from the Pythian priestess an answer pro- 
nouncing that Demaratus was not the son of Arislo.i Leoty- 
chides thus became king of the Prokleid line, while Demaratus 
descended into a private station, and was elected at the ensuir^ 
solemnity of the Gymnopsedia to an official function. The new 
king, unable to repress a hurst of triumphant spite, sent an 
attendant to ask him in the public theatre, how he felt as an 
officer having once been a king. Stung with this insult, De- 
maratus replied that he himself had tried them both, and that 
Leotychides might in time come to tr^ them both also : the 
question (he added) shall bear its fruit — great evil, or great 
good, to Sparta. So saying he covered his face and retired 
home from the theatre — offered a solemn farewell sacrifice at 
the altar of Zeus Herkeios, and solemnly adjured his mother to 
declare to him who his real father was — then at once quitted 
Sparta for Elis, under pretence of going to consult the Delphian 
oracle.® 

Demaratus was well known to be a high-spirited and ambitious 
man — noted, among other things, as the only Lacedsemonian 
king down to the time of Herodotus who had ever gained a 
chariot victory at Olympia. Hence Kleomenfes and Leoty- 
chidfis became alarmed at the mischief which ho might do 
them in exile. By the law of Sparta, no Herakleid was allowed 
to establish his residence out of the country, on pain of death. 
This marks the sentiment of the Lacediemonians, and Deraa- 
ratus was not the less likely to give trouble because they had 
pronounced him illegitimate.® Accordingly they sent in pur- 
suit of him, and seized him in the island of Zakynthus. But 
the Zakynthians would not consent to surrender him, so that he 
passed unobstructed into Asia, where he presented himself to 

® Herodot. vi. 65, 66. In an analogous case akerwards, where the 
succession was disputed between Agesilnns the brother, and Leolychidgs 
the reputed son, of the deceased king Agis, the Lacedeemonians appear to 
Lave taken upon themselves to pronounce Leolychklls illegitimate j or 
rather to assume tacitly such illegitimacy by choosing AgesUaus in prefer- 
ence, without the aid of the oracle (Xenophon, 1 -Iellen, ill, 3, 1-4 ; 
Plutarch, Ageailaus, c. 3). The previous oracle from Delphi, however, 
ipvKi^eurB(U rijy 13 airi\e(a)', was cited on the occasion, and the 

question was, in wlmt manner it should be interpreted, 

® Herodot. vi. 6S, 69. The answer made by the mother to this appeal 
—informing Demaratus that he is the sou either of King Arista, or of the 
hero Astrobakus — ^is extremely interesting as an evidence of Grecian 
manners and feeling. 

* Plutarch, Agis, c. 11. aark 8^ tivo i> 6 hoii waXoikv, bs otix 8(t rip 'Hpa- 
it\e(Sr)P iic yupawhs A\Xo8«ffflr rtKPoSffBat, rhp 8“ iire\66pTa rfjs %rdpT^s iiri 
wpiis Mpovt ifirtSpiitrKiiiP 
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Darius, and was received with abundant favours and presents.' 
We shall hereafter find him the companion of Xerxfes, giving 
to that monarch advice such as, if it liad been acted upon, 
would have proved the ruin of Grecian independence ; to which 
however he would have been even more dangerous, if he had 
remained at home as king of Sparta. 

Meanwhile Kleomenes, having obtained a consentient colleague 
in LeotychidSs, went with him over to .i??gina, eager to revenge 
himself for the affront which had been put upon him. To the 
requisition and presence of the two kings jointly, the j®ginetans 
did not dare to oppose any resistance. Kleomenes made 
choice of ten citizens eminent for wealth, station, and influence, 
among whom were Krius and another person named Kasambus, 
the two most powerful men in the island. Conveying them 
away to Athens, he deposited them as hostages in the hands of 
the Athenians.® 

It was in this state that the affairs of Athens and of Greece 
generally were found by the Persian armament which landed at 
Marathon, the progress of which we are now about to follow. 
And the events just recounted were of material importance, 
considered in their interdict bearing upon the success of that 
armament Sparta had now, on the mvitation of Athens, as- 
sumed to herself for the first time a formal Pan-Hellenic primacy, 
her ancient rival Argos being too much broken to contest it — 
her two kings, at this juncture unanimous, employ their pre- 
siding interference in coercing ASgina, and placing ./Eginctan 
hostages in the hands of Athens. The ^Eginetans would not 
have been unwilling to purchase victory over a neighbour and 
rival at the cost of submission to Persia, and it was the Spartan 
interference only which restrained them from assailing Athens 
conjointly with the Persian invaders j thus leaving the bands of 
the Athenians free, and their courage undiminished, for the 
coming trial. 

Meanwhile a vast Persian force, brought together in conse 
quence of the preparation made during the last two years in 
every part of the empire, had as.sembled in the Aleian plain of 
Kilikia near the sea. A fleet of six hundred armed triremes, 
together with many transports both for men and horses, was 
brought hither for their embarkation : the troops were put on 
board and sailed along the coast to Samos in Ionia. The Ionic 
and iEolic Greeks constituted an important part of this arma- 
ment, while the Athenian exile Plippias was on board as guide 
and auxiliary in the attack of Attica. The generals were Satis, 

' Plerodot. vi. 70. * Herodot. vL 73. ' 
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a Median^ — and Artapheriifis, son of the satrap of Sardis so 
named, and nephew of Darius. We may remark that Datis is 
the first person of Median lineage who is mentioned as ap- 
pointed to high command after the accession of Darius, which 
had been preceded and marked, os I have noticed in a former 
chapter, by an outbreak of hostile nationality between the 
Medes and Persians. Their instructions were, generally, to re- 
duce to subjection and tribute all such Greeks as had not 
already given earth and water. But Darius directed them most 
particularly to conquer Eretria and Athens, and to bring the 
inhabitants as slaves into his presence.® These orders were 
literally meant, and probably neither the generals nor the 
soldiers of this vast armament doubted that they would be 
literally executed ; and that before the end of the year, the 
wives, or rather the widows, of men like Themistokles and 
Aristeides would be seen among a mournful train of Athenian 
prisoners on the road from Sardis to Susa, thus accomplish- 
ing the wish expressed by queen Atossa at the instance of 
Demokfedfis. 

The recent terrific storm near Mount Athos deterred the 
Persians from following the example of Mardonius, and taking 
their course by the Hellespont and Thrace. It was resolved 
to strike straight across the Aigean ® (the mode of attack which 
intelligent Greeks like ThemistoklSs most feared, even after the 
repulse of Xerxfis) from Samos to Euboea, attacking the inter- 
mediate islands in the way. Among those islands was Naxos, 
which ten years before had stood a long siege, and gallantly re- 
pelled the Persian Megabatfis with the Milesian Aristagoras. 
It was one of the main objects of Datis to efface this stain on the 
Persian arms and to take a signal revenge on the Naxians.* 
Crossing from Samos to Naxos, he landed his army on the 
island, which he found an easier prize than ho had expected. 
The terrified citizen.s, abandoning their town, fled with their 
families to the highest summits of their mountains ; while the 

^ Herodot. vi. 94. aarfi' t«, iivra, MqSoi' yivts, &e. 

Cornelius Nepoa {Life of Pnusanias, c. i) calls Mardonius a Medej 
which cannot be true, since he was the son of Gobryas, one of the seven 
Persian conspirators (Herodot. vi. 43). 

® Herodot. vi. 94. ivrtiSAiitvas Ji iiriwe/nre, i(ai/SpimoSt(r«vras ’Zp^rpiw 
iciA *KHvas, &yeo> iavrf 1 $ iySpiroSa, 

According to the Menexenus of Plato (c. ly, p. 245), Darius ortlerod 
Datis to fulfil this order on peril of his own head ; no such harshness 
appears in Herodotus. 

' Thucyd. i. 93. 

* Herodot. vi, 95, 96. lirl rairijv (Naxos) yitp Trpiirtiy inetxw ffrpa- 
reieo'Bat ot Jlip(r<u, /leuvrifiint rSy irporepoy. 
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Persians, seizing as slaves a few who had been dilatory in flight, 
burnt the undefended town with its edifices sacred and profane. 

Immense indeed was the difference in Grecian sentiment 
towards the Persians created by the terror-striking reconquest 
of Ionia, and by the exhibition of a large Phenician fleet in the 
^gean. The strength of Naxos was the same now as it had 
been before the Ionic revolt, and the successful resistance then 
made might have been supposed likely to nerve the courage of 
its Inhabitants. Yet such is the fear now inspired by a Persian 
armament, that the eight thousand Naxian hoplites abandon 
their towns and their gods without striking a blow,^ and thinlc 
of nothing but personal safety for themselves and their families. 
A sad augm-y for Athens and Eretria I 

From Naxos Datis despatched his fleet round the other 
Cyclades islands, requiring from each, hostages for fidelity and 
a contingent to increase his army. With the sacred island of 
Delos, however, he dealt tenderly and respectfully. The 
Delians had fled before his approach to Tenos, but Datis sent 
a herald to invite them back apin, promised to preserv'e their 
persons and property inviolate, and proclaimed that he had re- 
ceived express orders from the Great King to reverence the 
island in which Apollo and Artemis were born. His acts corre- 
sponded with this language ; for the fleet was not allowed to 
touch the island, and he himself, landing with only a few at- 
tendants, offered a magnificent sacrifice at the altar. As a 
large portion of his armament consisted of Ionic Greeks, such 
pronounced respect to the island of Delos may probably be 
ascribed to the desire of satisfying their religious feelings ; for 
in their days cf early freedom, this island had been the scene 
of their solemn periodical festivals, as I have already more than 
once remarked. 

Pursuing his course without resistance along the islands, and 
demanding reinforcements as well as hostages from each, Datis 
at length touched the southernmost portion of Euboea — the 
town of Karystus and its territory.® The Karystians at first re- 
fused either to give hostages or to furnish reinforcements against 
their friends and neighbours. But tliey were speedily com- 
pelled to submission by the aggressive devastation of the in- 
vaders. This was the first taste of resistance which Datis had 
yet experienced ; and the facility with which it was overcome 

The historians of Naxos affirmed that Datis had been remdsed from 
the island. We find tliis statement in Plntarch, De Malign. Herodot, o. 
36, p. 869, among ids violent and unfounded contradictions of Herodotus. 

* Herodot. vi. 99. 
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gave him a promising omen as to his success against Eretria, 
whither he soon arrived. 

The destination of the armament was no secret to the in- 
habitants of this fated city, among whom consternation, aggra- 
vated by intestine differences, was the reigning sentiment. 
They made application to Athens for aid, which was readily 
and conveniently afforded to them by means of those four 
thousand kleruchs or out-citizens whom the Athenians had 
planted sixteen years before in the neighbouring territory of 
Chalkis. Notwithstanding such reinforcement, however, many 
of them despaired of defendbg the city, and thought only of 
seeking shelter on the unassailable summits of the island, as 
the more numerous and powerful Naxians had already done 
before them j while another party, treacherously seeking their 
own profit out of the public calamity, lay in wait for an oppor- 
tunity of betraying the city to the Persians.^ Though a public 
resolution was taken to defend the city, yet so manifest was the 
absence of that stoutness of heart which could alone avail to 
save it, that a leading Eretrian named .<Eschin6s was not 
ashamed to forewarn the four thousand Athenian allies of the 
coming treason, and urge them to save themselves before it was 
too late. They followed his advice and passed over to Attica 
by way of Ordpus ; while the Persians disembarked their troops, 
and even their horses, in expectation that the Eretrians would 
come out and fight, at Tamynas and other places in the territory. 
As the Eretrians did not come out, they proceeded to lay siege 
to the city, and for some days met with a brave resistance, so 
that the loss on both sides was considerable. At length two of 
the leading citizens, Euphovbus and Pbilagrus, with others, be- 
trayed Eretria to the besiegers ; its temples were burnt, and its 
inhabitants dragged into slavery.* It is impossible to credit the 
exaggerated statement of Plato, which is applied by him to the 
Persians at Eretria as it had been before applied by Herodotus 

^ Hcrodot. vi. 100. t&v Sfe 'Efm-piiuy ijr Upa oiShy iyiis pyiKevita, d 
/urPirt/atayTo piv ‘AOTtvalovs, iipp 6 ytoy Sh Siipitirlas Ideas' ol fihv yitp aiiTeeyy 
ifiouh-fioyro exTidwtiy riiv vd\iy & ri diepa rrjs Ei/ 3 oliii, &W01 Si aMoy tSia 
KipSta itpotrStKSpeyoi wapk roti Xlfpffew owtffOiu irpoSo<rir)y iffaevi^ByTO. 

Allusion to this treason among Qie Eretrians is to be found in a saying 
of Themistoklds (Plutarch, I'hemist. c. ii). 

The story told by HSralcleidfis Ponticus (ap. Athenie, xi). p. 536), of an 
earlier Persian armament which hod assailed Eretria and failed, cannot be 
at all understood ; it rather looks like a mytlie to explain the origin of the 
great wealth possessed by the family of Kallias at Athens — the AaK/til- 
irKavTos, There is another story, hoving the same explanatory object, in 
Plutarch, AristeidSs, c. S. 

® Herodot. vi. 101, loa. 
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to the Persians at Chios and Samos — that they swept the 
territory clean of inhabitants by joining hands and forming a 
line across its whole breadth.^ Evidently this is an idea, illus- 
trating the possible effects of numbers and ruinous conquest, 
which has been woven into the tissue of historical statements, 
like so many other illustrative ideas in the writings of Greek 
authors, That a large proportion of the inhabitants were 
carried away as prisoners, there can be no doul)t. But the 
traitors who betrayed the town were spared and rewarded by the 
Persians,® and we see plainly that cither some of the inhabitants 
must have been left, or new settlers introduced, when we 
find the Eretrians reckoned ten years afterwards among the 
opponents of XerxGs. 

Datis had thus accomplished with little or no resistance one 
of the two express objects commanded by Darius, and his army 
were elated with the confident hope of soon completing the 
other. After halting a few days at Erctria, and depositing in 
the neighbouring islet of /li^ilia the prisoners recently captured, 
he re-embarked his army to cross over to Attica, and landed in 
the memorable bay of Marathon on the eastern coast— -the s[)ot 
indicated by the despot Hippias, who now landed along with 
the Persians, twenty years after his expulsion from the govern- 
ment. Forty-seven years had elapsed since he had made as a 
young man this same passage, from Erctria to Marathon, in 
conjunction with his father Peisistratus, on the occasion of the 
second restoration of the latter. On that previous occasion, 
the force accompanying the father had been immeasurably in- 
ferior to that which now seconded the son. Yet it had been 
found amply sufficient to carry him in triumph to Athens, with 
feeble opposition from citizens alike irresolute and disunited, 

^ Plato, Lcgg. iii. p, 6g8, and Mcnexen. c. lo, p, 240 ; Diogen. laert. 
iii. 33 ; Heroclot. vi. 31 1 compare Strabo, x. 11. 440, who ascribes to 
Ileiorlotus (he statement of Plato about the aa’piveotris of Eretria. Plato 
says notliing about the betrayal of the city. 

It is to be remarked, that in the passage of the Treatise de Legibus, 
Plato mentions this story (about the Persians having swept the territory of 
Eretria clean of its inhabitants) with some doubt as to its irath, and os If it 
were a rumour intentionally circulated by Datis with a view lo frighten 
the Athenians. Eat in the Mcncxenus, tho stoiQr is given as if it were an 
authentic luslnrical fact. 

® Plutarch, De Garrulitate, 0. 15, p. 510. The descendants of Gonmrhts 
tho Eretrian, who passed over to the Persians on this occasion, are found 
nearly a century afterwards in possession of a town and district in Myslu, 
which the Persian king had bestowed upon their ancestor. I-Ierodotus 
does not mention Gongylus (Xenopii, PIcIlen. iii. I, 6). 

This surrender to tho Persians drew uppn the Eretrians bitter remarks 
at the time of the battle of Solamis (Plutarch, TbemistokISs, c. 11). . 
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And the march of Hippias from Marathon to Athens would 
now have been equally easy, as it was doubtless conceived to 
be by himself, both in his waking hopes and in the dream 
which Herodotus mentions — ^had not the Athenians whom he 
found been men radically different from those whom he had 
left. 

To that great renewal of the Athenian character, under the 
demoeratical institutions which had subsisted since the dis- 
possession of Hippias, I have already pointed attention in 
a former chapter. Tire modifications introduced by Klei- 
sthenes in the constitution had now existed eighteen or nineteen 
years, without any attempt to overthrow them by violence. 
The Ten Tribes, each with its constituent demes, had be- 
come a part of the established habits of the country ; the 
citizens had become accustomed to exercise a genuine and 
self-determined decision, in their assemblies political as well as 
judicial j while even the senate of Areopagus, renovated by the 
nine annual archons successively chosen who passed into it 
after their year of office, had also become identified in feeling 
with the constitution of Kleisthenfis. Individual citizens doubt- 
less remained, partisans in secret, and perhaps correspondents, 
of Hippias, But the mass of citizens, in every scale of life, 
could look upon his return with nothing but terror and aversion. 
With what degree of newly-acquired energy the demoeratical 
Athenians could act in defence of their country and institutions, 
has already been related in a former chapter. But unfortunately 
we possess few particulars of Athenian history, during the de- 
cade preceding 490 d . c ., nor can we follow in detail the working 
of the government. The new form, however, which Athenian 
politics had assumed becomes partially manifest when wc ob- 
serve the three loaders who stand prominent at this important 
epoch — Miltiadfis, ThemistoklSs, and Aristeidfis. 

The first of the three had returned to Athens three or four 
years before the approach of Datis, after six or seven years’ 
absence in the Chersoiiesus of Thrace, whither he had been 
originally sent by Hippias about the year 517-siG b-c., to in- 
herit the properly as well as the supremacy of his uncle the 
oekist MlltiadSs. As despot of the Chersonese, and as one of 
the subjects of Persia, he had been among the lonians who ac- 
companied Darius to the Danube in his Scythian expedition. 
He had been the author of that memorable recommendation 
which Histiseus and the other despots did not think it their in- 
terest to follow — of destroying the bridge and leaving the Persian 
king to perish. Subsequently he had been unable to remain 
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permanently in the Chersonese, for reasons which have before 
been noticed; but he seems to have occupied it during the 
period of the Ionic revolt.^ What part he took in that revolt, 
we do not know. He availed himself, however, of the period 
while the Persian satraps were emjjloyed in suppressing it, and 
deprived of the mastery of the sea, to expel, in conjunction with 
forces from Athens, both the Persian garrison and the Pelasgic 
inhabitants from the islands of Lemnos and Imbvos. But the 
extinction of the Ionic revolt threatened him with ruin. When 
the Phenician fleet, in the summer following the capture of 
Milfilus, made its conquering appearance in the Hellespont, 
he was forced to escape rapidly to Athens with his immediate 
friends and property, and with a small squadron of five ships. 
One of these ships, commanded by his son Metiochus, was 
actually captured between the Chersonese and Imbros ; and 
the Phenicians were most eager to capture Miltiadfis himself,® 
inasmuch as he was personally odious to Darius from his 
strenuous recommendation to destroy the bridge over the 
Danube. On arriving at Athens, after his escape from the 
Phenician fleet, he was brought to trial before the judicial popu- 
lar assembly for alleged misgovernment in the Chersonese, or 
for what Herodotus calls “his despotism” there exercised.® 
Probably the Athenian citizens settled in that peninsula may 
have had good reason to complain of him, — the more so as he 
had carried out with him the maxims of government prevalent 
at Athens under the Peisistratids, and had in his pay a body 
of Thracian mercenaries. However the people at Athens 
honourably acquitted him, probably in part from the reputation 
which he had obtained as conqueror of Lemnos ; * and he was 
one of the ten annually elected generals of the republic, during 
the year ef this Persian expedition — chosen at the beginning of 
the Attic year, shortly after the summer solstice, at a time when 
Datis and Hippias had actually sailed, and were known to be 
approaching. 

The character of Miltiadfis is one of great bravery and decision 
— qualities pre-eminently useful to his country on the present 

^ Tha chapter of Herodotus (w. 40) relating to the adventures of 
MiUiadd.s is extremely perplexing, ns I have already remarked in a former 
note: and Wesseling considers that it involves chronological diiHcnlties 
which oar present MSS. do not enable ns to dear up. Neither Schweig- 
heuser, nor the explanation cited in Btthr’s note, is satisfactory. 

® Herodot. vi. 43-104. ® Herodot. vi. 39-104. 

* Herodot. vi. 132. MikriiiSsr, koI wpSTtpof ebSoia/iiiai’ — i. e, before the 
battle of Marathon. How much his reputation had been heightened by 
the conquest of Lemnos, see Herodot. vi. 136. 
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crisis, and the more useful as he was under the strongest motive 
to put them forth, from the personal hostility of Darius towards 
him. Yet he does not peculiarly belong to the democracy of 
Kleisthenfis, like his younger contemporaries ThemistoldSs and 
AristeidSs. The two latter are specimens of a class of men new 
at Athens since the expulsion of Hippias, and contrasting 
forcibly with Peisistratus, Lykurgus, and Megakles, the political 
leaders of the preceding generation. Themistoklfis and Ari- 
steidSs, different as they were in disposition, agree in being 
politicians of the democratical stamp, exercising ascendency by 
and through the people — devoting their time to the discharge 
of public duties, and to the frequent discussions in the politi- 
cal and judicial meetings of the people — manifesting those 
combined powers of action, comprehension, and persuasive 
speech, which gradually accustomed the citizens to look to 
them as advisers as well as leaders — ^but always subject to 
criticism and accusation from unfriendly rivals, and exercising 
such rivalry towards each other with an asperity constantly in- 
creasing. Instead of Attica disunited and torn into armed 
factions, as it had been forty years before — the Diakrii under 
one man, and the Parali and Pedicis under others— we have 
now Attica one and indivisible; regimented into a body of 
orderly hearers in the Pnyx, appointing and holding to ac- 
countability the magistrates, and open to be addressed by 
Themistoklfis, Aristeidfis, of any other citizen who can engage 
their attention. 

Neither Themistokl^s nor Aristcides could boast a lineage 
of gods and heroes, like tlte Aiakid MiltiadSs.^ Both were of 
middling station and circumstances. Aristeidfis, son of Lysi- 
machus, was on both sides of pure Athenian blood j but the 
wife of Neokles, father of Themislokl6s, was a foreign woman 
of Thrace or of Karia ; and such an dlionce is the less sur- 
prising, since Themistokl6s must have been born during the 
dynasty of the Peisistratids, when the status of an Athenian 
citizen had not yet acquired its political value. - There was a 
marked contrast between these two eminent men — those points 
which stood most con.spicuous in the one being comparatively 
deficient in the other. In the description of ThemistoklAs, 
which we have the advantage of finding briefly sketched by 
Tbucy^d&s, the circumstance most emphatically brought out 
is, his immense force of spontaneous invention and apprehen- 
sion, without any previous aid either from teaching or gradual 


' Herodot. vi. 35. 
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practice. The might of unassisted nature^ was never so 
strikingly exhibited as in him. He conceived the complica- 
tions of a present embarrassment, and divined the chances of 
a mysterious future, with equal sagacity and equal quickness. 
The right expedient seemed to flash upon his mind extempore, 
even in the most perplexing contingencies, without the least 
necessity for premeditation. He was not less distinguished for 
daring and resource in action ; when engaged on any joint 
affairs, his superior competence marked him out as the leader 
for others to follow, and no business, however foreign to his 
experience, ever took him by surprise, or came wholly amiss to 
him. Such is the remarkable picture which Thucydides draws 
of a countryman whose death nearly coincided in time with 
his own birth. The untutored readiness and universality of 
Themistoklfis probably formed in his mind a contrast to the 
more elaborate discipline, and careful preliminary study, with 
which the statesmen of his own day — and Periklds especially, 
the greatest of them — approached the consideration and dis- 
cussion of public affairs. ThemistoklSs had received no 
teaching from philosopher, sophists and rhetors, who were 
the instructors of well-born youth in the days of ThucydidSs, 
and whom Aristophanes, the contemporary of the latter, so 
unmercifully derides — ^treating such instruction as worse than 
nothing, and extolling, in comparison with it, the unlettered 
courage, with mere gymnastic accomplishments, of the victors 
at Marathon.® There is no evidence in the mind of Thucydides 
of any such undue contempt towards his own age. The same 
terms of contrast are tacitly present to his mind, but he seems 
to treat the great capacity of Themistokl6s as the more a 
matter of wonder, since it sprung up without that preliminary 
cultivation which had gone to the making of Perikl6s. 

The general character given by Plutarch,® though many of 

* Thucycl, i. 13S. ify yitp i 0 tfu<rTo«K^s /SeffaiJrara Si; hrxhv 

SrfKiitas k «1 Suul>ep 6 vrm ti aM p&hhoy Mpur Ottupiffat' 

yhp (rwiffti Ka\ otry wpopaOiiy it aiTi;y aisiy offr* itripaSiiy, r&y 
re vapaxpyjptt S‘’ i}>Mxlirr 7 ;t fiovKilt Kpdrtffrot yyApay, «bI rSy peMjyray W 
wAeiorror raS yevtirapiyav ipurros ehcagrl;!, Kal 4 pkv perk 
Htiy^criurBm oTis re' Sv weipiw rfij, xpiyai hayat oSk itriiMMuro. ti re 

Apetyoy ^ xetpov iy r$ itpavei Sri irpaeiipa pdXurra'’ khA rS l^ipitay ehteXy, 
ipireas piv Svydpei peKirtis Si / 3 paX"vqrt, apdriirros SI) alfrof 
oiroo'XsStrffen' Siovra iy^yero. 

® See Ihe contrast of the old and new education, as set forth in Aristd 
phanSs, Nubes, psy-roM ; also Ranee, 1067. 

About the traimngofTheroistolclSs, com pared with that of the eontemp<> 
raries ofPerilcIfis, see also Plutarch, Themistokl. c; a. , ■ 

• Plutarch, Themistokifis, 0. 3, 4, S j Cornelius Nfepos, 'Themlsti'.c.''!, ! ' 
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his anecdotes are both trifling and apocryphal, is quite con- 
sistent with the brief sketch just cited from Thucydides. 
Themistoklfis had an unbounded passion — not merely for 
glory, insomuch that the laurels of MiltiadSs acquired at 
Marathon deprived him of rest — but also for display of every 
kind. He was eager to vie with men richer than himself in 
showy exhibition — one great source, though not the only 
source, of popularity at Athens — nor was he at all scrupulous 
in procuring the means of doing so. Besides being assiduous 
in attendance at the Ekklesia and the Dikastery, he knew most 
of the citizens by name, and was always ready with advice to 
them in their private affairs. Moreover he possessed all the 
tactics of an expert party-man in conciliating political friemds 
and in defeating political enemies. And though he was in the 
early part of his life sincerely bent ujion the upholding and 
aggrandisement of his country, and was on some most critical 
occasions of unspeakable value to it, yet on the whole his 
morality was as reckless as his intelligence was eminent. He 
will be found grossly corrupt in the exercise of power, and 
employing tortuous means, sometimes indeed for ends in 
themselves honourable and patriotic, but sometimes also 
merely for enriching himself. He ended a glorious life by 
years of deep disgrace, with the forfeiture of all Hellenic 
esteem and brotherhood — a rich man, an e.Kile, a traitor, and 
a pensioner of the Great King, pledged to undo his own previous 
work of liberation accomplished at the victory of Salamis. 

Of Aristeidfis we possess unfortunately no description from 
the hand of Thucydides. Yet his character is so simple and 
consistent, that we may safely accept the brief but unqualified 
encomium of Herodotus and Plato, expanded as it is in the 
biography of Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos,t however little 
the details of the latter can be trusted. Aristcidfis was inferior 
to ThemistoklSs in resource, quickness, flexibility, and power 
of coping with difficulties j but incomparably superior to him, 
as well as to other rivals and contemporaries, in integrity public 
as well as private; inaccessible to pecuniary temptations as 
well as to other seductive influences, and deserving as well as 
enjoying the highest measure of personal confidence, He is 
described as the peculiar friend of Kleisthen&s, the first founder 
of the democracy* — as pursuing a straight and single-handed 

1 Herodot. vHi. 79 j Plato, Gwgias, c. 17*, Apurroi) &vSpa iv 
Kttl Sih(u6tpitov, 

® Plutarch (AtisteidSs, c. 1-4 5 ThemistoklSs, c. 3 5 An Sent sit gerenda 
respublioa, c. ra, p. 790 j Prtecepta Reip. Gerend. c. il, p, 803). 
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course in political life, with no solicitude for party-ties, and 
with little care either to conciliate friends or to offend enemies 
— as unflinching in the exposure of corrupt practices, by 
whomsoever committed or upheld — as earning for himself the 
lofty surname of the Just, not less by his judicial decisions in 
the capacity of archon, than by his equity in private arbitrations 
and even his candour in political dispute — and as manifesting, 
throughout a long public life full of tempting opportunities, an 
uprightness without flaw and beyond all suspicion, recognised 
equally by his bitter contemporary the poet Timokreoni and 
by the allies of Athens upon whom he first assessed the tribute. 
Few of the leading men in any part of Greece were without 
some taint on their reputation, deserved or undeserved, in 
regard to pecuniary probity. But whoever became notoriously 
recognised as possessing this vital quality, acquired by means 
of it a firmer hold on the public esteem than even eminent 
talents could confer. Thucydides ranks conspicuous probity 
among the first of the many ascendant qualities possessed by 
Periklfisj® while Nikias, equal to him in this respect, though 
immeasurably inferior in every other, owed to it a still larger 
proportion of that exaggerated confidence which the Athenian 
people continued so long to repose in him. The abilities of 
Aristeidfis — though apparently adequate to every occasion on 
which he was engaged, and only inferior when we compare him 
with so remarkable a man as Themistoklfe — were pht in the 
shade by this incorruptible probity ; which procured for him, 
however, along with the general esteem, no inconsiderable 
amount of private enmity from jobbers whom be exposed, and 
even some jealousy from persons who heard it proclmmed with 
ofl'ensive ostentation. We are told that a rustic and unlettered 
citizen gave his ostracising vote and expressed his dislike 
against AristeidSs,® on the simple ground that he was tired of 
hearing him always called the Just. Now the purity of the 
most honourable man will not bear to be so boastfully talked 
of as if he were the only honourable man in the country. 
The less it is obtruded, the more deeply and cordially will it 
be felt : and the story just alluded to, whether true or false, 
illustrates that natural reaction of feeling produced by absurd 
encomiasts, or perhaps by insi<Kous enemies under the mask of 
encomiasts, who ti-umpeted forth Aristeidls as The Just man 
of Attica, so as to wound the legitimate dignity of every one 
else. Neither indiscreet friends nor artful enemies, however, 

1 Tlmokreon ap. Plutarch. ThemistoklSs, c. 21. ■ 

® Thucyd. ii. 65. • l^latorch, Aristeid^s, .c, 7; 
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could rob him of the lasting esteem of his countrymen j which 
he enjoyed, though with inteiwals of their displeasure, to the 
end of his life. He was ostracised during a part of the period 
between the battles of Marathon and Salamis, at a lime when 
the rivalry between him and ThemistoklSs was so violent that 
both could not remain at Athens without peril ; but the dangers 
of Athens during the invasion of XerxGs brought him back 
before the ton years of exile were expired. His fortune, 
originally very moderate, was sdll further diminished during 
the course of his life, so that he died very poor, and the state 
was obliged to lend aid to his children. 

Such were the cliaiucters of Themistokles and Aristeid^s, 
the two earliest leaders thrown up by the Athenian democracy. 
Half a century before, Themistokles would have been an active 
partisan in the faction of the Parali or the Pedieis, while 
AristeidSs would probably have remained an unnoticed citizen. 
At the present period of Athenian history, the characters 
of soldier, magistrate, and orator, were intimately blended 
together in a citizen who stood forward for eminence, though 
they tended more and more to divide themselves during the 
ensuing century and a half. Aristeidfis and MiltiadAs were 
both elected among the ten generals, each for his respective 
tribe, in the year of the expedition of Datis across the A'lgean, 
and probably even after that expedition was known to be on 
its voyage. Moreover we are led to suspect from a passage in 
Plutarch, that Themistoklfis also was general of his tribe on the 
same occasion,’^ though this is doubtful ; but it is certain that 
he fought at Marathon. The ten generals had jointly the 
command of the army, each of them taking his turn to exercise 
it for a day. In addition to the ten, the third archon or 
polemarch was considered as eleventh in the military council. 
The polemarch of this year was Kallimachus of Aphidn®.** 

Such were the chiefs of the military force, and to a groat 
degree the administrators of foreign affairs, at the time when 
the four thousand Athenian klcruchs or settlers planted in 
Euboea— escaping from Eretria, now invested by the Persians 
— brought word to their countrymen at home that the fall of 
that city was impending. It was obvious that the I^ersian host 
would proceed from Eretrin forthwith against Athens. A few 
days afterwards Hippias disembarked them at Marathon. 

Of the feeling which now prevailed at Athens we havo no 
details. , But doubtless the alarm was hardly inferior to that 
which had been felt at Eretria. Opinions were not unanimous 
1 Plutarch, Ari8loid&, c. S- * liei-odot. vl. lOq, no. 
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as to the proper steps to be taken, nor were suspicions of 
treason wanting. Pheidippid^ the courier was sent to Sparta 
immediately to solicit assistance ; and such was his prodigious 
activity, that he performed tliis journey of 150 miles, on foot, 
in 48 hours.^ Revealing to the ephors that Eretria was already 
enslaved, he entreated their assistance to avert the same fate 
from Athens, the most ancient city in Greece. The Spartan 
authorities readily promised their aid, but unfortunately it was 
now the ninth day of the moon. Ancient law or custom for- 
bade them to march, in this month at least, during the last 
quarter before the full moon ; but after the full, they engaged 
to march without delay. Five days’ delay at this critical 
moment might prove the utter ruin of the endangered city j 
yet the reason assigned seems to have been no pretence on 
the part of the Spartans. It was mere blind tenacity of 
ancient habit, which we shall find to abate, though never to 
disappear, as we advance in their history.® Indeed their delay 
in marching to rescue Attica from Mardonius, eleven years 
afterwards, at the imminent hazard of alienating Athens and 
ruining the Hellenic cause, marks the same selfish dulness. 
But the reason now given certainly looked verjr like a pretence, 
so that the Athenians could indulge no certain assurance that 
the Spartan troops would start even when the full moon 
arrived. 

In this respect the answer brought by Pheidippidds was 
mischievous, as it tended to increase that uncertainty and 
indecision which already prevailed among the ten generals, as 
to the proper steps for meeting the invaders. Partly, perhaps, 
in reliance on this expected Spartan help, five out of the ten 
generals were decidedly averse to an immediate engagement 
with the Persians j while MUtiadSs with the remaining four 
strenuously urged that not a moment should be lost in bring- 
ing the enemy to action, without leaving time to the timid and 
the treacherous to establish correspondence with Hippias and 
to take some active step for paralysing all united action on the 
part of the citizens. This most momentous debate, upon 
which the fate of Athens hung, is represented by Herodotus 
to have occurred at Marathon, after the army had marched 
out and taken post there within sight of the Persians j while 
Cornelius Nepos describes It as having been raised before the 

> Mr. KinneJr temwks that the Persian Chssids, or foot-messengers, will 
travel for several days hiecessively at the rate of sixty or seventy milcis a 
day (Geographical Memoir of Persia, p. 44). 

ITerodot. ix, 7-10. 
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army quitted the city — upon the question, whether it was 
prudent to meet the enemy at all in the field, or to confine 
the defence to the city and the sacred rock. Inaccurate as 
this latter author generally is, his statement seems more prob- 
able here than that of Herodotus. For the ten generals would 
scarcely march out of Athens to Marathon without having 
previously resolved to fight : moreover, the question between 
fighting in the field or resisting behind the walls, which had 
already been raised at Eretria, seems the natural point on 
which the five mistrustful generals would take their stand. 
And probably indeed Miltiadfis himself, if debarred from 
immediate action, would have preferred to hold possession of 
Athens, and prevent any treacherous movement from breaking 
out there, rather than to remain inactive on the hills, watching 
the Persians at Marathon, with the chance of a detachment 
from their numerous fleet sailing round to Phalerum, and tlius 
distracting by a double attack both the city and the camp. 

However this may be, the equal division of opinion among 
the ten generals, whether manifested at Marathon or at Athens, 
is certain. MiltiadSs had to await the casting-vote of the 
polemarch Kallimachus. To him he represented emphatically 
the danger of delay, with the chance of some traitorous intrigue 
occurring to excite disunion and aggravate the alarms of the 
citizens. Nothing could prevent such treason from breaking 
out, with all its terrific consequences of enslavement to the 
Persians aird to Hippias, except a bold, decisive, and immediate 
attack — the success of which he (MiltiadSs) was prepared to 
guarantee. Fortunately for Athens, the polemarch embraced 
the opinion of Miltiadfis ; while the seditious movements which 
were preparing did not show themselves until after the battle 
had been gained. Aristeidds and ThemistoklSs are both 
recorded to have seconded MiltiadGs warmly in this proposal, 
while all the other generals agreed in surrendering to Miltiadds 
their days of command, so as to make him as much as they 
could the sole leader of the army. It is said that the latter 
awaited the day of his own regular turn before he fought tho 
battle.^ Yet considering the eagerness which he displayed to 
bring on an immediate and decisive action, we cannot suppose 
that he would have admitted any serious postponement upon 
such a punctilio. 

While the array were mustered on the ground sacred to 
H&akl6s near Marathon, with the Persians and their fleet 
occupying the plain and shore beneath, and in preparation for 

1 yi iio 
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immediate action — they were joined by the whole force of the 
little town of Plattea, consisting of about looo hoplites, who 
had marched directly from their own city to the spot, along 
the southern range of Kithaeron, and passing through Dekeleia. 
We are not told that they had ever been invited. Very 
probably the Athenians had never thought of summoning aid 
from this unimportant neighbour, in whose behalf they had taken 
upon themselves a lasting feud with Thebes and the Boeotian 
league.^ Their coming on this important occasion seems to 
have been a spontaneous effort of gi-atitude, which ought not 
to be the less commended because their interests were really 
wrapped up in those of Athens — since if the latter had been 
conquered, nothing could have saved Platsea from being sub- 
dued by the Thebans. Yet many a Grecian town would have 
disregarded both generous impulse and rational calculation, 
in the fear of provoking a new and terrific enemy. If we 
summon up to our imaginations all the circumstances of the 
case — which it requires some effort to do, because our author- 
ities come from the subsequent generations, after Greece had 
ceased to fear the Persians — we shall be sensible that this 
volunteer march of the whole Platman force to Marathon is 
one of the most affecting incidents of all Grecian history. 
Upon Athens generally it produced an indelible impression, 
commemorated ever afterwards in the public prayers of the 
Athenian herald, and repaid by a grant to the Platreans of the 
full civil rights (seemingly without the political rights) of 
Athenian citizens. Upon the Athenians then marshalled at 
Marathon its effect must have been unspeakably powerful and 
encouraging, as a proof that they were not altogether isolated 
from Greece, and as an unexpected countervailing stimulus 
under circumstances so full of hazard. 

Of the two opposing armies at Marathon, we are told that 
the Athenians were 10,000 hoplites, either including, or besides, 
the 1000 who came from Platsea.® This statement is no way 
improbable, though it does not come from Herodotus, who is 

1 Ilerodot. vi, 108-113. ® Thucyd. iii, 55. 

’ Justin states 10,000 Athenians, besides 1000 Flaieeans. Cornelius 
Nepos, Pansanias and Plutarch give 10,000 as the sum total ofboth. Justin, 
ii. 9 ; Corn. Kep. Miliiad. c. 4 ; Pausan. iy. 25, 5 ; x, so, s : .compare also 
iJuidas, v. 'Ivvfor, 

Hceren (De Fontibus Troei Pompeii, Dissertat. ii. yl affirms that TVogus 
or Justin follows Herodotus in matters concerning the Persian invasions of 
Greece. He cannot have compared the two very attentively j for Justin 
not only states several matlers which are not to be, found in Herodotufi 
but is at variance with the latter on some particulars not unimportant,, 
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our only really valuable authority on the case, and who 
mentions no numerical total. Indeed the number named 
may seem smaller than we should have expected, considering 
that no less than 4000 kleruchs or out-settled citizens had just 
come over from Eubrea. A suflicient force of citizens must of 
course have been left behind to defend the city. The numbers 
of the Persians we cannot be said to know at all, nor is there 
anything certain except that they were greatly superior to the 
Greeks. We hear from Herodotus that their armament 
originally consisted of six hundred ships of war, but we are 
not told how many separate transports there w:cre ; moreover, 
reinforcements had been procured as they came across the 
.dEgean from the islands successively conquered. The aggregate 
crews on board of all their ships must have been between 

150.000 and 200,000 men. Yet what proportion of these were 
fighting-men, or how many actually did fight at Marathon, we 
have no means of determining.^ There were a certain pro- 
portion of cavalry, and some transports expressly prepared 
for the conveyance of horses. Moreover, Herodotus tells us 
that Hippias selected the plain of Maratlion for a landing- 
place, because it was the most convenient spot in Attica for 
cavalry movements — though it is singular, that in the battle 
the cavalry are not mentioned. 

^ Jiisiin (ii. 9) says that the total of the Persian army was 600,000, and 
that 200,000 perished. Plato (Menexen. p. 240) and Lysias (Orat. Funebr. 
c. 7) speak of the Persian total as 500.000 men. Valerius Maximus (v. 3), 
Pansanias (iv. 25), and Plutarch {Parallel. Greec. ad init.), give 300,000 
men. Cornelius Nepos (Miltiadfe, c. S) gives the more moderate total of 

110.000 men. 

See the observations on the battle of Marathon made both by Colonel 
Leake and by Mr. Fliilay, who have examined and described the locality : 
I.eake on the Demi of Attica, in Transactions of the Koyal Society of 
Literature, vol. ii. p. 160 seq. ; and Finlay on the Battle of Marathon, in 
the same Transactions, vol. iii. p, 360-3S0, &c. 

Both have given remarks on the probable numbers of the armies 
assembled ; but there are really no materials, even for a probable guess, in 
respect to the Persians. The silence of Herodotus (whom we snail find 
hereafter very circumstantial as to the numbers of the army under Xerxds) 
seems to show that he had no information which he could bust. I-Iis 
account of the battle of Marathon presents him in honourable contrast with 
the loose and boastfid asseitors who followed him. For though ho docs 
not tell ns much, and falls lamentably short of what we should like to know, 
yet all that ho does say is reasonable and probable as to the proceedings of 
noth armies { and the little which he states becomes more trustworthy on 
that very account— because it >x so little— showing that he keeps strictly 
within his anthorities. 

There is nothing in the account of Herodotus to make us believe that he 
had ever visited the around of Marathon. 
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Marathon, situated near to a bay on the eastern coast of Attica, 
and in a direction E.N.E. from Athens, is divided by the high 
ridge of Mount Pentelikus from the city, with which it commun- 
icated by two roads, one to the north, another to the south of 
that mountain. Of these two roads, the northern, at once the 
shortest and the most difficult, is twenty-two miles in length : 
the southern — longer but more easy, and the only one practic- 
able for chariots — is twenty-six miles in length, or about six 
and a half hours of computed march. It passed between 
Mounts Pentelikus and Plymettus, through the ancient demes 
of Gargdttus and Pallenfe, and was the road by which Peisi- 
stratus and Hippias, when they landed at Marathon forty-seven 
years before, had marched to Atliens. The bay of Marathon, 
sheltered by a projecting cape from the northward, affords both 
deep water and a shore convenient for landing; while “its plain 
(says a careful modern observer i) extends in a perfect level 
along this fine bay and is in length about six miles, in breadth 
never less than about one mile and a half. Two marshes 
bound the extremities of the plain : the southern is not very 
large, and is almost dry at the conclusion of the great heats ; 
but the northern, which generally covers considerably more 
than a square mile, offers several parts which are at all seasons 

' See Mr. Finlay on the Battle of Marathon, Transactions, &c., vol. iii. 
pp. 364, 368, 383, ut su^rA; compare Hobhouse (Lord Broughton), 
Journey In Albania, i. p, 43a. 

Colonel' Leake thinks that the ancient town of Marathon was nut on the 
exact site of the modem Marathon, but at a place called Vrani, a little to 
the south of Marathon (Leake on the Demi of AUicn, in the Transactions 
of the Koyal Society of Literature, 1829, vol. ii. p. 166). 

" Bcluw these two points,” he observes, " (the tumuli of Vrand and the 
hill of Kotrdni) the plain of Marathon expands to the shore of the bay, 
which is near two miles distant from the opening of the valley of Vrand. It 
is moderately well cultivated with com, ami is one of the most fertile spots 
in Attica, though rather inconveniently suldect to inundations from the two 
torrents which cross it, particularly tlml or Marathdna. From Lucian (in 
Icaro-Menippo) it appears that the parts about CEnoS were noted for their 
fertdity, and an Egyptian poet of the fifth century has celebrated the vines 
and olives of Maratlton. It is natural to suppose that the vlueyards occupied 
the rising grounds ; and it is probable that the olive-trees were chieily 
situated in the two valleys, where some are still growing ; for as to the 
plain itself, the circumstances of the battle incline one to believe that it was 
anciently as destitute of trees as it is at the present day.” .(Leake, on the 
Demi of Attica, Trans, of Roy. Soo. of Literature, vol. ii. n. 162.) 

Colonel Leake further says, respecting the fitness of pie Marathonian 
ground for cavalry movements s “As I irae across the plain of Marathon 
with a peasant of Yrand, he remarked to me that it was a fine place for 
cavalry to fight in. None of the modem Marathonii wwe above the rank 
of labourers ; they have heard that a great battle was once fought there, but 
that is nil they know.” (Leake, ui iw/., it, p. 173.) , , . ■ ' 
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impassable. Both however leave a broad, firm, sandy beach 
between them and the sea. The uninterrupted flatness of the 
plain is hardly relieved by a single tree j and an amphitheatre 
of rocky hills and rugged mountains separates it from the rest 
of Attica, over the lower ridges of which some steep and 
difficult paths communicate with the districts of the interior.” 

The position occupied by MiltiadSs before the battle, iden- 
tified as it was to all subsequent Athenians by the sacred grove 
of Hfirakles near Marathon, was probably on some portion of 
the high ground above this plain. Cornelius Nepos tells us 
that he protected it from the attacks of the Persian cavalry by 
felled trees obstructing the approach. The Persians occupied 
a position on the plain ; their fleet was ranged along the beach, 
and Hippias himself marshalled them for the battle.^ The 
native Persians and Sakos, the best troops in the whole army, 
were placed in the centre, which they considered as the post of 
honour,® and which was occupied by the Persian king himself, 
when present at a battle. The right wing was so regarded by 
the Greeks, and the polemarch Kallimachus had the command 
of it. The hoplites were arranged in the order of their respec- 
tive tribes from right to left, and at the extreme left stood the 
Platseans. It was necessary for Miltiadfis to present a front 
equal or nearly equal to that of the more numerous Persian 
host, in order to guard himself from being taken in flank. 
With this view he drew up the central tribes, including the 
Leontis and Antiochis, in shallow files and occupying a largo 
breadth of ground j while each of the wings was in stronger and 
deeper order, so as to make his attack efficient on both sides. 
His whole army consisted of hoplites, with some slaves as un- 
armed or light-armed attendants, but without either bowmen or 
cavalry. Nor could the Persians have been very strong in this 

^ Herodot. vi. 107. 

® Hutarch, Symposiac. i. 3, p. 619 ; Xenophon. Annbas. i. 8, 21 ; 
Arrian, it. 8, 18 ; iii. ll, 16. 

We may compare, with this established battle-array of the Persian armies, 
that of the Titrldsh armies, adopted and constantly followed ever since the 
victorious battle of Ikonium in 1386, gained by Amurath T. over the Kara- 
manians. The European troops (or those of feum) occupy the left wing s 
the Asiatic troops (or those of Anatoli) the right wing : the Janissaries ore 
in the centre. The Sultan, or the Grand Vlsir, sunounded by tlie national 
cavalry or Spahis, is in the central point of all (Von Hammer, Geschichte 
des Osmannischen Keichs, book v. vol. i. p. 199). 

About the honour of occupying the right wing in a Grecian army, see in 
particular the animated dispute between tlie Athenians and the Tegeates 
before the battle of PlatEca (Herodot. ix. 27). It is the post assigned to the 
heroic kinPB of legendary warfare (Enrip, Supplices, 6 <7). 
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latter force, seeing that their horses had to be transported across 
the iligean: but the elevated position of MiltiadSs enabled 
them to take some measure of the numbers under his command, 
and the entire absence of cavalry in his army could not but 
confirm the confidence with which a long career of uninterrupted 
victory had impressed their generals. 

At length the sacrifices in the Greek camp were favourable 
for battle. MiltiadSs, who had everything to gain by coming 
immediately to close quarters, ordered his army to advance at a 
running step over the interv^ of one mile which separated the 
two armies. This rapid forward movement, accompanied by 
the war-cry or pman which always animated the charge of the 
Greek soldier, astounded Uie Persian army. They construed it 
as an act of desperate courage little short of insanity, in a body 
not only small but destitute of cavalry or archers — but they at 
the same time felt their conscious superiority sink within them. 
It seems to have been long remembered also among the Greeks 
as the peculiar characteristic of the battle of Marathon, and 
Herodotus tells us that the Athenians were the first Greelcs who 
ever charged at a run.'^ It doubtless operated beneficially in 
rendering the Persian cavalry and archers comparatively inno- 
cuouii, but wo may reasonably suppose that it also disordered 
the Athenian ranks, and that when they reached the Persian 
front, they were both out of breath and unsteady in that line 
of presented spears and sliields which constituted their force. 

^ Herodot. vi. ri2. Xlp&roi pAv ykp 'ZWiivwi/ itianav r&y iinet! tSfiyy, 
Spi/up is voKsniovs ixP'll<sai'ro. 

The rnnniii^ pace of the choree was obviously one ot the most remarkable 
events connected with the battle. Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay seem 
disposed to reduce the run to a quick march ; partly on the ground that the 
troops must have been disordered and out of breath by running a mile. The 
probability is, that they really were so, and that such was the great reason 
of the defeat of the centre. It Is very probable that a part of the mile run 
over consisted of declivity. I accept the account of Herodotus Jiterally, 
though whether the distance be exactly stated, we cannot certainly say : 
indeed the fact is, that it required some steadiness of discipline to prevent 
the step of hoplites, When charging, from becoming accelerated into a run. 
See the narrative of the battle of Knnoxa in Xenoph. Anabas. i. 8, i8 ; 
Diodor. xlv. 23 : compare Polyaen. ii. 2, 3. The passage of Diodorus here 
referred to contrasts the advantages with the disadvantages of the running 
charge. 

Both Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlw try to point out the exact ground 
occupied by the two armies ; they diner in the spot chosen, and I cannot 
think that there is sufficient evidence to be had in mvour of any spot. I^ake 
thinks that the Persian commanders were encamped in the plain of 
Tricorythos, separated from that of Marathon by the great marsh, and 
communicaUag with it only by means of a causeway (Leake, Transact, ii. 
p. 170). 
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On the two wings, where the files were deep, such disorder 
produced no mischievous effect : the Persians, after a certain 
resistance, were overborne and driven back. But in the centre, 
where the files were shallow, and where moreover the native 
Persians and other choice troops of the army were posted, the 
breathless and disordered Athenian hoplites found themselves 
in far greater difficulties. The tribes Leontis and Antiochis, 
with ThemistoldGs and Aiisteidfis among them, were actually 
defeated, broken, driven back, and pursued by the Persians and 
Salcse.’- Miltiadfis seems to have foreseen the possibility of 
such a check when he found himself compelled to diminish 
so materially the depth of his centre. For his wings, having 
routed the enemies opposed to them, were stayed from pursuit 
until the centre was extricated, and the Persians and Sakse put 
to flight along with the rest. The pursuit then became general, 
and the Persians were chased to their ships ranged in line along 
the shore. Some of them became involved in the impassable 
marsh and there perished.® The Athenians tried to set the 
ships on fire, but the defence here was both vigorous and suc- 
cessful-several of the forward waniors of Athens were slain, 
and only seven ships out of the numerous fleet destroyed.* 
This part of the battle terminated to the advantage of the 
Persians. They repulsed the Athenians from the sea^shore, so 
as to secure a safe re-embavkation ; leaving few or no prisoners, 
but a rich spoil of tents and equipments which had been 
disembarked and could not be carried away. 

Herodotus estimates the number of those who fell on the 
Persian side in this memorable action at 6400 men. The 
number of Athenian dead is accurately known, since all were 
collected for the last solemn obsequies — they were tpa. How 
many were wounded we do not hear. The brave Kallimachus 
the polemarch, and Stesilaus one of the ten generals, were 
among the slain ; together with Kynegeirus son of Euphorion, 
who, in laying hold on the poop-staff of one of the vessels, had 
his hand cut off by an axe,^ and died of the wound. He was 

* I-Iorodot. vi. 1 13. Korck ravro flip Si), Micaip oi fidpflappt, ical /S^faiwsj, 
iSloiKop if t)ip fip<royatttP, 

Herodotus here tells us (ho whole tinlh without disguise ; Plutarch 
(AribleidCs, 0, 3) only s.ays that the I'ersian centre made a longer resistance, 
and gave the tribes in the Grecian centre more trouble to overtluow. 

® Pansan. i. 32, 6. 

® Herodot. vi. 113-115. 

* Herodot. vl. 1 14. This is the statement of Herodotus respecting Kyne- 
geirus. How creditably does his character ss an historian contrast with 
that of (he subsequent romancem 1 Justin tells ns that ICyncireitus first 
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brother^ of the poet ^Eschylus, himself present at the fight ; to 
whose imagination this battle at the ships must have emphati- 
cally recalled the fifteenth book of the Iliad. Both the slain 
Athenian generals are said to have perished in the assault 
of the ships, apparently the hottest part of the combat. 
The statement of the Persian loss as given by Herodotus 
appears moderate and reasonable,^ but he does not specify 
any distinguished individuals as having fallen. 

But the Persians, though thus defeated and compelled to 
abandon the position of Marathon, were not yet disposed to 
relinquish altogether their chances against Attica. Their fleet 
was observed to take the direction of Cape Sunium — a portion 
being sent to take up the Eretrian prisoners and the stores 
which had been left in the island of .^gilia. At the same 
time a shield, discernible from its polished surface afar off, was 
seen held aloft upon some high point of Attica * — ^perhaps on the 
summit of Mount Pentelikus, as Colonel Leake supposes with 
much plausibility. The Athenians doubtless saw it as well as 
the Persians 3 and Miltiadfis did not fail to put the right inter- 
pretation upon it, taken in conjunction with the course of the 
departing fleet. The shield was a signal put up by partisans 
in the country, to invite the Persians round to Athens by 
sea, while the Marathonian army was absent. MiltiadSs saw 
through the plot, and lost not a moment in returning to Athens. 
On the very day of the battle, the Athenian army marched 
back with the utmost speed from the precinct of H^raklSs at 
Marathon to the precinct of the same god at Kynosarges close 
to Athens, which they reached before the arrival of the Persian 


seized the vessel with his right hand ; that was cut off, and he held the 
vessel with his left ; when he bad lost that also, he seized the ship with his 
teeth “ like a wild beast ” (Justin, ii. 9)— Justin seems to have found this 
statement in many different authors: "Cynegiri militis virtus, multis 
scriptomm laudlbus celehrata.” 

^ For the exaggerated stories of the numbers of Persians slain, see Xeno- 
phon. Anahas. Ill, 2, 12 ; Plutarch, De Malign. Herodot. c, 2d, p, SSn ; 
Justin, ii. 9 ; and Suidas, v. nowfAi). 

In the account of Ktdsios, Datis was represented as having been killed in 
the battle, and it was further s.'tid that the Athenians refused to give up his 
body for interment ; which was one of the grounds whereupon Xerxds after- 
wards invaded Greece, It is evident that in the authorities which ICtfeias 
followed, the alleged death of Datis at Marathon was rather emphatically 
dwelt upon. See Ktdsias, Fersica, c. i 8 -zr, with the note of Btlhr, who is 
inclined to defend the statement against Herodotus. 

* Herodot, vl. 124. ‘AneSixh Miv imrU, xol tovto oiie ftrri &KKas 

tlirtlv' iyifitrii yip' is fiiv roi Jji> i oiie vh rpotrsirdpiit tlxstp 

rovrisiv. 
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fleet.1 Datis soon came off the port of PhalSrumj but the 
partisans of Hippias had been so dismayed by the rapid return 
of the Marathonian army, that he did not find those aids and 
facilities which he had anticipated for a fresh disembarkation 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Athens. Though too late 
however, it seems that he was not much too late. The Mara- 
thonian army had only just completed their forced return-march. 
A little less quickness on the part of Miltiades in deciphering 
the treasonable signal, and giving the instant order of march-- 
a little less energy on the part of the Athenian citizens in 
superadding a fatiguing march to a no less fatiguing combat — 
and the Persians with the partisans of Hippias might have been 
found in possession of Athens. As the facts turned out, Datis, 
finding at PhalSrum no friendly movement to encourage him, 
but, on the contrary, the unexpected presence of the soldiers 
who had already vanquished him at Marathon — made no 
attempt again to disembark in Attica, but sailed away, after a 
short delay, to the Cyclades. 

Thus was Athens rescued, for this time at least, from a 
danger not less terrible than imminent. Nothing could have 
rescued her except that decisive and instantaneous attack which 
MiltiadSs so emphatically urged. The running step on the 
field of Marathon might cause some disorder in the ranks of 
the hoplites j but exti'eme haste in bringing on the combat was 
the only means of preventing disunion and distraction in the 
minds of the citizens. Imperfect as the account is which 
Herodotus gives of this most interesting crisis, we sec plainly 
that the partisans of Hippias had actually organised a con- 
spiracy, and that it only failed by coming a little too late. The 
bright shield uplifted on Mount Pentelikus, apprising the 
Persians that matters were prepared for them at Athens, was 
intended to have come to their view before any action had 
taken place at Marathon, and while the Athenian array were 
yet detained there j so that Datis might have sent a portion of 
his fleet round to PbalSrum, retaining the rest for combat w'ith 
the enemy before him. If it had once become known to the 
Marathonian army that a Persian detachment had landed at 

r Ileradot. vi. il6. OiToi /ih Si; irepi{v\wi' ioinav. ’AOijvaToi Si, tts 
troSSv iMSeoy is rS &<rrv' (ced t^Briirdy re imKd/iem, 

vply t) rais fiapfidpovs fiww, Kol iffTparrimfSeiirmiro dirtyfiivai 4 ^ 'HpaxAriUv 
rov ip MctpaSSpi Is iWo ‘HpmeS.'fitop rh ip Kvpocrdpys'i. 

Plutarch (Bellone on Pace clariorcs fuerint Athenienscs, c. 8, p, 3(0) 
represents MiltiadSs as returning to Athens on the ohj* ajtar the battle ! 
it must' have been on the same afternoon, according to the account of 
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Phalerum ^ — where there was a good plain for cavalry to act in, 
prior to the building of the PhalMc wall, as had been seen in 
the defeat of the Spartan Anchimolius by the Thessalian 
cavalry, in 510 B.c. — that it had been joined by timid or 
treacherous Athenians, and had perhaps even got possession of 
the city — their minds would have been so distracted by the 
double danger, and by fears for their absent %vives and children, 
that they would have been disqualified for any unanimous 
execution of military orders. Generals as well as soldiers 
would have become incurably divided in opinion — perhaps 
even mistrustful of each other. The citizen-soldier of Greece 
generally, and especially of Athens, possessed in a high degree 
both personal bravery and attachment to order and discipline. 
But his bravery was not of that equal, imperturbable, uninquir- 
ing character, which belonged to the battalions of Wellington 
or Napoleon. It was fitful, exalted or depressed by casual 
occurrences, and often more sensitive to dangers absent and 
unseen, than to enemies immediately in his front. Hence the 
advantage, so unspeakable in the case before us, and so well 
appreciated by Miltiades, of having one undivided Athenian 
army — with one hostile army, and only one, to meet in the 
field. When we come to the battle of Salamis, ten years later, 
it will be seen that the Greeks of that day enjoyed the same 
advantage. But the wisest advisers of Xerx6s impressed upon 
him the prudence of dividing his large force, and of sending 
detachments to assail separate Greek states — which would 
infallibly produce the effect of breaking up the combined 
Grecian host, and leaving no central or co-operating force for 
the defence of Greece generally. Fortunately for the Greeks, 
the childish insolence of Xerxfis led him to despise all such 
advice, as implying conscious weakness. Not so Datis and 
Hippias. Sensible of the prudence of distracting the attention 
of the Athenians by a double attack, they laid a scheme, while 
the main army was at Marathon, for rallying the partisans of 
Hippias, with a force to assist them in the neighbourhood of 
Athens, and the signal was upheld by these partisans as soon 
as their measures were taken. But the rapidity of Miltiades so 
precipitated the battle, that this signal came too late, and was 
only given “when the Persians were already in their ships,”® 
after the Marathonian defeat Even then it might have proved 
dangerous, had not tlie movements of Miltiadfis been as rapid 

^ Herodot v. _6a, 63. 

® Herodot. vi. I15. ToTiri n^/urjicri iyaSi^ai iaviSa, ioSo't f|$q iy rfitt 
vrival, 

VOI V. 
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after the victory as before it If lime had been allowed for 
tlie Persian movement on Athens before the battle of Marathon 
had been fought, the triumph of the Athenians might well have 
been exchanged for a calamitous servitude. To Miltiades 
belongs the credit of having comprehended the emergency 
from the beginning, and overruled the irresolution of his 
colleagues by his own single-hearted energy. The chances 
all turned out in his favour — for the unexpected junction of 
the Platseans in the very encampment of Marathon must have 
wrought up the courage of his army to the highest pitch. Not 
only did he thus escape all the depressing and distracting 
accidents, but he was fortunate enough to find this extraneous 
encouragement immediately preceding the battle, from a source 
on which he could not have calculated. 

I have already observed that the phase of Grecian history 
best known to us, and amidst which the great authors from 
whom we draw our information lived, was one of contempt for 
the Persians in the field. It requires some effort of imagination 
to call back previous feelings after the circumstances have been 
altogether reversed. Perhaps even AJschylus the poet, at the 
time when he composed his tragedy of the Persse to celebrate 
the disgraceful flight of the invader Xerx6s, may have forgotten 
the emotions with whidt he and his brother Kynegeims must 
have marched out from Athens fifteen years before, on the eve 
of the battle of Marathon. Again, therefore, the fact must be 
brought to view, that down to tlie time when Datis landed in 
the bay of Marathon, the tide of Persian success had never yet 
been interrupted, and that especially during the ten years 
immediately preceding, the high-handed and cruel extinction of 
the Ionic revolt had aggravated to the highest pitch the alarm 
of the Greeks. To this must be added the successes of Datis 
himself, and the calamities of Eretria, coming with all the fresh- 
ness of novelty as an apparent sentence of death to Athens. 
The extreme effort of courage . required in the Athenians, to 
encounter such invaders, is attested by the division of opinion 
among the ten generals. Putting all the circumstances together, 
it is without a parallel in Grecian history. It surpasses even 
the combat of Thermopyte, as will appear when I come to 
■describe that memorable event. And the admirable conduct 
of the five dissentient generals, when outvoted by the decision 
■of the polemarch against them, in co-operating heartily for the 
success of a policy which they deprecated — proves how much 
the feelings of a constitutional democracy, and that entire 
acceptance ' of the pronounced dedsion of the majority on 
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which it rests, had worked themselves into the Athenian mind. 
The combat of Marathon was by no means a very decisive 
defeat, but it was a defeat — the first which the Persians had 
ever received from Greeks in the field. If the battle of Salamis, 
ten years afterwards, could be treated by Themistokles as a 
hair-breadth escape for Greece, much more is this true of the 
battle of Marathon which first afforded reasonable proof, even 
to discerning and resolute Greeks, that the Persians might be 
effectually repelled, and the independence of European Greece 
maintained against them — a conviction of incalculable value in 
reference to the formidable trials destined to follow. 

Upon the Athenians themselves, the first to face in the field 
successfully the terrific look of a Persian army, the effect of the 
victory was yet more stirring and profound.* It supplied them 
with resolution for the far greater actual sacrifices which they 
cheerfully underwent ten years afterwards, at the invasion of 
Xerxes, without faltering in their Pan-Hellenic fidelity. It 
strengthened them at home by swelling the tide of common 
sentiment and patriotic fraternity in the bosom of every 
individual citizen. It was the exploit of Athenians alone, but 
of all Athenians, without dissent or exception — the boast of 
orators, repeated until it almost degenerated into common-place, 
though the people seem never to have become weary of 
allusions to their single-handed victory over a host of forty-six 
nations.* It had been purchased without a drop of intestine 
bloodshed — ^for even the unknown traitors who raised the signal 
shield on Mount Pentelikus, took care not to betray themselves 
by want of apparent sympathy with the triumph. Lastly, it 
was the final guarantee of their democracy, barring all chance 
of restoration of Hippias for the future. ThemistoklSs ^ is said 

^ Herodot, viii. 109. Se, fdptina yhp eip^KOiitv ifnias re Ka\ 

'EKKiSa, vt^os roaovro ivSpdwaii/ iya(rd/iei'oi. 

^ FausanUs, i. 14, 4; Thucyd. i. 73. yip KapaOM rt ndvoi 

irpoKtvSvvedirai PapPiptp, &C. 

Herodot. vi. 11 a. vpam Si Wo^'orro iirSffrd re HhiSu^p ipiuvrts, /cal 
ivSpas rairriv irStiiUrous' reas Si T0iiri‘'£AA4(r( /cal atpopta rh iS^Swp 
<lt 6 Pos d/coDcrac. 

It is not unwortlw of remark, fliat the memomble oath in the''otation of 
Demosthenes, de Corond, wherein he adjures the warriors of Marathon, 
copies the phrase of Thneydidds— ot /ii robs tp T/lapaBupi irpOKipSvpei- 
(Tupras rup rtpoy6p(ap, &c. (Demosthen. de 'Corond, c. 60), 

* So the computation stands in the language of Athenian orators (Herodot. 
ix. 27). It would be unfair to examine it critically. 

Plutarch, Themistoklde, c. 3, According to Cicero (Epist. ad Attic, 
ix. 10) and Justin (ii. 9), Hippias was killed at Marathon. Suidas (v. 
‘Imias) says that he died afterwards at Lemnos. Neither of these statements 
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to have been robbed of his sleep by the trophies of MiltiadSs, 
and this is cited in proof of his ambitious temperament. Yet 
without supposing either jealousy or pensonal love of glory, the 
rapid transit from e.’ctreme danger to unparalleled triumph 
might well deprive of rest even the most sober-minded 
Athenian, 

"Who it was that raised the treacherous signal shield, to attract 
the Persians to Athens, was never ascertained. Very probably, 
in the full exultation of success, no investigation was made. .Of 
course, however, the public belief would not be satisfied without 
singling out some persons as the authors of such a treason. The 
information received by Herodotus (probably about 450-440 
B.c,, forty or fifty years after the Marathonian victory) ascribed 
the deed to the Alkmaefinids. He does not notice any other 
reported authors, though he rejects the allegation against the 
Alkmsednids upon very sufficient grounds. They were a race 
religiously tainted, ever since the Kylonian sacrilege, and were 
therefore convenient persons to brand with the odium of an 
anonymous crime; while party feud, if it did not originally 
invent, would at least be active in spreading and certifying 
such rumours. At the time when Herodotus knew Athens, 
the political enmity between Periklfis son of Xanthippus, and 
Kimon son of Miltiadfis, was at its height. Perikl6s belonged 
by his mother’s side to the Alkma;6nid race, and we know that 
such lineage was made subservient to political manoeuvres 
against him by his enemies.^ Moreover the enmity between 
Kimon and PeriklSs had been inherited by both from their 
fathers ; for we shall find Xanthippus, not long after the battle 
of Marathon, the prominent accuser of Miltiadfis. Though 
Xanthippus was not an AlkmseOnid, his marriage with Agaristfi 
connected himself indirectly, and his son Periklfis directly, with 
that race. And we may trace in this standing political feud a 
probable origin for the false reports as to the treason of the 
Alkmsednids, on that great occasion which founded the glory 
of Miltiadds j for that the reports were false, the intrinsic pro- 
babilities of the case, supported by the judgement of Herodotus, 
afford ample ground for believing. 

When the Athenian army made its sudden return-march from 
Marathon to Athens, Aristeidds with his tribe was left to guard 
the field and the spoil; but the speedy retirement of Datis 

seems probable. Hippies would hardly go to Lemnos, which ■ was 
an Athenian possession ; and had he been slain in the battle, Herodotus 
would have hecn likely to mention it. 

1 'rhu<yd, i. 126. 
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from Attica left the Athenians at full liberty to revisit the scene, 
and discharge the last duties to the dead. A tumulus was 
erected on the field ^ (such distinction was never conferred by 
Athens except in this case only) to the one hundred and ninety- 
two Athenian citizens who had been slain. Their names were 
inscribed on ten pillars erected at the spot, one for each tribe : 
there was also a second tumulus for the slain Platseans, a third 
for the slaves, and a separate funeral monument to Miltiadfe 
himself. Six hundred years after the battle, Pausanias saw the 
tumulus, and could still read on the pillars the names of the 
immortalised warriors.® Even now a conspicuous tumulus 
exists about half a mile from the sea-shore, which Colonel Leake 
believes to be the same.® The inhabitants of the deme of 
Marathon worshipped these slain warriors as heroes, along with 
their own eponymus, and with Hfiraklfe. 

So splendid a victory had not been achieved, in the belief of 
the Athenians, without marked supernatural aid. The god 
Pan had met the courier Pheidippid^s on his hasty route from 
Athens to Sparta, and had told him that he was much hurt 
that the Athenians had as yet neglected to worship him ; * in 
spite of which neglect, however, he promised them effective aid 
at Marathon. The promise of Pan having been faithfully 
executed, the Athafiairs repaid it by a temple with annual 
worship and sacrifice. Moreover, the hero Theseus was seen 
strenuously assisting in the battle; while an unknown warrior, 
in rustic garb and armed only with a ploughshare, dealt 
destruction among the Persian ranks : after the battle he could 
not be found, and the Athenians, on asking at Delphi who he 
was, were directed to worship the hero Echetlus.® Even in the 
time of Pausanias, this memorable battle-field was heard to 
resound every night with the noise of combatants and the 
snorting of horses. “It is dangerous (observes that pious 
author) to go to the spot with the express purpose of seeing 
what is passing ; but if a man finds himself ^ere by accident, 
without having heard anything about the matter, the gods will 
not be angry with him.” The gods (it seems) could not pardon 
the inquisitive mortal who deliberately pryed into their secrets. 
Amidst the ornaments with which Athens was decorated during 

‘ Tlmoyd. ii. 34. 

® Pausatii i. 32, 3. Compute the elegy of Kiitias ap. Athonte, i. p. aS. 

■ • The turaulns now exiRtine is about thirty feet high, and two hundred 
yards In ch'cnmference. (Leake on the Demi of Attica ; Transactions of 
Royal Soc. of Literal, ii. p. 171.) 

* Herodot, vi. 105 ; Pausan. i. 28, 4. 

® Plutarch, Theseus, c. 24 ; Pausau. L 32, 4. 
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the free vrorking of her democracy, the glories of Marathon of 
course occupied a conspicuous place. The battle was painted on 
one of the compartments of the portico called Pookild, wherein, 
amidst several %ures of gods and heroes — Athene, Hfirakles, 
Theseus, Echctlus, and the local patron Marathon — were seen 
honoured and prominent the polcmarch Kallimachus and 
the general Miltiadfis, while the Platseans were distinguished 
by their Boeotian leather casques.^ The sixth of the month 
Boedroniion, the anniversary of the battle, was commemorated 
by an annual ceremony even down to the time of Plutarch.^ 

^ Pausan. i. IS, 4 ; Demosthen. cont Ncrer. c. 25. 

° Herodot, vi. 120 j Plutarch, Camill. c. 19 ; De Malignit. Herocloli, 
c. 26, p. S62 ; and Cc Glorid Atheniensium, c. 7. 

Boedromion was the third month of the Attic year, which year began 
shortly after the summer solstice. The first tlireu Attic months, Helca- 
tombi^n, Metageitnion, Boedromion, conespund (speaking in a loose 
manner) nearly to our July, August, September. 

From the fact that the courier I’beidippidds reached Sparta on the ninth 
day of the moon, and that the aooo Spartans at rived in Attica on the third 
day after the full moon, during which interval the battle took place — we 
see that the sixth day of Boedromion could not be the sixth day of the 
moon. The Attic months, though professedly lunar months, did not at this 
time therefore accurately correspond with the coarse of the moon. See 
Mr. Clinton, Fast. Hcllen. ad an. 490 b.c. Plutarch (in the Treatise De 
Malign. Herodoti, above referred to) appears to have no conception of this 
discrepancy between the Attic month and the course of the moon. A portion 
of the censure which he casts on Herodotus is grounded on the assumption 
that the two must coincide. 

M, Boeckh, following Fr^ret and Larcher, contests the statement of 
Plutarch, that the battle was fought on the sixth of the month Bogdromion, 
but upon reasons which appear to me insunicient. Uis chief argument 
rests upon another statement of Plutarch (derived from some lost verses of 
yKschyltts), that the tribe ./iBantis had the right wing or post of honour at 
the battle ; and that the public vole, pursuant to which the army was led 
out of Athens, was passed daring the prytaay of the tribe dfantls. He 
assumes,' that the reason why this tribe was posted on the right wing, must 
have been, that it had drawn by lot the first prytnny in that particular 
year : if this be gumted, then the vote for drawing out the army must have 
been passed in the first prytany, or within the first thirty-five or thirty-six 
days of the Attic ^ear, during the space between the first of Hekalombseon 
and tile fifth or sixth of Metageitnion. But it is cortain that the interval, 
which took place between the army leaving tin; city and the battle, was 
much less than one month — we may even say less than one week. The 
battle therefore (Boeckh contends) must have been fought between the 
sixth, and tenth of Metageitnion. (Plutarch, Symposiac. i. lo, 3, and 
Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, vol. i. p, 291.) Herodotus (vi. iii) 
says that the tribes were arranged in line &s lipiB/jt^avro — “ ns they were 
numbered”— -which is contendwl to mean necessarily the arrangement 
between them, determined by lot for the prytanies of that particular year. 
“In £^e instruendd (says Boeckh, Comment, ad Coip. Inscript, p. 299) 
Athenienses non constantem, sed vaiiabilem secundum piytanias, ordinem 
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Two_ thousand Spartans started from their city immediately 
after the full moon, and reached the frontier of Attica on the 

secntos esse, ita ut tribus ex hoc online inde a dextro cornu disponerentur, 
docui in Coramentationc dc pugnd Marathonil" Fiooeinia l^ct. Univ. 
Bcrolin. testiv. a. 1816. 

The Prooemia here referred to I have not been able to consult, and they 
may therefore contain additional reasons to prove the point advanced, viz. 
that the order of the ten tribes in line of battle, beginning from the right 
■wing, was conformable to their order in prytanising, as drawn by lot for 
the year ; but I think the passages of Herodotus and Plutarch now before 
ns insufficient to establish this point. From the fact that the tribe /Fantis 
had the right-wing at the battle of Marathon, we are by no means warranted 
in inferring that that tribe had drawn by lot the earliest prytany in the 
year. Other reasons, in my judgement equally probable, may be assigned 
in explanation of the circumstance : one reason, I think, decidedly more 
probable. This reason is, that the battle was fought during the prytany of 
the tribe Mantis, which may be concluded from ffie statement of Plutarch, 
that the vote for marching out the army from Athens was passed during 
the prytany of that tribe ; for the interval, between the march of the army 
out of the city and the battle, must have been only very few days. More- 
over, the deme Marathon belonged to the tribe ASantis (see Boeckh, ad 
Inscript. No. 172, p. 309) ! the battle being fought in their deme, the 
Maratnonians may perhaps have claimed on this express ground the post of 
honour for their Irlhe ; just as we see that at the first battle of Mantineia 
against the Lacedtemonians, the Mantineians were allowed to occupy the 
right wing or post of honour, “ because the battle was fought in their terri- 
tory ” (Tnucyd. v. 67). Lastly, the deme Aphidnte also belonged to the 
tribe CEantis (see Boeckh, /. r.): now the pblemarcb ICallimaclius was an 
Aphidnscan (Herodot. vi. 109), and Herodotus e.xpreS5ly tells us, '‘the 
law or custom i/ie/t stood among the Athenians, that the polemarch should 
have the right wing " — 4 -yip vi/ios rdre elx* oSreo rain ’ASitvttloin, 
woKinapxar fx**" k?"®* tJi Sefidi/ (vi. lii). 'Where the polemarch stood, 
there his tribe would be likely to stand : and the language of Herodotus 
indeed seems directly to imply lhal he identifies the tribe of the po'Iemarcb 
with the polemarch himself — Siyeoiiirao roirau, i^aSiKaaro &s aptOpiavra 

at tjivKal, ixi/iam hWiiKaiv — ^meaning that the ordc; of tribes began by that 
of the polemarch being in the leading position, and tyas then “ taken up ” 
by the rest “ in numerical sequence e. in the order of their prytanising 
sequence for the year. 

Here are a concurrence of reasons to explain why the tribe zEantis had 
the right wing at the battle of Marathon, even though It may not have 
been first in the order of prytanising tribes for the year. Boeckh there- 
fore is not waiTanted in inferring tlie second of these two' facts from the 
first. 

■The concurrence of these three reasons, all in favour of the same conclu- 
sion, and all independent of the reason supposed by Boeckh, appears to me 
to have greal'weight 5 but I regard the first of the three, even singly taken, 
as more probable than his reason. If my view of the case be correct, the 
sixth day of Bofidromion, the day of bottle as given by Plutarch, is not to 
be called in question. That day comes in the second prytany of the year, 
which begins about the sixth of Melogeitnion, and ends about the twelfth 
of Bofidromion, and which must in this year have Men to the lot of the 
tribe zEantis. ' On the first or 'second day of BoSdromion, the vote for 
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third day of their march — a surprising effort, when we consider 
that the total distance from Sparta to Athens was about one 

marching out the army may have passed; on the sixth the battle was fought ; 
both during the prytany of this tribe. 

I am not prepared to carry these reasons further than the particular case 
of the battle of Marathon, and the vindication of the day of that battle as 
stated by Plutarch ; nor would I apply them to later periods, such as the 
Peloponnesian war. It is certain that the army regulations of Athens were 
considerably modified between the battle of Marathon and the Pelopon- 
nesian war, as well in other matters as in what regards the polemarch ; and 
we have not sufficient information to enable us to determine whether in 
that later period the Athenians followed any Iciiown or perpetual rule in 
the battle order of the tribes. Military considerations, connected with Die 
state of the particular army serving, must have prevented the constant 
observance of any rule. Thus we can hardly imagine that Niltias, com- 
manding the army before Syracuse, could have been tied down to any 
invariable order of battle among the tribes to which his hoplites belonged. 
Moreover, the expedition against Syracuse lasted more than one Attic year : 
can it be believed that Nikks, on receiving information from Athens of the 
sequence in which the piytanies of the tiibes had been drawn by lot during 
the second year of his expedition, would be compelled to marshal his army 
in a new biiltle order coiiformably to it? As the military operations of the 
Athenians became more extensive, they would find it necessary to leave 
such dispositions more and more to the general serving in every porticnlar 
campaign. It may well be doubted whether during the Peloponnesian war 
at$j/ established rule was observed in moisbaUing the tribes for battle. 

One great motive which induces critics to maintam that the battle was 
fought in the Athenian month Metr^eltnion, is, that that month coincides 
with the ^artan month Karneins, so that the refusal of the Spartans to 
march before the full moon is construed to apply only to the peculiar 
sanctity of this last-mentioned month, uistead of being a constant rule for 
the whole year. I perfectly agree with these critics, that the answer given 
by the Spartans to the courier Pbeidippidfis cannot be held to prove a 
regular, invariable Spartan maxim, applicable throughout the whole year, 
not to begin a march in the second quarter of the moon : very possibly, as 
Boeckh remarks, there may have been some festival impending during the 
particular month in question, upon which the Sparlan refusal to march was 
founded. But no inference can be deduced mim hence to di.sprovo the 
sixth of BoSdromion as the day of the battle of Mamlhon ; for though the 
months of eveiy Grecian city were professedly lunar, yet they never coin- 
cided with each other exactly or long together, because the systems of 
intercalation adopted in difTerent cities were different : there was great 
irregularity and confusion (Plutarch, Aristeidfis, c. 19 ; Aiistoxenns, Harmon, 
ii. p. 30 : compare also K. F. Hermann, Ueber die Grlechische Monats- 
kunde, p. 26, 27, Gottingen, 1844 : and Boeckli, ad Corp. Inscript, t. i. 

^ Wanting therefore that the answer given by the Spartans to Pheidippidfls 
is to be construed, not as a general rule applicable to the whole year, bnl as 
referring to the particular month in which it was given — no inference can 
be drawn from hence as to the day of the battle of Marathon, because either 
one of the. two following suppositions is possible: — i. The Spartans may 
have had solemnities on the day of the full moon, or on the day before 
it, in oiAer nitmihs besides ICameius ; 2. or the full moon of tlie Spartan 
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hundred and fifty miles. They did not arrive, however, until 
the battle had been fought and the Persians departed. 
Curiosity led them to the field of Marathon to behold the 
dead bodies of the Persians ; after which they returned home, 
bestowing well-merited praise on the victors. 

Datis and ArtaphernSs returned across the JEgean with 
their Eretrian prisoners to Asia ; stopping for a short time at 
the island of Mykonos, where discovery was made of a gilt 
image of Apollo carried off as booty in a Phenician ship. 
Datis went himself to restore it to Delos, requesting the 
Delians to carry it back to the Delium or temple of Apollo on 
the eastern coast of Boeotia : the Delians however chose to 
keep the statue until it was reclaimed from them twenty years 
afterwards by the Thebans. On reaching Asia, the Persian 
generals conducted their prisoners up to the court of Susa and 
into the presence of Darius. Though he had been vehemently 
incensed against them, yet when he saw them in his power, his 
wrath abated, and he manifested no desire to kill or harm 
them. They were planted at a spot called Ai’derikka, in the 
Kissian territory, one of the resting-places on the road from 
Sfirdis to Susa, and about twenty-six miles distant from the 
latter place. Herodotus seems himself to have seen their 
descendants there on his journey between the two capitals, and 
to have had the satisfaction of talking to them in Greek — ^which 
we may easily conceive to have made some impression upon 
him, at a spot distant by nearly three months’ journey from the 
coast of lonia.^ 

ICarneius may actually have fallen, in the year 490 B.C., on the fifth or sixth 
of the Attic month Bofitiromion. 

Dr. Thirhvall appears to adopt the view of Boeckh, but does not add' 
anything material to the reasons in Us favour (Hist, of Gr. vol. ii. Append. 
HI. p. 4S8). 

^ Hcrodot. vi. 119. Darius — <r^ias vfir Kurirfiis X‘^PV^ KaraCieurt iif 
trraSjU^ 4 avroi) oivoita ’Ap 34 pMKa — ivOaSra roiis ’Eperptfar KarolKiire 
Aapeios, ot Ksl ju^xP‘ tlxoy riiv X^PV^ toiJtvjv, ipu\dtriroyTes tV ipxaivy 
yXciffiTav, The meaning of the word irraOiihs is explained by Herodot. v. 
42, vraS/ths iiuvroD is the same as irraSfihs PturiKiitosi the particulars which 
Herodotus recounts about Aidcrikha, and its remarkable well or pit of 
bitumen, salt, and oil, give every reason to believe that he had himself 
stopped there. 

Strabo places the captive Eretriaus in Gordyfinfi, which would he con- 
siderably higher up the Tigris: upon whose autliority we do not know 
(Strabo, xv. ^47). 

The many particulars which are given respecting the descendants of these- 
Eretrlans in ICissia, by Fhilostratns in his Life of Apollonius of Tyana, as- 
they are alleged to have stood even in the first century of the ChrisDan sera, 
cannot be safely quoted. With all the fiction there contained, some ttuthti 

n K 
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Happy would it have been for MiltiadSs if he had shared 
the honourable death of the polemarch Kallimachus — “animam 
exhalasset opimam ” — in seeking to fire the ships of the defeated 
Persians at Marathon. The short sequel of his history will be 
found in melancholy contrast with the Marathonian heroism. 

His reputation had been great before the battle, and after it 
the admiration and confidence of his countrymen knew no 
bounds. These feelings reached such a pitch, that his head was 
turned, and he lost both his patriotism and his prudence. He 
proposed to his countrymen to incur the cost of equipping an 
armament of seventy ships with an adequate armed force, and 
to place it altogether at his discretion; giving them no 
intimation whither he intended to go, but merely assuring 
them that if they would follow him, he would conduct them to 
a land where gold was abundant, and thus enrich them. Such 
a promise, from the lips of the recent victor of Marathon, was 
sufficient. The armament was granted, no man except Miltiadfes 
knowing what was its destination. He sailed immediately to 
the island of Paros, laid siege to the town, and sent in a herald 
to require from the inhabitants a contribution of one hundred 
talents, on pain of entire destruction. His pretence for this 
attack was, that the Parians had furnished a trireme to Datis 
for the Persian fleet at Marathon; but his real motive (so 
Herodotus assures us^) was vindictive animosity against a 
Parian citizen named Lysagoras, who had exasperated the 
Persian general Hydarn^s against him. The Parians amused 
him at first with evasions, until they had procured a little delay 
to repair the defective portions of their wall, after which they 
set him at defiance. In vain did Miltiad6s prosecute hostilities 
against them for the space of twenty-six days : he ravaged the 
island, but his attacks made no impression upon the town.® 
Beginning to despair of success in his military operations, he 
-entered into some negotiation (such at least was the tale of the 

may perhaps be mingled ; but we cannot discriminate it (Pliiloatratus, Vit, 
Apollon, i. c. 24-30), 

^ Herodot. vl. 133. fcA«« <7rl ndpoy, irpiipamy (xuv &s al Tlipiai 
6irtip(ay vp6repot trrpamifttyot rpyfiptt is WapaS^yn &pa rf niptrp. Tovro 
ft^y Sii wpocrxvisst rou \6ym) ffy irdp Tiya xal lyxoroy sixs raTiri Jlaptoio'i dtd 
AvofaySpta rby Tialta, idyra yiyas Tldpioy, StafiaKtSyra fuy vphs 'VSdpysa tby 
VLiMnv, 

s Ephonis (Pragm. ^.Q^, ed. Didot; ap. St^ban. Byz. v. ndpet) gave an 
account of Ibis expedition in several points diitcrent from Herodotus, which 
latter I here follow. The authority of Herodotus is preferable in every 
caspect ; the more so, since ISphorua gives his narrative as a sort of explana- 
tion of the peculiar phrase araTrapidfeiv. Explanatory narratives of that 
«ort are usually little worthv of attention. 
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Parians themselves) with a Parian woman named Tim6, 
priestess or attendant in the temple of D6met6r near the town- 
gates. This woman, promising to reveal to him a secret which 
would place Paros in his power, induced him to visit by night 
a temple to which no male person was admissible. Having 
leaped the exterior fence, he approached the sanctuary; but 
on coming near, he was seized with a panic terror and ran 
away, almost out of his senses. On leaping the same fence to 
get back, he strained or bruised his thigh badly, and became 
utterly disabled. In this melancholy state he was placed on 
ship-board; the siege being raised, and the whole armament 
returning to Athens. 

Vehement was the indignation both of the armament and of 
the remaining Athenians against Miltiadfis on his return.^ Of 
this feeling Xanthippus, father of the great Perikles, became 
the spokesman. He impeached MiltiadSs before the popular 
judicature, as having been guilty of deceiving the people and 
as having deserved the penalty of death. The accused himself, 
disabled by his injured thigh, which even began to show 
symptoms of gangrene, was unable to stand or to say a 
word in his own defence. He lay on his couch before the 
assembled judges, while his friends made the best case they 
could in his behalf. Defence, it appears, there was none ; all 
they could do was to appeal to his previous services: they 
reminded the people largely and emphatically of the inestimable 

1 Herodot. vi. 136. ’ASiyvaioi S\ ix Hdpov KiKridSea ivovoir-Hiffai'ra 
fiTXAV if VT^/iairi, ot t< £\Aai, ksI fiiKiara "SAviantos i ’Apf^povos* ts 
SoviItov ^ayayiiv tnh rhv Siipoy MiXTuiSea, iSlaxt Trjs ’ABifralitv Inrd-nis 
ttvtKiii. MiXriiiSrir Sc, airbt fiev Trapt&y, oix i7rc\0YfcT0‘ yhp iSiyaray, 
&<rrt trrproptyov rod juqpoS. UpoKttfilixiv Sb airov ty Kblyji, iwepairoAoyfoyrtr 
ot tII; fidxvo TC 4 y MapaOSyt yeyo/tdyris iroAAi ivipepurifiiyai, hoL 
vbiy Adiptyov atpccu" Siy {ASiy r« Kal rurd/ieyos roiis IleAcuryobs, 

TtapiSuKo ’AOijyatauri. npoaytyafimu Be roo Bh/iov airfp Kard riiy hriKviriv 
T#u Baydrott, (jiindcrawot « Kork fbiv iBixttiy ireyrdixovra raKdyroOfif 
jucv perk raSra, ir^aKtAtffayrds re rod pitpov Kol ■reurfi'roy, 
re\evrf- rk Sb ereyrliKoyra rdhayra i^drtny 4 vdJt ofiroS Klpuy. 

Plato (Gorgios, c. 153, p. 516) says that the Athenians passed a vole to 
cast Miluod^s into the barathrum {IpfioAety bilnj^hrayro), and that he would 
have been actually thrown in, if it had' not been for the Prytania, s'. «. the 
president, by turn for that dpy, of the prytanising senators and of the 
Ekklesia. The Prylanis may perhaps have l>een among those who spoke 
to the dikasteiy on behalf of Miltiadls, deprecating the proposition made 
by Xontliippus t bnt that be should have caused a vote once passed to be 
actually rescinded, is incredible. The Scholiast on Aristeides (cited by 
Valclcenaer od Herodot. vi. 136) reduces the exaggeration of Plato to 
something more reasonable— 'Ore yko ixplytro HUKridBris M ry Udpip, 
airhy KarMptipj'ia'M' 4 Sc rrpdratyit olaeABky 

airdv. 
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exploit of Marathon, coming in addition to his previous con- 
quest of Lemnos. The assembled dikasls or jurors showed 
their sense of such powerful appeals by rejecting the proposition 
of his accuser to condemn him to death ; but they imposed on 
him the penalty of fifty talents “ for his iniquity.” Cornelius 
Nepos affirms that these fifty talents represented the expenses 
incurred by the state in fitting out the armament. But we 
may more probably believe, looking to the practice of the 
Athenian dikastery in criminal cases, that fifty talents was the 
minor penalty actually proposed by the defenders of Miltiades 
themselves, as a substitute for the punishment of death. 

In those penal cases at Athens, where the punishment was 
not fixed beforehand by the terms of the law, if the person 
accused was found guilty, it was customary to submit to the 
jurors, subsequently and separately, the question as to amount 
of punishment ; first, the accuser named the penalty which he 
thought suitable j next, the accused person was called upon to 
name an amount of penalty for himself, and the jurors were 
constrained to take their choice between these two — no third 
gradation of penalty being admissible for consideration.^ Of 

^ That this was the habitual counw of Attic procedure in re.spect to 
public indictments, wherever a positive amount of penally was not 
previously determined, appears certain. See Plainer, Prosess und Klagcn 
oei den Attikern, Abschn. vi. vol. i. p. 201 ; llelTler, Die Athenoische 
Gerichtsverfasstm^, p. 334. Meier und Schiimann (Der Attische Prozess, 
b. iv. p. 725) maintain that any one of the dikosts might propose a tliird 
measure of penalty, distinct from that proposed by the accuser as well as 
the accused. In respect to public indictments, this opinion appears 
decidedly incorrect j but where the sentence to be pronounced involved 
a compensation for private wrong and an estimate of clam.ages, we c-umot 
so clearly determine whether there was not sometimes a greater latitude in 
originating propositions for the dikasts tovote upon. It is to be recollected 
that these dikasts were several hundred, sometimes even more, in number — 
that there was no discussion or deliberation among tliem— and that it was 
absolutely necessary for some distinct proposition to be laid before them to 
take a vote upon. In regard to some offences, the law expressly permitted 
what was called a vpaarinniia ; that is, alter the dikasts had pronounced 
the full penalty demanded by the accuser, any other citizen, who thought 
the penalty so imposed insufficient, might call for a certain limited amount 
of additional penalty, and require the dikasts to vote upon it — ay or no. 
The voles of the dikasts were given, by depositing pebbles in two casks, 
under certain arrangements of detail. 

The iffitv rtuvros, Si/tij rijuyrii, or trial including this separate ad- 
measurement of penalty — as distinguished from the Slicti Mfoiros, or trial 
where the penalty was predetermined, and where there was no or 

vote of admeasurement of penalty — is an important line of distinction in 
the subject-matter of Attic procedure ; and. tne practice of calling on the 
Accused party, after having been pronounced guilty, to impose upon himself 
A mtrUo'-fenalfy or wid^^aUv or iiroriiuiaBai) in contrast 
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course, under such circumstances, it was the interest of the 
accused party to name, even in his own case, some real and 
serious penalty — something which the jurors might be likely to 
deem not wholly inadequate to his crime just proved ; for if he 
proposed some penalty only trifling, he drove them to prefer 
the heavier sentence recommended by his opponent. Ac- 
cordingly, in the case of MiltiadSs, his friends, desirous of 
inducing the jurors to refuse their assent to the punishment of 
death, proposed a fine of fifty talents as tlie self-assessed 
penalty of the defendant ; and perhaps they may have staled, 
as an argument in the case, that such a sum would suffice to 
defray the costs of the expedition. The fine was imposed, but 
Miltiades did not live to pay it: his injured limb mortified, 
and he died, leaving the fine to be paid by his son Kimon. 

According to Cornelius Nepos, Diodorus, and Plutarch, he 
was put in prison, after having been fined, and there died.^ 

with that named by the accuser, was a convenient expedient for bringing 
the question to a substantive vote of the dikasts. Sometimes accused 
pei'sons found it convenient to name very large penalties on themselves, in 
order to escape a capital sentence invoked by the accuser (see Ddmosthen. 
cent. Timokrat. o. 34, p. 74.3 R,). Nor was there any tear (as Platner 
imagines) that in the generality of cases the dikasts would be lelt under the 
necessity of choosing between an extravagant penalty and something 
merely nominal; for the interest of the accused party himself would 
prevent this from happening. Sometimes we see him endeavouring by 
entreaties to prevail upon the accuser vohuitarily to abate something of the 
penalty which he had at first named. The accuser might probably do this, 
if he saw that the dikasts were not likely to go along with that first 
proposition. 

In one particular case, of immortal memory, that which Platner con- 
templates actually did happen ; and the death of Sokratfis was the effect of 
it. Sokratfis, having been found guilty, only by a small majority of votes 
among the dikasts, was called upon to name a penalty upon himself, in 
opposition to that of death urged by Melfitus. He was in vain entreated 
by his fidends to name a fine of some tolerable amount, wliich they would 
at once have paid in his behalf ; but he would hardly be prevailed upon to 
name any penalty at all, afiirming that he had deserved honour rather than 
punishment : at last he named a fine so small In amount, as to be really 
tantamount to an acquittal. Indeed, Xenophon states that he would not 
name any counter-penalty at all ; and in the speech ascribed to liim, he 
contended that he had even merited die signal honour of a public main* 
tennnee in the F^taneium (Plato, Apol Sok. c. 27 ; Xenoph. Apol. Sok. 
23 ; Diogen. Ladrt. ii. 41). Plato and Xenophon do not agree ; but 
taking the two together, it would seem that he must have named a very, 
small fine. There can be little doubt that this circumstance, together with 
the tenor of his defence, caused the dikasts to vote for the proposition of 
Mel^tus. 

^ Cornelius N^os, Miltiadfis, c. 7 ; and ICimon, c. i ; Plutarch, Kimon, 
c. 4; Diodorus, Fragment, lib, X. All these authors probably drew firom the 
same onginal fountain ; perhaps Ephonis (see Marx ad Ephori Fragmenta, 
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But Herodotus does not mention this imprisonment, nor does 
the fact appear to me probable ; he would hardly have omitted 
to notice it, had it come to his knowledge. Immediate 
imprisonment of a person fined by the dikastery, until his fine 
was paid, was not the natural and ordinary course of Athenian 
procedure, though there were particular cases in which such 
aggravation was added. Usually a certain time was allowed 
for payment,^ before absolute execution was resorted to; 
though the person under sentence became disfranchised and 
excluded from all political rights, from the very instant of his 
condemnation as a public debtor, until the fine was paid. 
Now in the instance of Miltiad6s, the lamentable condition of 
his wounded thigh rendered escape impossible — so that there 
would be no special motive for departing from the usual 
practice, and imprisoning him forthwith : moreover if he was 
not imprisoned forthwith, he would not be imprisoned at all, 
since he cannot have lived many days after his trial.® To 

p. ai2) ; but we have no means of determining. Respecting the alleged 
imprisonment of ICimon, however, they must have copied from different 
authorities, for their statements are all different. Diodorus states, that 
Kimon put himself voluntarily into prison after his father had died there, 
because he w^s not permitted on aw other condition to obtain the body 
of his deceased father for burial. Cornelius Nepos affirms tliat he was 
imprisoned, as being legally liable to the state for the unpaid fine of his 
fattier. Lastly, Plutarch does not represent him as having been put into 
prison at all. Many of the Latin writers follow the statement of Diodorus s 
see the citations in Bo-s's note on the above passage of Cornelius Nepos. 

There can be no hesitation in adopting the account of Plutarch as the 
true one. Kimon neither was, nor could be, in prison, by the Attic law, 
for an unpaid fine of his father ; but after his father’s death, ho became 
liable for the fine, in this sense — that he remained disfninciiiscd (irifios) 
and excluded from his rights as a citizen, until the fine was paid ; see 
Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. c. 46, p. 762 R. 

1 See Bocckh, Public Economy of Athens, b. iii. cli. 13, p, 390 Engl. 
IVansl. (vol. i. p. 420 Germ.); Meier and Schomann, Attisch. Process, p. 
744, Dr. Thirlwall takes a different view of this point, with which I 
cannot concur (tiist. Gr. vol. iii. Append. If. p. 488) ; though his general 
rem.atks on the trial of MiltiadSs are just and appropriate (cb. xiv. p. 
373 )- 

Cornelius Nepos (Miltiades, c. 8 ; Kimon, c. 3) says that the misconduct 
connected with Paros was only a pretence with the Athenians for punishing 
MilttadSs; their real motive (he affirms) was envy and fear, the same 
feelings which dictated the ostracism of Kimon, How little there is to 
joatify this fancy, may be seen even from the nature of the punishment 
inflicted. Fear would have prompted them to send away or put to death 
Miltiades, not to fine him. The ostracism, which was dictated by fear, was 

3 interval between his trial and his decease is expressed in Plerodotus 

(vi. 136) by the difference between the present paitici^e o’qiro/ifi'ov ond the 
past participle <r»ir 4 vrar rov funfov. 
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carry away the sufifering general in his couch, incapable of 
raising himself even to plead for his own life, from the 
presence of the dikasts to a prison — would not only have been 
a needless severity, but could hardly have failed to imprint 
itself on the sympathies and the memory of all the beholders ; 
so that Herodotus would have been likely to hear and mention 
it, if it had really occurred. I incline to believe therefore that 
Miltiadfes died at home. All accounts concur in stating that 
he died of the mortal bodily hurt which already disabled him 
even at the moment of his trial, and that his son Kimon paid 
the fifty talents after his death. If lie could pay them, probably 
his father could have paid them also. This is an additional 
reason for believing that there was no imprisonment — for 
nothing but non-payment could have sent him to prison j and 
to rescue the suffering Miltiades from being sent thither, would 
have been the first and strongest desire of all sympathising 
friends. 

Thus closed the life of the contjueror of Marathon. The 
last act of it produces an impression so mournful, and even 
shocking — his descent, from the pinnacle of glory, to defeat, 
mean tampering with a temple-servant, mortal bodily hurt, 
undefended ignominy, and death under a sentence of heavy 
fine, is so abrupt and unprepared — that readers, ancient and 
modern, have not been satisfied without finding some one to 
blame for it : we must except Herodotus, our original authority, 
who recounts the transaction without dropping a hint of blame 
against any one. To speak ill of the people, as Machiavel has 
long ago observed,’- is a strain in which every one at all times, 
even under a democratical government, indulges with impunity 
and without provoking any opponent to reply. In this instance, 
the hard fate of MiltiadAs has been imputed to the vices of the 
Athenians and their democracy — it has been cited in proof, 
partly of their fickleness, partly of their ingratitude. But 
however such blame may serve to lighten the mental sadness 
arising from a series of painful facts, it will not be found 
justified if we apply to those facts a reasonable criticism. 

What is called the fickleness of the Athenians on this 
occasion is nothing more than a rapid and decisive change in 
their estimation of Miltiades ; unbounded admiration passing 
at once into extreme wrath. To censure them for fickleness is 

’ Machiavel, Discorsi sopra Tito Lirio, cap. 58, “L’opinione contra 
ai pnpoli nasce, percb& dei popoli clasenn dice male senza paura, e libera- 
mentc ancora mentre che regnano : dei principi si park sempre con milie 
tiniotj e milie lispetti." 
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here an abuse of terms ; such a change in their opinion was 
the unavoidable result of his conduct. His behaviour in the 
expedition of Paros was as reprehensible as at Marathon it had 
been meritorious, and the one succeeded immediately after the 
other : what else could ensxie except an entire revolution in the 
Athenian feelings? He had employed his prodigious as- 
cendency over their minds to induce them to follow him 
without knowing whither, in the confidence of an unknown 
booty : he had exposed their lives and wasted their substance 
in wreaking a private grudge : in addition to the shame of an 
unprincipled project, comes the constructive shame of not 
having succeeded in it. Without doubt, such behaviour, com- 
ing from a man whom they admired to excess, must have 
produced a violent and painful revulsion in the feelings of his 
countrymen. The idea of having lavished praise and confid- 
ence upon a person who forthwith turns it to an unworthy 
purpose, is one of the greatest torments of the human bosom ; 
and we may easily understand that the intensity of the sub- 
sequent displeasure would be aggravated by this reactionary 
sentiment without accusing the Athenians of fickleness. If an 
officer, whose conduct had been such as to merit the highest 
encomiums, comes on a sudden to betray his trust, and 
manifests cowardice or treachery in a new and important 
undertaking confided to him, are we to treat the general in 
command as fickle, because his opinion as well as his conduct 
undergoes an instantaneous revolution — ^which will be all the 
more vehement in proportion to his previous esteem ? The 
question to be determined is, whether there be sufficient ground 
for such a change ; and in die case of Miltiadfis, that question 
must be answered in the affirmative. 

In regard to the charge of ingratitude against the Athenians, 
this last-mentioned point — sufficiency of reason — stands tacitly 
admitted. It is conceded that MiltiadCs deserved ■ punishment 
for his conduct in reference to the Parian expedition, but it is 
nevertheless maintained that gratitude for bis previous services 
at Marathon ought to have exempted him from punishment. 
But the sentiment, upon which, after all, this exculpation rests, 
vrill not bear to be drawn out and stated in the form of a 
cogent or justifying reason. For will any one really contend, 
that a man who has rendered great services to the public, is to 
receive in return a licence of unpunished misconduct for the 
future ? Is the general, who has earned applause by eminent 
skill and important victories, to be recompensed by being 
allowed the liberty of betraying his trust afterwai'ds, and 
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exposing his country to peril, without censure or penalty? 
This is what no one intends to vindicate deliberately j yet a 
man must be prepared to vindicate it, when he blames the 
Athenians for ingratitude towards MiltiadSs. ]'’or if all that be 
meant is, that gratitude for previous services ought to pass, 
not as a receipt m full for subsequent crime, but as an extenu- 
ating circumstance in the measurement of the penally, the 
answer is, that it was so reckoned in the Athenian treatment of 
MiltiadSs.^ His friends had nothing whatever to urge, against 
the extreme penalty proposed by his accuser, except these 
previous services — which influenced the dikasts sufficiently to 
induce them to inflict the lighter punishment instead of the 
heavier. Now the whole amount of punishment inflicted 
consisted in a fine which certainly was not beyond his reason- 
able means of paying, or of prevailing upon friends to pay for 
him — since his son Kimon actually did pay it. Those who 
blame the Athenians for ingratitud^ unless they arc prepared 
to maintain the doctrine, that previous services are to pass ns 
full acquittal for future crime, have no other ground left except 
to say that the fine was too high ; that instead of l)ciing fifty 
talents, it ought to have been no more than forty, thirty, twenty, 
or ten talents. Whether they are right in this, I will not take 


‘ Machiavel will not even admit so much as this, in the cltw nml forcihle 
statement which he gives of the question here .alliiiled tn : he nmuends that 
iho man who has rendered services ought to bo recompensed for tliem, hut 
that he ought to" he punislied for subsequent crime just ns if the nrovitais 
services hud not been rendered. He taw down this position in dwcussmii 
the conduct of the Romans towards the victorious survivor of the throe 
Horatii, after tlie battle with the CurlatU— " Ernno stall i mcrlti cli Orazio 
grandissimi, nvendo con la sua vitlh vinli i Curiazi. Em stato 11 fallo auo 
alroce, avendo inorto la sorello. Nondimeno clispiacque tnnto talc oiuicidln 
ai Romam, che lo condussero a diqmtnre della vita, non oslante elie trli 
menu suoi fusserq lanto grandi c si freschi. I.a qual cosa, a chi snpM- 
hcialmcnte laconsidcrasse, parrelihe uno osempio d’lngratitntllne popolftre. 
Xs^onaimeno clii lo Odamlnom inGcrlin. a mn niffriinm 



ttvwu# HBsumiu, cue per overio vouuo conawinaro • e 
la ragione ^ qucsia, che nes.suna reiJublicn bene ordinala, non riini can- 
cell* i dementi con gli menu dci suoi ciltndini i ma nvendo ordinatlipremi 
ad iraa buona opera, e le peno ad iinn cattiva; ed avendo preraiuto uno per 
aver bene opernto, se quel medesimo opera dipoi male, lo castiga sonza 
avete viguardo nlcuno alle sue buono opere, E nnando Qucsii oriVini so»o 
bene osservati, una cittJl vive libera molto tempo i aftrimenli sempro 
rovmera presto. /’irM se, citMhw rhe ahHa/atto pialchem-Ma 
opera la cHtA, n aggisinge ottro alia fiputasioHe, the gvtlla maM 
arreia, una audaesa e eoishdetm eii potert sMta tmer pern, far ambht 
Optra stm iuem, dwetilerh in hreot fmipo tanio insoUnte, clu si nsolvtrA. 
ogns etvtlth,^ — Machiavel, Dheotsi sop. Til. Livio, cb 24 . 
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upon me to pronounce : if the amount was named on behalf 
of the accused party, the dikastery had no legal power of 
diminishing it j but it is within such narrow limits that the 
question actually lies, when transferred from the province of 
sentiment to that of reason. It will be recollected that the 
death of Miltiades arose neither from his trial nor his fine, but 
from the hurt in his thigh. 

The charge of ingratitude against the Athenian popular 
juries really amounts to this — that in trying a person accused 
of present crime or fault, they were apt to confine themselves 
too strictly and exclusively to the particular matter of charge, 
either forgetting, or making too little account of, past services 
which he might have rAidered. Whoever imagines that such 
was the habit of Athenian dikasts, must have studied the 
orators to very little purpose. Their real defect was the very 
opposite : they were too much disposed to wander from the 
special issue before them, and to be affected by appeals to 
previous services and conduct.^ That which an accused 
person at Athens usually strives to produce is, an impression 
m the minds of the dikasts favourable to his general character 
and behaviour : of course he meets the particular allegation of 
his accuser as well as he can, but he never fails also to remind 
them emphatically, how well he has performed his general 
duties of a citizen — how mairy times he has served in military 
expeditions — how many trierarchies and liturgies he has per- 
formed, and performed with splendid efficiency. In fact, the 
claim of an accused person to acquittal is made to rest too 
much on his prior services, and too little upon innocence or 
justifying matter as to the particular indictment. When we 
come dovni to the time of the orators, I shall be prepared to 
show that such indisposition to confine themselves to a special 
issue was one of the most serious defects of the assembled 
dikasts at Athens. It is one which we should naturally expect 
from a body of private, non-professional citizens assembled for 

* Machiavel, in the twenty-ninth chapter of his Dhcorsi sopra T. Livio, 
examines the qneslion, " Which of the two is more open to the charge of 
being ungtateuil — a popular government or a king?” he thinks that the 
latter is more open to it. Compare chap. 59 of the same work, where he 
again supports a similar opinion. 

M. Sismondi also observes, in speaking of the long attachment of the 
city of Pisa to the cause of the Emperors and to the Ghibelin party— -'‘Pise 
monlra dans plus d’une occasion, par sa Constance ii .supporter la cause des 
emperettis au milieu des revecs, combien la reconnoissance lie un pcuple 
Itbre d’une maniiire pins puissante et plus durable qu'cllc ne sauroit Her le 
peuple gonvem^ par un seul homme.” — (Histoire des Eepubl, Ilaliennes, 
ch. xiii. t. ii. p. 30Z,} 
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the occasion — and which belongs more or less to the system 
of jury-trial everywhere ; but it is the direct reverse of that 
ingratitude, or habitual insensibility to prior services, for which 
they have been so often denounced. 

The fate of Miltiad^s, then, so far from illustrating either the 
fickleness or the ingratitude of his countrymen, attests their 
just appreciation of deserts. It also illustrates another moral, 
of no small importance to the right comprehension of Grecian 
affairs ; — it teaches us the painful lesson, how perfectly madden- 
ing were the effects of a copious draught of glory on the 
temperament of an enterprising and ambitious Greek. There 
can be no doubt, that the rapid transition, in the course of 
about one week, from Athenian terror before the battle to 
Athenian exultation after it, must have produced demonstrations 
towards MiltiadSs such as were never paid towards any other 
man in the whole history of the commonwealth. Such un- 
measured admiration unseated his rational judgement. His 
mind became abandoned to the reckless impulses of insolence, 
and antipathy, and rapacity ; — ^that distempered state, for which 
(according to Grecian morality) the retributive Nemesis was 
ever on the watch, and which in his case she visited with a 
judgement startling in its rapidity as well as terrible in its 
amount. Had Milliadds been the same man before the battle 
of Marathon as he became after it, the battle might probably 
have turned out a defeat instead of a victory. Dfimosthenfis 
indeed,^ in speaking of the wealth and luxury of political 
leaders in his own time, and the profuse rewards bestowed 
upon them by the people, pointed in contrast to the house of 
Miltiades as being noway more splendid than that of a private 
man. But though MiltiadSs might continue to live in a modest 
establishment, he received from his countrymen marks of 
admiration and deference such as were never paid to any 
citizen before or after him ; and, after all, admiration and 
deference constitute the precious essence of popular reward. 
No man except Miltiadfis ever dared to raise his voice in the 
Athenian assembly, and say — “Give me a fleet of ships: do 
not ask what I am going to do with them, but only follow me, 
and I will enrich you.” Herein we may read the unineasured 
confi,dence which the Athenians placed in their victorious 
general, and the utter incapacity of a leading Greek to bear it 
without mental depravation; while we learn from it to dtaw 
the melancholy inference, that one result of success was' to 
make the successful leader one of the most dangerous irt 
* D6inoslheu&, Olynth. Ill, c. 9, p. 35 R. '' 
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the community. We shall presently be called upon to observe 
the same tendency in the case of the Spartan Pausanias, 
and even in that of the Athenian Themistokles. 

It is indeed fortunate that the reckless aspirations of 
Miltiad^s did not take a turn more noxious to Athens than the 
comparatively unimportant enterprise against Paros. For had 
he sought to acquire dominion and gratify antipathies against 
enemies at home, instead of directing his blow against a 
Parian enemy, the peace and security of his country might 
have been seriously endangered. Of the despots who gained 
power in Greece, a considerable proportion began by popular 
conduct and by rendering good service to their fellow-citizens : 
having first earned public gratitude, they abused it for purposes 
of their own ambition. There was far greater danger, in a 
Grecian community, of dangerous excess of gratitude towards a 
victorious soldier, than of deficiency in that sentiment. The 
person tlius exalted acquired a position such that the community 
found it difficult afterwards to sltake him off. Now there is a 
disposition almo,st universal among writers and readers to side 
with an individual, especially an eminent individual, against 
the multitude. Accordingly those who under such circum- 
stances suspect the probable abuse of an exalted position, are 
denounced as if they harboured an unworthy jealousy of 
superior abilities ; but the truth is, that the largest analogies of 
the Grecian character justified that suspicion, and required the 
community to take precautions against the corrupting effects of 
their own enthusiasm. There is no feature which more largely 
pervades the impressible Grecian character, than a liability to 
be intoxicated and demoralised by success : there was no fault 
from which so few emiirent Greeks were free : there was hardly 
any danger, against which it was at once so necessary and so 
difficult for the Grecian governments to take security — e.specially 
the democracies, where the manifestations of enthusiasm were 
always the loudest. Such is the real explanation of those 
charges which have been urged against the Grecian demo- 
cracies, that they came to hate and ill-treat previous benefactors. 
The history of Miltiadfis illustrates it in a manner no less 
pointed tlian painful. 

I have already remarked that the fickleness, whidr has been 
so largely imputed to the Athenian democracy in their dealings 
with him, is nothing more than a reasonable change of opinion 
on the best grounds ; nor can it be said that fickleness was in 
any case an attribute of the Athenian democracy. It is a 
well-known fact, that feelings, or opinions, or modes of judging. 
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which have once obtained footing among a large number of 
people, are more lasting and unchangeable than those which 
belong only to one or a few ; insomuch that the judgements 
and actions of the many admit of being more clearly under- 
stood as to the past, and more certainly predicted as to the 
future. If we are to predicate any attribute of the multitude, 
it will rather be tliat of undue tenacity than undue fickleness. 
There will occur nothing in the course of this history to prove 
that the Athenian people changed their opinions, on insufficient 
grounds, more frequently than an unresponsible one or few 
would have changed. 

But there were two circumstances in the working of the 
Athenian democracy which imparted to it an appearance of 
greater fickleness, without the r^ity : — Fimt, that the manifest- 
ations and changes of opinion were all open, undisguised, and 
noisy ; the people gave utterance to their present impression, 
whatever it was, with perfect fmnkness ; if their opinions were 
really changed, they had no shame or scruple in avowing it : 
Secondly — and this is a point of capital importance in the 
working of democracy generally — the present impression, 
whatever it might be, was not merely undisguised in its mani- 
festations, but also had a tendency to be exaggerated in its 
intensity. This arose from their habit of treating public affairs 
in multitudinous assemblages, the well-known effect of which 
is, to inflame sentiment in every man’s bosom by mere contact 
with a sympathising circle of neighbours. Whatever the 
sentiment might be, fear, ambition, cupidity, wrath, compassion, 
piety, patriotic devotion, &c. j ^ and whether well-founded or 
ill-founded — it was constantly influenced more or less by such 
intensifying cause. This is a defect which of course belongs in 

* This is the general truth, which ancient authors often state, both 
partially, and in exaggerated terms as to degree : — “ Hesc ost natnra 
mullitudinis (says Livy) ; aut liumilUer servit ant superbe dominatar.” 
Again, Tacitus-— "Nihil in vulgo modicum; lerrere, ni payeant ; ubi 
pertimuerint, impnne contemni.” (Annal. iag.) Ilcrodotns, iii> Si. 

« (i Sfl/aos) rJt vp^Yfiora Sw«y rdou, iraraiuf _ 

U is remarkable that Aristotle, in his Politica, takes little or no notice of 
thh attribute belonging to every numerous assembly. He seems rather to 
reason as if the aggregate intelligence of the multitude was represented by 
the sum total of each man’s separate intelligence in all the individuals 
composing it (Polit. Hi. 6, 4, 10, la), just as the properly of the multitude, 
taken collectively, would be greater than that of the few rich. He takes 
no notice of the difference between a number of individuals judging jointly 
and judging separately : I do not indeed observe that such omission leads 
him into any positive mistake, but it occurs in some cases calculated to 
surprise us, and where the difference here adverted to is important to 
notice; see Politic. Hi. 10, 6. 
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a certain degree to all exercise of power by numerous bodies, 
even though they be representative bodies — especially when 
the character of the peopl(^ instead of being comparatively 
sedate and slow to move, like the English, is quick, impressible, 
and fiery, like Greeks or Italians; but it operated far more 
powerfully on the self-acting Demos assembled in the Pnyx. 
It was in fact the constitutional malady of the democracy, of 
which the people were themselves perfectly sensible — as I shall 
show hereafter from the securities which they tried to provide 
against it — but which no securities could ever wholly eradicate. 
Frequency of public assemblies, far from aggravating the evil, 
had a tendency to lighten iL The peo])le thus became 
accustomed to hear and balance many different views as 
a preliminary to ultimate judgement j they contracted personal 
interest and esteem for a numerous class of dissentient speakers ; 
and they even acquired a certain practical consciousness of 
their own liability to error. Moreover the diffusion of habits 
of public speaking, by means of the sophists and the rhetors, 
whom it has been so much the custom to disparage, tended 
in the same direction — to break the unity of sentiment among 
the listening crowd, to multiply separate judgements, and to 
neutralise the contagion of mere sympathising impulse. These 
were important deductions, still further assisted by the superior 
taste and intelligence of the Athenian people : but still the 
inherent malady remained — excessive and misleading intensity 
of present sentiment. It was this which gave such inestimable 
value to the ascendency of PeriklSs, as depicted by Thucy- 
dides: his hold on the people was so firm, that he could 
always speak with effect against excess of the reigning tone of 
feeling. “ When Perikles (says the historian) saw the people 
in a state of unseasonable and insolent confidence, be spoke 
so as to coAv them into alarm; when again they were in 
groundless terror, he combated it, and brought them back to 
confidence.”^ We shall find D6mosthen6s, with far inferior 
ascendency, employed in the same honourable task. The 
Athenian people often stood in need of such correction, but 
unfortunately did not always find statesmen, at once friendly 
and commanding, to administer it. 

These two attributes, then, belonged to the Athenian demo- 
cracy; first, their sentiments of every kind were manifested 
loudly and openly; next, their sentiments tended to a jatch 

^ Thticyd. ii. 65. 'On-Sre yovp tUaiiitri rt ahrobs irapik ROipiv Sfipti 
Baptroivrus, ietirir\itirirtv -iretXii' J>rl rb Kal MitSfCts aS 

imieaSUrTti irdMy jA rb Bapirtiy, 
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of great present intensity. Of course, therefore, when they 
changed, the change of sentiment stood prominent and forced 
itself upon every one’s notice — being a transition from one 
strong sentiment past to another strong sentiment present.^ 
And it was because such alterations, when they did take place, 
stood out so palpably to remark, that the Athenian people have 
drawn upon themselves the imputation of ficldeness : for it is 
not at all true (I repeat) that changes of sentiment were more 
frequently produced in them by frivolous or insufficient causes, 
than changes of sentiment in other governments. 


CHAPTER XXXVH 


IONIC PHILOSOPHERS — PYTHAGORAS — KROTON AND SYBARIS 

The history of the powerful Grecian cities in Italy and Sicily, 
between the accession of Peisistratus and the battle of 
Marathon, is for the most part unknown to us. Phalaris, 
despot of Agrigentum in Sicily, made for himself an un- 
enviable name during this obscure interval. His reign seems 
to coincide in time with the earlier part of the rule of Peisi- 
stratus (about 560-540 B.C.), and the few and vague statements, 
which we find respecting it,® merely show us that it was a 
peiiod of extortion and cruelty, even beyond the ordinary 
licence of Grecian despots. The reality of the hollow bull of 
brass, which Phalaris was accustomed to heat in order to shut 
up his victims in it and burn them, appears to be better 
authenticated than the nature of the story would lead us to 
presume. For it is not only noticed by Pindar, but even the 

^ Such swing of the mind, bom one intense feeling to another, is always 
deprecated by the Greek moralists, from the earliest to the latest ; even 
Demokritus, in the fifth centmy a. a, admonishes aminst it — Af iK iixyijueiiy 
Steurnifulifruy Ktve6ittvai rSy eiirraSUf iMy, oKrt sifufuit, 

(Democriti Frogmenta, lib. iii. p. i68, ed. Mullabh ap. Stoboium, Florileg. 
i. 40 -) 

® The letters of Bentley against Boyle, discussing the pretended Epistles 
of Phalaris — ^fnll of acateness and learning, though beyond measure excur- 
sive— ate quite Eufiicient to teach us that Tittle can be safely asserted about 
Phalaris. His date is very imperfectly ascertained. Compare Bentley, 
pp. 82, 83, and Seyfert, Akiagos und sein Gehlet, p. 6a ; the latter assigns 
the reign of Phalaris to the years 570-554 B.C. It is surprising to see 
Seyfert citing the letters of the pseudo-Phalaris as an authority, wet (he 
exposure of Bentley. 
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actual instrument of this torture — the brazen bull itself^ — 
■which had been taken away from Agrigentum as a trophy by 
the Carthaginians when they captured the town, was restored 
by the Romans, on the subjugation of Carthage, to its original 
domicile. Phalaris is said to have acquired the supreme 
command by undertaking the task of building a great temple " 
to Zeus Polieus on the citadel rock j a pretence, whereby he 
was enabled to assemble and arm a number of workmen and 
devoted partisans, whom he employed, at the festival of the 
Thesmophoria, to put down the authorities. He afterwards 
disarmed the citizens by a stratagem, and committed cruelties 
which rendered him so abhorred, that a sudden rising of the 
people, headed by T 61 emachus (ancestor of the subsequent 
despot Thfiron), overthrew and slew him. A severe revenge 
was taken on his partisans aAcr his fall.^ 

During the interval between 540-500 B.C., events of much 
importance occurred among the Italian Greeks — especially at 
Kroton and Sybaris — events, unhappily, very imperfectly 
handed down. Between these two periods fall both the war 
between Sybaris and Kroton, and the career and ascendency of 
Pythagoras, In connexion with this latter name, it will be 
requisite to say a few words respecting the other Grecian 
philosophers of the sixth century B.c. 

I have, in a former chapter, noticed and characterised those 
distinguished persons called the Seven Wise Men of Greece, 
whose celebrity falls in the first half of this century — men not 
so much marked by scientific genius as by practical sagacity 
and foresight in the appreciation of worldly affairs, and enjoying 
a high degree of political re.spect from their fellow-dtizens. 
One of them, however, the Milesian Thalfis, claims our notice, 
not only on this ground, but also as the earliest known name 
in the long line of Greek scientific investigators. His life, 
nearly contemporary with that of Solon, belongs seemingly to 

1 Findar. Pyth, i ad fin. with the Scholia, i3. 310, cd. Bocckh; Polyb. 
xii. 25 ; Diodur. xiii. 99 ; Cicero coni. Vetr. iv. 33. The contradiction 
of Tiairaus is noway sufficient to make us doubt the authenticity of the 
story. Bbert (^SueeKlwn, port ii. p. 41-S4, Konigsberg, 1829) collects all 
the authorities about the bull of Phaiaris. He believes the matter of fact 
substantially. Aristotle (Rhetoric, ii. ao) tells a story of the fable whereby 
St63ichorUs the noet dissuaded the inhabitants of Plimera from granting 
a guard to Phalaris ; Conon (Norrat. 42 ap. Fhotinm) recounts the same 
story ■with the name of Hiero substituted for that of ]?lmlaris. But it is 
not likely that either the one or the other could ever have been in such 
relations with the citizens of Simsm. Compare Polybius, vii.jy, 2. 

* Polymn, v. r,_ 1 5 Cicero, de Officiis, ii. 7. 

* Plutarch, PbiloBophand. cum Priaciplbus, c. 7 p. 778. 
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the interval about 640-550 b.c. : the stories mentioned in 
Herodotus (perhaps borrowed in part from the Milesian 
Hekatmus) are sufficient to show that his reputation, for 
wisdom as well as for science, continued to be very great, even 
a century after his death, among his fellow-citizens. And he 
marks an important epoch in the progress of the Greek mind, 
as having been the first man to depart both in letter and spirit 
from tbe Hesiodic Theogony, introducing the conception of 
substances with their transformations and sequences, in place 
of that string of persons and quasi-human attributes which had 
animated the old legendary world. He is the father of what is 
called the Ionic philosophy, which is considered as lasting from 
his time down to that of Sokmt^s. Writers ancient as well as 
modern have professed to trace a succession of philosophers, 
each one the pupil of the preceding, between these two extreme 
epochs. But the appellation is in truth undefined and even 
incorrect, since nothing entitled to the name of a school, or 
sect, or succession (like that of the Pythagoreans, to be noticed 
presently) can be made out. There is indeed a certain general 
analogy in the philosophical vein of Thalfis, Hippo, Anaxi- 
menes, and Diogenfis of ApoUonia, whereby they all stand 
distinguished from Xenophanfis of Elea, and his successors the 
Eleabc dialecticians Parmenides and ZSno ; but there are also 
material differences between their respective doctrines — ^no tw'o 
of them holding the same. And if we look to Anaximander 
(the person next in order of time to Tlialfo), as well as to 
Herakleitus, we find them departing in a great degree even 
from that character which all the rest have in common, though 
both the one and the other are usually enrolled in the list of 
Ionic philosophers. 

Of the old legendary and polytheistic conception of nature, 
which Thalfis partially discarded, we may remark that it is a 
state of the human mind in which the problems suggesting 
themselves to be solved, and the machinery for solving them, 
bear a fair proportion one to tbe other. If the .problems be' 
vast, indeterminate, confused, and derived rather from the 
hopes, fears, love, hatred, astonishment, &c., of men, than 
from any genuine desire of knowledge — so also does the 
received belief supply invisible agents in unlimited -number 
and with every variety of power and inclination. The means of 
explanation are thus multiplied and diversified as readily as tbe 
phsenomena to he explained. Though no event or state which 
has not yet occurred can be predicted, there is little diflSculty , 
in rendering a plausible account of everything which has 
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occurred in the past — of any and all things alike. Cosmogony, 
and the prior ages of the world, were conceived as a sort of 
personal history with intermarriages, filiation, quarrels, and 
other adventures, of these invisible agents ; among whom some 
one or more were assumed as unbegotten and self-existent — 
the latter assumption being a difficulty common to all systems 
of cosmogony, and from which even this flexible and expansive 
hypothesis is not exempt. Now when Thalfis disengaged 
Grecian philosophy from the old mode of explanation, he did 
not at the same time disengage it from the old problems and 
matters propounded for inquiry. These he retained, and 
transmitted to his succe-ssors, as vague and vast as they were 
at first conceived ; and so they remained, though with some 
transformations and modifications, together with many new 
questions equally insoluble, substantially present to the Greeks 
throughout their whole history, as the legitimate problems for 
philosophical investigation. But these problems, adapted only 
to the old elastic system of polytheistic explanation and omni- 
present personal agency, became utterly disproportioned to any 
impersonal hypotheses such as those of Thales and the philo- 
sophers after him — whether assumed physical laws, or plausible 
moral and metaphysical dogmas, open to argumentative attack, 
and of course requiring the like defence. To treat the visible 
world as a whole, and inquire when and how it began, as well 
as into all its past changes — to discuss the first origin of men, 
animals, plants, the sun, the stars, &c. — ^to assign some compre- 
hensive reason why motion or change in general took place in 
the universe — to investigate the destinies of the human race, 
and to lay doTO some systematic relation between them and 
the gods — ^all these were topics admitting of being conceived 
in many different ways, and set forth with eloquent plausibility ; 
but not reducible to any solution resting on scientific evidence 
or commanding steady adherence under a free scrutiny 
At the time when the power of scientific investigation was 
scanty and helpless, the problems proposed were thus such as 

^ The less these problems are adapted for rational solution, the more 
nobly do tliey present themselves in the language of a great poet ! see 
as a specimen, Euripidfe, Fragment loi, ed. Dindorf— 

'OA/Stey ffoTis' “rijs ttrroptav 

iidSii<raf, p.i(n xroKvmv 
'Birl sly i&Uovf 

npaPttf opuAv* 

*AXA.' iiBavirov KuSopi^u ^i/o’scsy 
J\.6(rp.ov dy^u, rs trvvitrni 
Kal oin} KAi 2iir«)y4 
Toty fii rotoi^Toiy 
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to lie out of the reach of science in its largest compass. 
Gradually indeed subjects more special and limited, and upon 
which experience or deductions from experience could be 
brought to bear, were added to the list of quasUa, and 
examined with profit and instruction. But the old problems, 
with new ones alike unfathomable, were never eliminated, and 
always occupied a prominent place in the philosophical world. 
Now it was this disproportion, between questions to be solved 
and means of solution, which gave rise to that conspicuous 
characteristic of Grecian philosophy — the antagonist force of 
suspensive scepticism, passing in some minds into a broad 
negation of the attainability of general truth — which it 
nourished from its beginning to its end j commencing as early 
as Xenophanes, continuing to manifest itself seven centuries 
afterwards in yEnesidfimus and Sextus Empiricus, and including 
in the interval between these two extremes some of the most 
powerful intellects in Greece. The present is not the time for 
considering these Sceptics, who bear an unpopular name, and 
have not often been fairly appreciated; the more so, as it 
often suited the purpose of men themselves more than half 
sceptical, like SokratSs and Plato, to denounce professed 
scepticism with indignation. But it is essential to bring them 
iirto notice at the first spring of Grecian philosophy under 
Thales, because the circumstances were then laid which so soon 
afterwards developed them. 

Though the celebrity of Thalfis in antiquity was great and 
universal, scarcely any distinct facts were known respecting 
him : it is certain that he left nothing in writing. Extensive 
travels in Egypt and Asia are ascribed to liim, and as a general 
fact these travels are doubtless true, since no other means of 
acquiring knowledge were then open. At a time when the 
brother of the Lesbian Alkseus was serving in the Babylonian 
army, we may well conceive that an inquisitive Milesian would 
make his way to that wonderful city wherein stood the temple- 
observatory of the Chaldman priesthood. How great his 
reputation was in his lifetime, the admiration expressed by his 
younger contemporary Xenophanes assures us ; and Hera- 
kleitus, in the next generation, a severe judge of all other 
philosophers, spoke of him with similar esteem. To him were 
traced by the Grecian inquirers of the fourth century B.C., the 
first beginnings of geometry, astronomy, and physiology in its 
large and really appropriate sense, the scientific study of nature ; ' 
(or the Greek word denoting nature first comes^ into 

comprehensive use about this time (as I have remarked in an 
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earlier chapter i), with its derivatives physics and physiology, 
as distinguished from the theology of the old poets. Little 
stress can be laid on those elementary propositions in geometry 
which are specified as discovered, or as first demonstrated, by 
Thal&s — still less upon the solar eclipse respecting which 
(according to Herodotus) he determined beforehand the year 
of occurrence.® But the main doctrine of his physiology 
(using that word in its larger Greek sense) is distinctly attested. 
He stripped Oceanus and Tethys, primteval parents of the gods 
in the Homeric theogony, of Aeir personality, and laid down 
water, or fluid substance, as the single original element from 
which everything came and into which everything returned.® 
The doctrine of one eternal element, remaining always the 
same in its essence, but indefinitely variable in its manifesta- 
tions to sense, was thus first introduced to the discussion of the 
Grecian public. We have no means of knowing the reasons by 
W'hich Thalfis supported this opituon, nor could even Aristotle 
do more than conjecture what they might have been ; but one 
of the statements urged on behalf of it — that the earth itself 
rested on water * — ^we may safely refer to the Milesian himself, 
for it would hardly have been advanced at a later age. More- 
over ThalSs is reported to have held, that everything was living 
and full of gods ; and that the magnet, especially, w'as a living 
thing. Thus the gods, as far as we can pretend to follow 
opinions so very faintly transmitted, are conceived as active 
powers, and causes of changeful manifestation, attached to the 
primteval substance j ® the universe being assimilated to an 
organised body or system. 

Respecting Hippo — ^who reproduced the theory of ThalSs 
with some degree of generalisation, substituting, in place of 
water, moisture, or something common to air and water® — ^^ve 
do not know whether he belonged to the sixth or the fifth century 
E.c. ; but both Anaximander, Xenophanes, and PherekydSs 

^ Vol. ii. ch. xvi. 

® DiogcD. Lafirt. i. 23 ; Herodot. i. 75 j Apuleius, FloiW, iv. p. 
144, Bip. 

Fi'oclus, in his Commentary on Euclid, specifies several propositions 
said to have been discovered by TbaISs (Brandis, Handbuch der Gr. 
Philos, ch. xxviii. p. no). 

• Aristotel. Melaphys. i. 3 ; Plutardi, Placit. Philos, i, 3, p. 875. is 
SSaros ijiiioX vdvra eiyai, nal tU VSwp vdvra ivaKieirSiu. 

* Aristotel. ut sztpra, and De Coelo, ii. 13. 

® Aristotel. De Animd, i. 2-5 ; Cicero, De Legg. ii. it; Diogen. 
LaSrt. i. 24. 

® Aristotel, De Anirn^, i. 2 ; Alexander Aphrodis. in AristoteL 
Metaphya i. 3. 
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belong to the latter half of the sixth century. Anaximander 
the son of Praxiad^s was a native of MilStus — Xenophanes, a 
native of Kolophdn j the former among the earliest expositors 
of doctrine in prose, ^ while the latter committed his opinions 
to the old medium of verse. Anaximander seems to have 
taken up the philosophical problem, while he materially altered 
the hypothesis, of his predecessor Thalfis. Instead of the 
primteval fluid of the latter, he supposed a primteval principle, 
without any actual determining qualities whatever, but in- 
cluding all qualities potentially, and manifesting them in an 
infinite variety from its continually self-changing nature — a 
principle, which was nothing in itself, yet had the capacity of 
producing any and all manifestations, however contrary to each 
other" — a primseval something, whose essence it tvas to be 
eternally productive of different phenomena — a sort of mathe- 
matical point, which counts for nothing in itself, but is vigorous 
in generating lines to any extent that may be desired. In 
this manner Anaximander professed to give a comprehensive 
explanation of change in general, or Generation or Destruction 
— how it happened that one sensible thing began and another 
ceased to e.xist — according to the vague problems which these 
early inquirers were in the habit of setting to themselves.® He 

* Apollodoms, in the second century B.C., had before him some brief 
expository treatises of Anaximander (Diogen. LaSit. ii. 2) t Jlep'l iiireui, 

nepfoSoy, n>pi rSv ’ATXavav koX ^S^cupav ml &\\a riyi. Suidas, v. 
'Ava(l/iavSpos, Themistius, Orat. xxv. p. 317 t wpSros Sr laftey 

'ShA'hyay \ 6 yoy i^tyeyKtly mpl iiams ffvyytypappiyoy, 

^ Irenmus, ii. 19 (14), ap. Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte der 
Gricch. Rom. Philos, ch. xxxv. p. 133 : “ Anaximander hoc quod im- 
mensum est, omnium initiiim subjecit seminaliter habeas in semeiipso 
omnium genesin, ex quo immensos muados constate ait.” Aristotel. 
Phy-ic. Auscult. iii. 4, p. 203, Bek. otre yiip piirriy avrb oTiii' re elyat 
(rh Hjreipoy), oBre SMvi' trdpxeiy air^ diya/uy, irXijr &! ipx^y- Aristotle 
subjects this Bwitpoy to an elaborate discussion, in which he says very 
little more about Anaximander, who ap^ars to have assumed it without 
anticipating discussion or oHections. Whether Anaximander called his 
Sreipoy dinne, or god, as Tennemann (Gesch. Philos, i. 2, p. 67) and 
Panserbieter affirm (ad Diogenis ApoIIonlat. Fragment, c, 13, p. ifi), 
I think doubtful : this is rather an inference which Aristotle elicits from 
his language. Vet in another passage, which is difficult to recondle, 
Aristotle ascribes to Anaximander the water-doctrine of Xballs (Aristotel. 
de Xenophane, p. 975, Bek.); 

Anaximander seems to have followed speculations analogous to that of 
Thales in explaining the first production of the human race (Plutarch. 
Pladb Philos. V. 19, p. 908)4 and in other matters (ibid. iii. 16, p. 896). 

* Aristotel. Be (jenerat. et Oestruct. c. 3, p, 317, Bek. i juiixurra 
fjtofioipeyei tieriAtiray el vp&rei ipiKorBp'^tfayTes, rh iit pi/Sevbt ytyeaOei 
erpoSvipxpyres ; compare Physic. Auscultat. i. 4> p. 187, Bek. 
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avoided that which the first philosophers especially dreaded, 
the affirmation that generation could take place out of Nothing ; 
yet the primteval Something which he supposed was only dis- 
tinguished from Nothing by possessing this very power of 
generation. In his theory he passed from the province of 
ph5’sics into that of metaph}'sics. He first introduced into 
Grecian philosophy that important word which signifies a 
Beginning or a Principle,^ and first opened that metaphysical 
discussion, which was carried on in various ways throughout 
the whole period of Grecian philosoph}', as to the One and the 
Many — the Continuous and the Variable — that which exists 
eternally, as distinguished from that which comes and passes 
away in ever-changing manifestations. His physiology or ex- 
planation of nature thus conducted the mind into a different 
route from that suggested by the hypothesis of Thalfis, which 
was built upon physical considerations, and was therefore 
calculated to suggest and stimulate observations of physical 
phenomena for the purpose of verifying or confuting it — while 
the hypothesis of Anaximander admitted only of being dis- 
cussed dialectically, or by reasonings expressed in general 
language j reasonings, sometimes indeed referring to experience 
for the purpose of illustration, but seldom resting on it — and 
never looldng out for it as a necessary support. The physical 
explanation of nature, however, once introduced by Thalfis, 
although deserted by Anaximander, was taken up by Anaxi- 
and others after^vards, and reproduced with many diver- 
gencies of doctrine — yet always more or less entangled and per- 
plexed with metaphysical ad&tions, since the two departments 
were never clearly parted throughout all Grecian philosophy. 

Of these subsequent physical philosophers I shall speak 
hereafter : at present I confine myself to the thinkers of the 
sixth century u.c., among whom Anaximander stands promi- 
nent, not as the follower of Thalfis, but as the author of an 
hypothesis both new and tending in a different direction. It 
was not merely as the author of this hypothesis, however, that 
Anaximander enlarged the Greek mind and roused the powers 
of thought : we find him also mentioned as distinguished in 
astronomy and geometry. He is said to have been the first to 
establish a sun-dial in Greece, to construct a sphere, and to 
explain the obliquity of the ecliptic how far such alleged 

^ Stinplldas in Aristolel. Thysic. fol. 6, 3*. irpfflros aMs ’Apxi)*' 
inoiiiiTas >t 6 iiromlntvop. 

• * Diogen. ii, 81, 2. He agreed with Thalfls in maintaining that 
the earth was stationary (Arislotel. de Oxio, ii. , p. 29;, ed. Bek,]. 
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authorship really belongs to him, we cannot be certain — but 
there is one step of immense importance which he is clearly 
afBinied to have made. He was the first to compose a treatise 
on the geography of the land and sea within his cognisance, 
and to construct a chart or map founded thereupon — seemingly 
a tablet of brass. Such a novelty, wondrous even to the lude 
and ignorant, was calculated to stimulate powerfully inquisitive 
minds, and from it may be dated the commencement of 
Grecian rational geography— not the least valuable among the 
contributions of this people to the stock of human knowledge. 

Xenophanes of Kolophon, somewhat younger than Anaxi- 
mander and nearly contemporary with Pytlragoras (seemingly 
from about 570-480 b.c.), migrated from Kolophon^ to Zankle 
and Katana in Sicily and Elea in Italy, soon after the time 
when Ionia became subject to the Persi an s (540-530 b.c.). 
He was the founder of what is called the Eleatic school of 
philosophers — a real school, since it appears that Parmenides, 
Zeno, and Mclissus, pursued and developed, in a great degree, 
the train of speculation which had been begun by Xenophanes 
— doubtless with additions and variations of their own, but 
especially with a dialectic power which belongs to the age of 
Periklfis, and is unknown in the sixth century b.c. He was the 
author of more than one poem of considerable length, one on 
the foundation of Kolophon and another on that of Elea; 
besides his poem on Nature, wherein his philosophical 
doctrines were set forth.® His manner appears to have been 
controversial and full of asperity towards antagonists. But 
what is most remarkable is the plain-spoken manner in which 
he declared himself against the popular religion, and in which 
he denounced as abommable the descriptions of the gods 
given by Homer and Hesiod.® He is said to have contro- 
verted the doctrines both of Thales and Pythagoras ; this is 
probable enough ; but he seems to have taken his start from 
the philosophy of Anaximander — not however to adopt it, but 
to reverse it — and to set forth an opinion which we may call its 
contrary. Nature, in the conception of Anaximander, con- 
sisted of a Something having no other attribute except the 
unlimited power of generating and cancelling phaenomenal 
changes : in this doctrine the Something or Substratum existed 
only in and for those changes, and could not be said to exist at 
all in any other sense ; the Permanent was thus merged and 

® Biogen. LB&t. ix. 18. 

® Diogen. LaSrt ix. as ; Stobseus, Eclog. Phys. i. p, 294, 

“ Sextus Erapitious, adv, Mathew, ix. 193. 
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lost in the Variable — the One in the Many. Xenophanes laid 
down the exact opposite ; he conceived nature as one un- 
changeable and indivisible Whole, spherical, animated, endued 
with reason, and penetrated by or indeed identical ivith God. 
He denied the objective reality of all change, or generation, or 
destruction, which he seems to have considered as only changes 
or modifications in the percipient, and perhaps different in one 
percipient and another. That which exists (he maintained) 
could not have been generated, nor could it ever be destroyed : 
there was neither real generation nor real destruction of any- 
thing ; but that which men took for such was the cliange in 
their own feelings and ideas. He thus recognised the Per- 
manent without the Variable the One without the Many. 
And his treatment of the received religious creed was in 
harmony with such physical or metaphysical hypothesis ; for 
while he held the whole of nature to be God, without parts or 
change, he at the same time pronounced the popular gods to 
be entities of subjective fancy, imagined by men after their own 
model : if oxen or lions were to become religious (he added), 
they would in like manner provide for themselves gods after 
their respective shapes and characters.® This hypothesis, 
which seemed to set aside altogetlrer the study of the sensible 
world as a source of knowledge, was expounded briefly, and, as 
it should seem, obscurely and rudely, by Xenophanfis j at least 
we may infer thus much from the slighting epithet applied to 
him by Aristotle.® But his successors, Parmenidfis and Zeno, 
in the succeeding century, expanded it considerably, supported 
it with extraordinary acuteness of dialectics, and even super- 
added a second part, in which the phmnomena of sense— 
though considered only as appearances, not partaldng in the 

1 Aristot Metaphys. i. S, p. 986, Belt, 'ievo^imis Si vparos rtiruy 
iviiras, oiBiv oiSi Tijs ipiffeas Toiray {roS Kori riv \6yiiy 

iybs Kol rou Kari rl)V 8 Ai;v) oiStrepas Soixe Siyeiy, aW' els rhy 8kov oipavhv 
t!i iv elv<d ^i)<n rhy 8t6v, 

Plutarch, ap. Eusebium Freeparat. Evangel, i. 8. SevotpdvTis Si i KoAo- 
ipdyios tStav ptiv riva iSiy ttetropevpivos Kal ira/»]AAaxviav stdvras rolls 
vpoetpripevovs, oSre y4yt<riy olre fSoplty ftiroAeftrei, iAA’ eli/ai \4yei rb way 
iel Spoioy- Compare Timon ap. Sexl. Empiric. Fyrrh. Hypolyp. i. 324, 
225, iSoypinCo Si i Uevo^iviis waph rbs r&y &AAwi' hiBpdrruv wpoKii^eis, 
iy ilvat rb way, kbI rbv 8eby ffvfupu^i rots sraaiy" elyai Si tr^aipoeiSv Ktd 
dmiBii real i,iJierip\iiTOV yal Koywiy (Aristot. de Xenoph. c. 3, p. 977,. Bek.). 
‘ASivardy tfiriiriy (i 3tvo<piy7is) eiyat, ft rt iarly, yevMai, &c. , 

One may reasonably doubt whether all the ar^ments ascribed to Xeno- 
phanes in the short but obscure treatise last quoted really belong to him. 

® Clemens Alexand. Stromat. v..p. 601, vii. p, 711, 

' * Aristot, Metapbysic. i. 5, p. 9S6, Bek. ' puepbv SypotKirepos, 
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reality of the One Ens — were yet explained by a new physical 
hypothesis; so that they mU be found to exercise great 
influence over the speculations both of Plato and Aristotle. We 
discover in Xenophanes, moreover, a vein of scepticism, and a 
mournful despair as to the attainability of certain knowledge,^ 
which the nature of his phOosophy was well-calculated to 
suggest, and in which the syllograph Timon of the third 
century B.C., who seems to have spoken of Xenophanes better 
than of most of the other philosophers, powerfully sympathised. 

The cosmogony of Pherekydls of Syrus, contemporary of 
Anaximander and among the teachers of Pythagoras, seems, 
according to the fragments preserved, a combination of the 
old legendary fancies with Orphic mysticism,® and probably 
exercised little influence over the subsequent course of Grecian 
philosophy. By what has been said of Thalfis, Anaximander, 
and Xenophanes, it will be seen that the sixth century b.c. 
witnessed the opening of several of those roads of intellectual 
speculation which the later philosophers pursued further, or at 
least from which they branched off. Before the year 500 b.c. 
many interesting questions were thus brought into discussion, 
which Solon, who died about 558 B.C., had never heard of — 
just as he may probably never have seen the map of Anaxi- 
mander. But neither of these two distinguished men — Anaxi- 
mander or Xenophan6s — ^^vas anything more than a speculative 
inquirer. The third eminent name of this century, of whom I 
am now about to speak — Pythagoras, combined in his character 
disparate elements which require rather a longer development. 

Pythagoras was founder of a brotherhood, originally brought 
together by a religious influence, and with observances 
approaching to monastic peculiarity — ^working in a direction 
at once religious, political, and scientific, and exercising for 
some time a real political ascendency, — but afterwards banished 
from government and state afiaira into a sectarian privacy with 
scientific pursuits, not without however still producing some 
statesmen individually distinguished. Amidst the multitude of 
false and apocryphal statements which circulated in antiquity 
respecting this celebrated man, we find a few important facts 
reasonably attested and deserving credence. He was a native 
of Samos,® son of an opulent merchant named MnSsarchus, — 

* Xenophan§3, Fr. xiv. cd. Mullocb ; Sextus Empiric, adv. Mathe- 
malices, vii. 491-110; and Fycihon. Hypotyp. i. 224; Plutarch adv. 
ColdtSn. p. 1114 ; compare Earsten ad Farmenidis Fragments, p. 146, 

® See Brandis, Handbuch der Grieoh. Rom. Philosophic, ch, xxii. 

* Plerodot. iv. 95. The place of his nativity is cerUun fi^m Heiodotui^ 

VOT V ” 
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or, according to some of his later and more fervent admirers, 
of Apollo : born, as far as we can make out, about the fiftieth 
Olympiad, or 580 b.c. On the many marvels recounted 
respecting his youth it is unnecessary to dwell. Among them 
may be numbered his wide-reaching travels, said to have been 
prolonged for nearly thirty years, to visit the Arabians, the 
Syrians, the Phenicians, the Chaldceans, the Indians, and the 
Gallic Druids. But there is reason to believe that he really 
visited Egypt ^ — perhaps also Phenicia and Babylon, then 
Chaldsean and independent. At the time when he saw Egypt, 
between 560-540 n.c., about one century earlier than Hero- 
dotus, it was under Amasis, the last of its own kings, with its 
peculiar native character yet unimpaired by foreign conquest, 
and only slightly modified by the admission during the preced- 
ing century of Grecian mercenary troops and traders. The 
spectacle of Egyptian habits, the conversation of the priests, 
and the initiation into various mysteries or secret rites and 
stories not accessible to the general public, may very naturally 
have impressed the mind of Pythagoras, and given him that 
turn for mystic observance, asceticism, and peculiarity of diet 
and clothing, which manifested itself from the same cause 
among several of his contemjwraries, but which was not a 
common phscnomenon in the primitive Greek religion. Besides 
visiting Egypt, Pythagoras is also said to have profited by the 
teaching of ThalSs, of Anaximander, and of Pherekydis of 
Syros : ^ amidst the towns of Ionia he would moreover have an 
opportunity of conversing with many Greek navigators who had 
visited foreign countries, especially Italy and Sicily. His mind 
seems to have been acted upon and impelled by this combined 
stimulus, — ^partly towards an imaginative and religious vein of 

but even this Act was differently slated by other authors, who called him 
a Tyrrhenian of Lemnos or Imbros (Porphyry, Vit, Pythag. c. I-lo); a 
Syrian, a Phliasian, &c. 

Cicero (De Repub, ii. 15 : compare Livy, i, 18) censures the chrono- 
logical blunder of those who made Pythagoras the preceptor of Numa : 
which certainly is a remarkable illnslmlion DOW much confusion prevailed 
among literary men of antimiify about the dates of events even of the 
sixth century B.c. Ovid follows this story without hesitation: se;e 
Metamorph. xv. 60, with Burmann's note. 

^ Cicero de Fin. v. 29 j Ciogen. LaErt. viii, 3 ; Strabo, xiv. p. 638 } 
Alexander Polyhistor ap, Cyrill, cont. Julian, iv. p, 128, ed, Spanh. For 
the vast reach of his supposed travels, see Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. 11 ; 
JambUc. 14, seqq. 

The same extensive journeys are ascribed to DEmokritus, Diogen. LaStb 
fit. 3 i- 

* The connexion of Pythagoras with Pherekydgs is noticed by Aristoxenus, 
ap. Diogen. LaSrt. i. 118, viii. 2j CSccro de Divinat. i, 13. 
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speculation, with a life of mystic observance, — ^partly towards 
that active exercise, both of mind and body, which the genius 
of an Hellenic community so naturally tended to suggest. 

Of the personal doctrines or opinions of Pythagoras, whom 
we must distinguish from Philolaus and the subsequent 
Pythagoreans, we have little certain knowledge, though doubt- 
less the first germ of their geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, &c. 
must have proceeded from him. But that he believed in the 
metempsychosis or transmigration of the souls of deceased men 
into other men as well as into animals, we know, not only by 
other evidence, but also by the testimony of his contemporary, 
the philosopher Xcnophanfis of Elea. Pythagoras, seeing a 
dog beaten and hearing him howl, desired the striker to desist, 
saying— •“ It is the soul of a friend of mine, whom I recognised 
by his voice.” This — together with the general testimony of 
Herakleitus, that Pythagoras was a man of extensive research 
and acquired instruction, but artful for mischief and destitute 
of sound judgement — is all that we know about him from 
contemporaries. Herodotus, two generations afterwards, while 
he conceives the Pythagoreans as a peculiar religious order, 
intimates that both Orpheus and Pythagoras had derived the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis from Egypt, but had pre- 
tended to it os their own without acknowledgment.^ Pythagoras 

1 XenopbanSs, Frngm. 7, ed. Schneideyrin ; Diogen. LaSrl. viii. ^ 6 ! 
compare Aulus Gellius, iv, ii (we must remark that this or a like doctrine 
is not peculiar to Pythagoreans, but believed, by the poet Pindar, Olymp. 
ii. 6 S, and Fragment, Thren. x., ns well as by the philosopher Pberekyd^s, 
Porphyrins de Antro Nympharum, c. 31). 

KaC ffor4 fAtv irapioi'ra 

<&a<r4V 4froucTetpa4| koX rott ^durOai cm>9^ 

Ilavcrnii pdirc^** di^rpos forl 

atav. 

Consult also Sextus Empiricus, vui. 386, as to tlie Koivavla between gods, 
men, and animals, believed both by Pythagoras and Empedoldds. That 
Herodotus (ii. 123) alludes to Orpheus and Pythagoras, though refraining 
designedly from mentioning names, there can hardly be any doubt : 
compare li. 81 ; also Aristotle, de Animd, i. 3. 23. 

'Phe testimony of HSraltleitus is contained in Diogenes Lagrtius, viii. 6, 
ix. I. 'Hpo/cXetTos yaSi' i <puiriKhs itoworoxji xiKpayt Koi tprin' IbiSayipiit 
Mvqirdpxov IvTopliiv ^rKt/irty ivSptiwuy vdyray, koI 

vairas rhs <r»yypa<^hs, jvaiilo'aTa iourov voKvpadiTiy, icaKa- 

rej(,vti\v. Again, XlakupaSh) y6ov oi diSiiTKft’ ‘HvtoSoy yhp iiy cal 

HvBaydpuiy, aZ6ia H "Styoipiyti re Ksi 'SKorriuoy. 

Dr. Thirlwall conceives Xenophanb as having intended in the passage 
above cited to treat the doctrine of the metempsychosis with deserved 
ridicule” (Hist, of Greecg, ch. xii. voL ii. p. 162), _ Religions opinions 
are so apt to appear ridiculous to those who do not believe them, that Such 
a suspicion is not unnatural ; yet 1 think, if Xenophangs had been so 
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combines the character of a sophist (a man of large observation, 
and clever, ascendant, inventive mind — the original sense of the 
word Sophist, prior to the polemics of the Platonic school, and 
the only sense known to Herodotus),^ with that of an inspired 
teacher, prophet, and worker of miracles, — approaching to and 
sometimes even confounded with the gods, — and employing all 
these gifts to found a new special order of brethren bound 
together by religious rites and observances peculiar to them- 
selves. In his prominent vocation, analogous to that of 
Epimenides, Orpheus, or Melampus, he appears as the revealer 
of a mode of life calculated to raise his disciples above the 
level of mankind, and to recommend them to the favour of the 
gods j the Pythagorean life, like the Orphic life,® being intended 
as the exclusive prerogative of the brotherhood — approached 
only by probation and initiatory ceremonies, which were 
adapted to select enthusiasts rather than to an indiscriminate 
crowd — and exacting entire mental devotion to the master.® 
In these lofty pretensions the Agrigenline Empedokl6s seems 
to have greatly copied him, though with some varieties, about 


disposed, he would have found more ridiculous examples among the many 
which this doctrine might suggest. Indeed it seems liardly possible to 
present the metempsychosis in a more touching or respectable point of 
view than that which the lines of his poem set forth. The particular 
animal selected is that one between whom and man the sympathy is most 
marked and reciprocal, while the doctrine is made to enforce a practical 
lesson against cruelty. 

^ Herodot. i. 29, ii. 49, iv. 9$. 'EW-liyuv ob i,irBeyfirriri/> crot^iifrf 
nv9aydpj). HippokralSs distinguishes the aotjturrhs from the liiTfis, though 
both of them had handled tlie subject of medicine— the special from tlie 
general habits of investigation. (HippokratSs, Ilepl apxahis IrirpM^s, 
c. 20, vol. i. p. 620, Litlrd.) 

® See Lobeck’s learned and valuable treatise, Aglaopbamus, Orphica, 
lib. ii. pp. 247, 69S, 900 ; also Plato, Legg. vi. 782, and Euripid. 
Hippol. ^6. 

® Plato’s conception of Pythagoras (Republ. x. p. 600) depicts him as 
something not nntike St. Benedict, or St. Francis, (or St. Elias, as some 
Carmelites have tried to make out : see Kuster ad Jamblicb. c. 3) — ’AXXct 
51), <Z nil Sijfioalf, iSCf ruriv Tiyen^y miSelas airrhs C&v Kiyvrai "O/ivpos 
ytyeaSai, ol tKeiyoy ipyiitav dirl cvyovfflf xal rois iaripois Mv riva Plov 
traptSoiray Ilveaydpas abrds re Sta^epivras dvl Tiiiir^ 

l>7air^fl7)i xal Sirrepei Hri (c«l yw TlvBarySpnoy rpoitby iroyofiACoyres tow 
jBiou SiaAavsTs irp SoKovtriy tJvcu ly rots SxXotr. 

The description of Melampus given in Herodot. ii. 49, very much fills 
up ,the idea of Pythagoras, as derived from il. 81-123, and Iv, 9^5. Pytha- 
goras, as well as Melampus, was said to have pretended to divination and 
prophecy (Cicero, Divinat. i. 3, 46 ; Porphyr. Vlt. Pyth. c. 29 ; coi^re 
Krische, De Societale a Fythagorft in iirbe Crotoniatarnm conditfi Com- 
mentatio, ch. v, p. 72, Gottingen, 1831), . 
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half a century afterwards.^ While Aristotle tells us that the 
Krotoniates identified Pythagoras with the Hyperborean 
Apollo, the satirical Timon pronounced him to have been “ a 
juggler of solemn speech, engaged in fishing for nien.’’^ This 
is the same character, looked at from the different points of 
view of the believer and the unbeliever. There is however 
no reason for regarding Pythagoras as an impostor, because 
experience seems to show, that while in certain ages it is 
not difficult for a man to persuade others that he is inspired, 
it is still less difficult for him to contract the same belief 
himself. 

Looking at the general type of Pythagoras, as conceived by 
wntnesses in and nearest to his own age — Xenophanes, Hera- 
kleitus, Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, Isokratfis ® — we find in him 
chiefly the religious missionary and schoolmaster, with little of 
the politician. His efficiency in the latter character, originally 
subordinate, first becomes prominent in those glowing fancies 
which the later Pythagoreans communicated to Aristoxenus 
and Diksearchus. The primitive Pythagoras is inspired by the 
gods to reveal a new mode of life ^ — the Pythagorean life — and 
to promise divine favour to a select and docile few as the 
recompense of strict ritual obedience, of austere selfcontrol, 
and of laborious training, bodily as well as mental To speak 

^ Brandis, Handbnch der Geschichte der Griechisch. Rom. Philosophie, 
part i, sect, xlvii. p. 191. 

“ .liEIian, V. H. ii. 26; Jamblichus, Vit. Pytb, c. jr, 140 ; Porphyry, 
Vit. Pyth. c. 20 j Diodorus, Fragm, Hb. x. vol. iv. p. 56, Wess. : — Timon 
ap. Diogen. LaSrt. viii. 36 ; and PIntarch, Numa, c. 8. 

nvSay<jpi)i' T€ ■ydirrot rnmicKCmyr' iirl 

&vQpairti>Vj haptmiv, 

° IsokratSs, Busiris, p. 402, ed. Auger. TluOayilpas 6 Set/uor, aipiicinevos 
els Atymroy, ko ! rSv lepiay yeyi/ieyos, riiv re HWiiy 

srpuTos els Tofts 'EAXijyar iicSiJUffe, Htii ri wep\ fits Bvirias Kal ris hyurretas 
ip rails tepals 4irt<l>ay4<rrepap rav tiXAuv iinroiSaire, 

Compare Aristolel. Magn. Moralia, i. l, about Pylbagoras as an ethical 
teacher. Ddmokritiis, born about 460 B.C., wrote a treatise (now lost) 
respecting Pythagoras, whom he greatly admired ; as far as we can judge, 
it would seem that he too must have considered Pythagoras as an ethical 
teacher (Diogen, IiaSrt. ix. 38 ; Muliach, Democriti Ftagmenta, lib. ii. p, 
113 ; Cicero de Orator, iii. 15). 

♦Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c, 64, rxs, 151, 199: see also the idea ascribed 
to Pythagoras, of divine inspirations coming on men (iirbrvoia Taph rod 
Scu/ioplovJ^ Aristoxenus apud Stobmuin, Euog. Physic, p. 206 ; Diogen. 
La8rt. viii, 32. 

Meiners renders it probable that the stories respecting the mimculous 
powers and properties of Pythagoras got into drcuuition either during his 
lifetime, or at least not long after his death (Geschichte der Wissenschaften, ^ 
B. iii. vol. i. pp. 304, Sorb 
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with confidence of the details of his training, ethical or 
scientific, and of the doctrines which he promulgated, is 
impossible; for neither he himself nor any of his disciples 
anterior to Philolaus (who was separated from him by about 
one intervening generation) left any memorials in writing.^ 
Numbers and lines, studied partly in their own mutual relations, 
partly under various symbolising fancies, presented themselves 
to him as the primary constituent elements of the universe, 
and as a sort of magical key to phsenomena, physical as well 
as moral. Such mathematical tendencies in his teaching, 
expanded by Pythagoreans his successors, and coinciding 
partly also (as has been before stated) with the studies of 
Anaximander and Thales, acquired more and more develop- 
ment, so as to become one of the most glorious and profitable 
manifestations of Grecian intellect. Living as Pythagoras did 
at a time when the stock of experience was scanty, the licence 
of hypothesis unbounded, and the process of deduction without 
rule or verifying test — he was thus fortunate enough to strike 
into that track of geometry and arithmetic, in which, from data 
of experience few, simple, and obvious, an immense field of 
deductive and verifiable investigation may be travelled over. 
We must at the same time remark, however, that in his mind 
this track, which now seems so straightforward and well-defined, 
was clouded by strange fancies which it is not easy to under- 
stand, and from rvhich it was but partially cleared by his 
successors. 

Of his spiritual training much is said, though not upon very 
good authority : we hear of his memorial discipline, his monastic 
self-scrutiny, his employment of music to soothe disorderly 
passions,® his long novitiate of silence, his knowledge of 
physiognomy which enabled him to detect even without trial 
unworthy subjects, his peculiar diet, and his rigid care for 
sobriety as well as for bodily v%our. He is also said to have 

^ Respecting Philolaus, see the valuable collection of his fragments, and 
commentary on them, by Boeckh (Philolaus des Pythagoreers Leben, 
Berlin, 1S19). That Philolaus was Uie first who composed a work on 
Pythagorean science, and thus made it known beyond the limits of the 
brotherhood — among others to Pla.to — ^appears well-established (Boeckh, 
Philolaus, p. 22; Diogen. LaSrt. viii. 15-55} Jamhlichus, c. 119). 
Simmias and_ ICebfis, fellow-disciples of Plato under Sokratfis, had held 
iniercourse with Philolaus at Thebes (Plato, Fhmdon, p. 61), perhaps about 
420 B.C. The Pythagorean brotherhood had then been dispersed in various 
parts of Greece, though the attachment of its members to each other seems 
to have continued long afterwards. 

® Plutarch, De Isld. et Osirid. p. 384, ad fin. Quintilian. Instit. Oralt, 

ix. 4. 
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inculcated abstinence from animal food j a feeling so naturally 
connected with the doctrine of the metempsychosis, that we 
may well believe him to have entertained it, as Empedokl^s 
also did after him.^ It is certain that there were peculiar 
observances, and probably a certain measure of self-denial, 
embodied in the Pythagorean life. Yet on the other hand, it 
seems equally certain that the members of the order cannot 
have been all subjected to the same diet, or training, or studies ; 
for Milo the Krotoniate was among them,® the strongest man 
and the unparalleled wrestler of his age — who cannot possibly 
have dispensed with animal food and ample diet (even setting 
aside the tales about his voracious appetite), and is not likely 
to have bent his attention on speculative study. Probably 
Pythagoras did not enforce the same bodily or mental discipline 
on all, or at least knew when to grant dispensations. The 
order, as it first stood under him, consisted of men different 
both in temperament and aptitude, but bound together by 
common religious observances and hopes, common reverence 
for the master, and mutual attachment as well as pride in each 
other’s success. It must thus be distinguished from the 
Pythagoreans of the fourth century b.c., who had no com- 
munion with wrestlers, and comprised only ascetic, studious 
men, generally recluse, though in some cases rising to political 
distinction. The succession of these Pythagoreans, never very 
numerous, seems to have continued until about 300 b.c., and 
then neatly died out j being superseded by other schemes of 
philosophy more suited to cultivated Greeks of the age after 
Sokratfis. But during the time of Cicero, two centuries after- 
wards, tire orientalising tendency — then beginning to spread 
over the Grecian and Roman world, and becoming gradually 

^ EmpedoklSs, ap, Aristot. Rhetoiic. i. 14, * ; Sextus Empiric, ix. 127 j 
Plutarch, De Esu (^rnium, pp. 993, 996, 997 ; where he puts Pythagoras 
and EmpedoklSs together, as having both held the doctrine of the metem- 
psychosis, and both prohibited the. eating of animal food. Empedokl^S 
supposed that plants had souls, and that the souls of human beings passed 
after death into plants as well as into animals. *' I have been myself 
heretofore (said he) a boy, a girl, a shrub, a bird, and a fish of tire sea.” 
viTf yAp iror* Kodp 6 s n icofnj re, 

id/uiK t', oiuv 6 s re sal iXis Upmipsp IxttSs, 

(Eiogen. L. viii. 77 ; Sturz. ad Empedokl. Fipg. p. 466.) Pythagoras is 
said to have affirmed that he had been not only Euphorbus in the Grecian 
army before Troy, but also a tradesman, a courtezan, &c,, and various 
other human characters, before his actual existence ; he did not however 
extend the some intercommunion to plants, in any case. 

The abstinence from animal food was an Orphic precept as well as a 
Pythagorean (Arlstophan. Ran. 1032). 

® ' Strabo, vi. p. 203; Diopen. Ln 40. 
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stronger and stronger — caused the Pythagorean philosophy to 
be again revived. It was revived, too, with little or none _ of 
its scientific tendencies, but with more than its primitive 
religious and imaginative fanaticism — Apollonius of Tyana 
constituting himself a living copy of Pythagoras. And thus, 
while the scientific elements developed by the disciples of 
Pythagoras had become disjoined from all peculiarity of sect, 
and passed into the general studious world — the original vein 
of mystic and ascetic fancy belonging to the master, without 
any of that practical efficiency of body and mind which had 
marked his first followers, was taken up anew into the Pagan 
world, along with the disfigured doctrines of Plato. Neo- 
Pythagorism, passing gradually into Neo-Platonisni, outlasted 
the other more positive and masculine systems of _ Pagan 
philosophy, as the contemporary and rival of Christianity. A 
large proportion of the false statements concerning Pythagoras 
come from these Neo-Pythagoreans, who were not deterred by 
the want of memorials from illustrating, with ample latitude of 
fancy, the ideal character of the master. 

That an inquisitive man like Pythagoras, at a time when 
there were hardly any books to study, would visit foreign 
countries, and converse with all the Grecian philosophical 
inquirers within his reach, is a matter whi^ we should presume 
even if no one attested it ; and our witnesses carry us very 
little beyond this general presumption. What doctrines ho 
borrowed, or from whom, we are unable to discover. But in 
fact his whole life and proceedings bear the stamp of an 
original mind and not of a borrower — a mind impressed both 
with Hellenic and with non-Hellenic habits and religion, yet 
capable of combining the two in a manner peculiar to himself ; 
and above all, endued with those talents for religious and 
personal ascendency over others, which told for much more 
than the intrinsic merit of his ideas. We are informed that 
after extensive travels and inquiries he returned to Samos, at 
the age of about forty. He then found his native island under 
the despotism of Polykratfis, which rendered it an unsuitable 
place either for free sentiments or for marked indmduals. 
Unable to attract hearers, or found any school or brotherhood, 
in his native island, he determined to expatriate j and we may 
presume that at this period (about 535-530 b.c.) the recent 
subjugation of Ionia by the Persians was not without influence 
on his determination. The trade between the Asiatic^ and 
the Italian Greeks— and even the intimacy between Miletus 
and Knidus on the one side, and Sybaris and Tarentum on the 
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other — had been great and of long standing, so that there 
was more than one motive to determine him to the coast of 
Italy ; in which direction also his contemporary XenophanSs, 
the founder of the Eleatic school of philosophy, emigrated 
seemingly about the same time — from Kolophon to Zankl6, 
Katana and Elea.^ 

Kroton and Sybaris were at this time in their fullest pros- 
perity — among the first and most prosperous cities of the 
Hellenic name. To the former of the two Pythagoras directed 
his course. A Council of One Thousand persons, taken from 
among the heirs and representatives of the principal proprietors 
at its first foundation, was here invested with the supreme 
authority : in what manner the executive offices were filled, we 
have no information. Besides a great extent of power, and a 
numerous population, the large mass of whom had no share in 
the political franchise, Kroton stood at this time distinguished 
for two things — the general excellence of the bodily habit of 
the citizens, attested in part by the number of conquerors 
furnished to the Olympic games — and the superiority of its 
physicians or surgeons.^ These two points were in fact greatly 
connected with each other; for the therapeutics of the day 
consisted not so much of active remedies as of careful diet and 
regimen ; while the trainer, who dictated the life of an athlete 
during his long and fatiguing preparation for an Olympic 
contest — and the professional superintendent of the youths 
who frequented the pfiblic gymnasia — followed out the same 
general views and acted upon the same basis of knowledge, as 
the physician who prescribed for a state of positive bad health.® 

^ Diogen. LaBrt. ix. i8, 

" Herodot. iii. 13 1 ; Strabo, vi. p. 36i ; Menander de Encomiis, p. g6, 
ed. Hesren. ‘AOnvalavs itrl iytthiuxrmoittf re kbI f»Yf)a0(K$, kbI Kforuvtdras 
hrl larpun, piya tl>popfl<rai, &c. 

The Krotoniate Alkmceon, a yonnger contemporary of Pythagoras 
{Aristoteh Metaph. i. 5), is among the earliest names mentioned as 
philosophising upon physical and medical subjects. See Brandis, Hand- 
ouch der Geschicht. der Fhilos. sect Ixxxiii. p. 508, and Aristotel. JDe . 
Generat Animal, iii. s,jp. 752, Bekker. 

The medical art in Egypt, at the time when Pythagoras visited that 
country, was sufficiently far advanced to excite the attention of an inquisi- 
tive traveller — the branches of it minutely subdivided and strict rules laid 
down for practice (Plerodot ii. 84 ; Aristotel. Politic, iii. 10, 4). 

® See the analogy of the two strikingly brought out in the treatise of 
Plippokratfis n«/)l apxBhjs lurpixfis, c. 3, 4, 7, vol. i p. 580-584, ed. 
LiitrA 

"Eti yovy kbI pxIp of rHy yviaiarleip xal luritfitnw hnfKKSpePoi ntet n wpoir- 
fievplirwuiri, ital riiP aMi)V ii)tv (nriopref t, ri tiav kbI wfvon' htiKpun^crei 
re abr^tiiy fidKufra, kbI l<rxvp^fepat airis IcovroO (trrat (p. S8o) ; ag^dn, p. 

» 2 . 
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Of medical education properly so called, especially of anatomy, 
there was then little or nothing. The physician acquired his 


584 : Ti dSv ^alyerai irepoTov Siav<ni8e\s 6 Ka\tifieyos hirphs koI 8pio\oyov/i4- 
vas 8s lifvpt ri/y ifupl robs ttipyoyras Statrav ica\ rpo^y, % 

Ksiyos 6 ott’ lipx^s roiai vaatv avBpaitotai rpo^Vi V Btcelyiis 

rijs aypltis Kai BriptdSeat eip^y re Ka\ itapatriceuiaas Siatrqs : compare 
another passage not less iUnslrative in the treatise of llippokralSs nepl 
Siairriy o^4uy, c. 3, vol. ii. p. 245, ed. Littre. 

Following the same eeneral idea, that the theory and piactice of the 
physician is a further development and variety of that of the gymnastic 
tramei', I liansciibe some observations from the excellent Remarques 
Retrospectives of M. Littre, at the end of the fourth volume of his edition 
of Hippokiatfes (p. 662). 

_ After having observed (p, 659) that physiology may be considered as 
divided into two parts — one relating to the mechanism of the functions j 
the other, to the effects prodrrced upon the human body by the different 
inflirenccs which act upon it and the media by which it is strnounded ; and 
after having observed that on the fii-st of these two branches, the ancients 
could never make progress, from their ignoraitce of anatomy — ^Ire goes on 
to state, that respecting the second branch they acquired a large amount of 
knowledge — 

“Sur la physiologic des influences exldrieures, la Gr&ce du temps 
d'llippocrate et nprh lui fut le thdfltre d'exp^riences en grand les plus 
impoitonltfs et les plus instructives. Tonte la population (la poprrlation 
libre, s'entend) dtoit soumise i un systfeme ligulier d’ddncation physique 
(N.B. this is a little too strongly stated) : dans quelques dtds, h Lacedemone 
par exetnple, les femmes rven Violent pas exeroptdes. Ce systime se 
composoit d'exercices et d’une alimentation, que combin&rent I'empirisme 
d’chord, puis une theorie plus savante : il concernoit (comme dit Hippocratc 
lui-m6me, en ne porlant, il est vroi, que de la partie aUmentaire), il concer- 
noit et les malades pour leur rdtablissement, et les gens bien portans pour 
la conservation de leur santd, et les personnes livrees aux exerciccs 
gymnastiques pour I'accroissement de leurs forces. On savoit an juste ce 
qn'il falloit pour conserver seulement le corps en bon 6tat ou pour trailer un 
malade — pour former un militaire ou pour faire un athRte — et en particulier, 
un lutteur, un coureur, un sauteur, un pngiliste. Une classe d’hommes, les 
maltres des gymnases, dtoient exclusivement adonnds h la culture de cet art, 
auquel les mddecins parlidpoient dans les limites de leur profession; ct 
Hippocrate, qui dans les Aphori^mes, invoque rcxedple des athletes, nous 
parle dans le Traitd des Articulations des personnes moigres, qui'n'ayant 

E as dt( amoigris par un proc£d 4 regulier de Titt, ont les chairs muquCuses, 
,es andens miidedns savoient, comme on le voit, procurer I’amaigrissement 
conformdmcnt i. I'art, el reconnoitre d ses eflTets un amaigtissettent irrdguliet ; 
toutes choses auxqnelles ftos mddecins sent etrangers, et dont on ne retrouve 
I’analogtre que parmi les mtraiwuTs Anglols. An reste cet ensemble de 
'connoissances emprtiques et thdoriques doit 8tre mis an rang des perles 
flcheuses qui ont accom^agnd la longue et turbulente transition du mmrde 
'anden au monde moderne. Les admitables institutions destindes dans 
I’ahtiqmtd k ddveloppSr et affermir le corps, ont disparu : I'hygtdne pttblique 
est destitude % cet dgard de tonte direction scientifique et gdndrale, et 
idemehre hbandonnde compldtement au hasard,” 

See also the remarks of Plato respecting Herodilcus, De Repuhlicfl, iii, 
p.4ndj Aristotel. Politic, iii. il, 6 ; !v. i, i ; viii. 4, i. 
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knowledge from observation of men sick as well as healthy, 
and from a careful notice of the way in which the human body 
was acted upon by surrounding agents and circumstances : and 
this same knowledge was not less necessary for the trainer ; so 
that the same place which contained the best men in the latter 
class was also likely to be distinguished in the former. It is 
not improbable that such celebrity of Kroton may have been 
one of the reasons which determined Pythagoras to go thither. 
For among the precepts ascribed to him, precise rules as to 
diet and bodily regulation occupy a prominent place. The 
medical or surgical celebrity of Demokedds (son-in-law of the 
Pythagorean Milo), to whom allusion has been made in a 
former chapter, is contemporaneous with the presence of 
Pythagoras at Kroton j and the medical men of Magna Grtecia 
maintained themselves in credit, as rivals of the schools of the 
Asklepiads at K 6 s and Knidus, throughout all the fifth and 
fourth centuries b.c. 

The biographers of Pythagoras tell us that his arrival there, 
his preaching, and his conduct, produced an effect almost 
electric upon the minds of the people, with an extensive reform 
public as well as private. Political discontent was repressed, 
incontinence disappeared, luxury became discredited, and the 
women hastened to exchange their golden ornaments for the 
simplest attire. No less than two thousand persons were con- 
verted at his first preaching. So effective were his discourses 
to the youth, that the Supreme Council of One Thousand 
invited him into their assembly, solicited his advice, and even 
offered to constitute him their Prytanis or president, while his 
wife and daughter were placed at the head of the religious 
processions of females.^ His influence was not confined to 
Kroton. Other towns in Italy and Sicily — Sybaris, Mefa- 
pontum, Rhfigium, Katana, Himera, &c., all felt the benefit of 
his exhortations, which extricated some of them even from 
slavery. Such are the tales of which the biographers of 
Pythagoras are full : ^ and we see that even the disciples of 
Aristotle, about the year 300 B.C. — ^Aristoxenus, Dikmarebus, 
Herakleidfis of Pontus, &c. — are hardly less charged with them 
than the Neo-Pythagoreans of three or four centuries later, 
They doubtless heard these tales from their contemporary 
Pythagoreans, ‘ the last members of a declining sect, among 

^ Valerius Maxim, vlik is, xv. i ; Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c. 45 ; Timsens, 
Fragm. 78, ed. Didot. 

* Porphyry, Vit, Pylhag. c. 21-54 : Jamblich. 33-35, 166. 

” The compilations of Porphyry and Jamblichns on the life of Pythagoras, 
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whom the attributes of the primitive founder passed for god- 
like, but who had no memorials, no historical judgement, and 
no means of forming a true conception of Kroton as it stood 
in 530 ac.i To trace these tales to a true foundation is 
impossible. But we may reasonably believe that the success of 
Pythagoras, as a person favoured by the gods and patentee of 

copied from a great variety of authors, will doubtless contain some truth 
amidst their confused heap of statements, many incredible, and nearly all 
unauthenticated. But it is very difEcnIt to single out what these portions 
of truth really are. Even Aristoxcnus and Ddcmarchus, the best authors 
from whom these biographers quote, lived near two centuries alter the 
death of Fylhagora.s, and do not appear to have had any early memorials to 
consult, nor any better informants than the contemporary Pythagoreans — 
the last of an expiring sect, and probably among the least eminent for 
intellect, since the philosophers of the Sokralic vein in its various branches 
carried off the acute and aspiring young men of that time. 

Meiners, in his Geschichte der Wissenschaflen (vol, i. b. iii. p. 191 seq,), 
has given a careful analysis of the various authors from whom the two 
biographers have borrowed, and a conmaralive estimate of their trust- 
worthiness. It is an excellent piece of historical criticism, though the 
author exaggerates both the merits and the influence of the first Pytha- 
goreans : ICicssling in the notes to his edition of Jamblichus has given some 
extracts from it, but by no means enough to dispense with the perusal of 
the original. I think Meiners allows too much credit, on the whole, to 
Arisioxenus (see p. 214) and makes too little deduction for the varioqs 
stories difficult to be believed, of which Arisioxenus is given as the source : 
of course the latter could not furnish better matter than be beard from his 
own witnesses. Where the judgement of Meiners is more severe, it is also 
better borne out, especially respecting Porphyiw himself, and his scholar 
Jamblichus. These later Pythagorean pbilosopWs seem to bare set up as 
a formal canon of credibility, that which many religious men of antiquity 
acted upon from a mere unconscious sentiment and fear of giving offence to 
the gods — That it was not right to disbelieve any story recounted respecting 
the gods, and wherein the divine agency was introduced : no one could tell 
but what it might he true; to deny its truth was to set bounds to the divine 
omnipotence. Accordingly they made no difficulty in believing what was 
recounted about Aristseus, Abaris, and other eminent subjects of mythes 
(Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 0. 138-148) — koX roOrb ye wdyres ol TluSayopeioi 
o/uos fixovvi iriffTEvriKwr, otoy erepi ‘ApuSralou Kal ’AfiipiSos tit pivBoKoyob- 
pLtya Koi Sea &\\a ToiaSra Aeyerai .... ray rotobray Si ray SoKoiyrav 
pmSiKav heoiivripjiveioyeiy, hs aiSiv iirtarovyres Sri els rh Oetoy 
iydysirat. Also not less formally laid down in Jamblichus, Adhortatio 
ad Fhilosophiam, as the fourth Symbolum, p. 324, ed. Kiessling. Hepl Oe&y 
pajSiv Sttv/iaarhy iwiereT, paiSi vepl Setay Scypiruv. Reasoning from their 
principles, this was a consistent corollary to lay down ; but it helps us to 
estimate their value as selectors and discriminators of accounts respecting 
Pythagoras. The extravagant compliments paid by the Emperor Julian in 
his letters to Jamblichus will not suffice to establish the authority of the 
latter as a critic and witness : see the Epistolte 34, 40, 41, in Heyler’s edit, 
of Julian’s letters. 

. > Aulus Gell. N.A, iv. II. Apollonius (ap. Jamblich. c. 262) alludes to 
rh deoniHiiiara r&v Kporayiaray i what the date of these may be, we do not 
know, but there is no reason to believe them anterior to Arisioxenus. 
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divine secrets, was very great— that he procured to himg<»lf 
both the reverence of the multitude, and the peculiar attach- 
ment and obedience of many devoted adherents, chiefly 
belonging to the wealthy and powerful classes — that a select 
body of these adherents, three hundred in number, bound 
themselves by a sort of vow both to Pythagoras and to each 
other, adopting a peculiar diet, ritual, and observances, as a 
token of union — ^though without anything like community of 
property, which some have ascribed to them. Such a band of 
men, standing high in the city for wealth and station, and 
bound together by this intimate tie, came by almost un- 
conscious tendency to mingle political ambition with religious 
and scientific pursuits. Political clubs with sworn members, 
under one form or another, were a constant phenomenon in 
the Grecian cities.^ Now the Pythagorean order at its first 
formation was the most efficient of all clubs ; since it presented 
an intimacy of attachment among its members, as well as a 
feeling of jhaughty exclusiveness against the public without, 
such as no other fraternity could parallel.® The devoted 
attachment of Pythagoreans towards each other is not less 
emphatically set forth than their contempt for every one else : 
in fact these two attributes of the order seem the best ascer- 
tained as well as the most permanent of all. Moreover, we 
may be sure that the peculiar observances of the order passed 
for exemplary virtues m the eyes of its members, and exalted 
ambition into a duty, by making them sincerely believe that 
they were the only persons fit to govern. It is no matter 
of surprise, then, to learn that the Pythagoreans gradually 
drew to themselves great ascendency in the government of 
Kroton. And as similar clubs, not less influential, were 

' Thacyd. vSH. 54. ris ivvafioirtas, ofirep vp 6 T€pev alirtu ly 

irSKei M iUetus koI aWtrcu tireKBiiy, &c. 

On this important passage, in which ThucydidSs notes the poiitical clubs 
of Athens as sworn societies, numerous, notorious, and efficient — J shall 
speak further in a future stage of the history. Dr. Arnold has a good note 
on the passage. 

® Justin, xx. 4., " Sed {recent! ex juvenibas cum sodalitii juris Sacra- 
mento quodam nexi, separatam a ceteris civibus vitam exercerent, quasi 
ooetum clandestinK conjurationis haberent, civitatem in se converterunt.” 

Compare Oiogen. La8rt. viiL 3 ; Apollonius ap. Jamblich. c. *34 5 
Porphyry, Vit. Pytb. c. 33. 

The story of the devoted attachments of the two Pythagoreans Damon 
and Phintias appears to he very well attested; Aristqxenus heard it from 
the lips of the younger Dionysius the despot, whose sentence had elicited 
such manifestation of frienddiip (Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. c. S9~6* S Cicero, 
De Officiis, iii, 10 ; and Davis ad Cicero. Tusc. Disp. v. as). 
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formed at Metapontum and other places, so the Pythagorean 
order spread its net and dictated the course of affairs over 
a large portion of Magna Grtecia. Such ascendency of the 
Pythagoreans must have procured for the master himself some 
real, and still more supposed, influence over the march of 
government at Kroton and elsewhere, of a nature not then 
possessed by any of his contemporaries throughout Greece.* 
Yet his influence was probably exercised in the background, 
through the medium of the brotherhood who reverenced him : 
for it is hardly conformable to Greek manners that a stranger 
of his character should guide personally and avowedly the 
political affairs of any Grecian dty. 

Nor are we to believe that Pythagoras came originally to 
Kroton with the express design of creating for himself an 
ascendant political position — still less that he came for the 
purpose of realising a great preconceived political idea, and 
transforming Kroton into a model-city of pure Dorism, as has 
been supposed ,by some eminent modern authors. Such 
schemes might indeed be ascribed to him by Pythagoreans of 
the Platonic age, when large ideas of political amelioration 
were rife in the minds of speculative men — by men disposed 
to forego the authorship of their own opinions, and preferring 
to accredit them as traditions handed down from a founder 
who had left no memorials. But it requires better evidence 
than theirs to make us believe that any real Greek born in 
580 B.c. actually conceived such plans. We cannot construe 
the scheme of Pythagoras as going further than the formation 
of a private, select, order of brethren, embracing his religious 
fancies, ethical tone, and germs of scientific idea — and manifest- 
ing adhesion by those observances which Plerodotus and Plato 
call the Pythagorean orgies and mode of life. And his private 
order became politically powerful, because he was skilful or 
fortunate enough to enlist a sufficient number of wealthy 
Krotoniates, possessing individual influence which they 
strengthened immensely by thus regimenting themselves in 
intimate union. The Pythagorean orgies or religious ceremonies 
were not inconsistent with public activity, bodily as well as 
mental. Probably the rich men of the order may have been 
rendered even more active, by being fortified against the tempta- 
tions of a life of indulgence. The character of the order as it first 

*• Plutarch, PhilosophancL cum Principib. c. i. p. 777. ir 5 ’ 6 pxi>yros 
iwSphs Kttl voXiTiKoS leal vpaKrtieod leaSdif'TiTai (j ^ih6<ro<pi>s) ital roSw 
KaXoiciyaSlasr, voXXolij Si‘ iirbi ui^Aiiireii, Hvtay^pas rt?s 
vpuTeiouin r&v 'IraMim&y <njyyiy6fuy<is. 
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stood, different from that to which it was afterwards reduced, 
was indeed religious and exclusive, but also active and 
domineerbg ; not despising any of those bodily accomplish- 
ments which increased the efficiency of the Grecian citizen, 
and which so particularly harmonised with the pre-existing 
tendencies of ICroton.^ Niebuhr and 0. Muller have even 

1 I transcribe here the summary given by ICrische, at the close of his 
Dissertation on the Pythagorean order, p. loi. “ Societatis scopes fiiit 
mere politicus, ut lapsam optimalinm ^tcstatem non mode in pristinum 
restituerct, sed Hrmarct amplificaretqne : cum summo hoc scopo duo 
conjunct! Aierunt ; morolis alter, alter ad literas spectans. Discipulos suos 
bonos probosque homines redderevoluit Pythagoras, et ut civitatem moder- 
antes potestate sud non abuterentnr ad plebem opprimendam ; et ut plebs, 
intelligens suis commodis consuli, conditione sn& contenla esset. Quoniam 
veto bonum sapiensque moderamen nisi a prudente iiterlsque exculto viro 
exspectari (non) licet, philosophiiB studium necessariutn duxit Samius iis, 
qqi ad civitatis clavum tenendum se accingerent.” 

This is the general view (coinciding substantially with that of 0 . Milller 
— Dorians, ili. g, i6) given by an author who has gone through the 
evidences with care anef learning. It differs on some important points 
from the idea which I conceive of the primitive master and his contemporary 
brethren. It leaves out the religious ascendency, which I imagine to have 
stood first among the means os well as among the premeditated purposes of 
Pythagoras, while it sets forth a reformatory poluical scheme as directly 
contemplated by him, of which there is no proof. Though the political 
ascendency of the early Pythagoreans is the most prominent feature in their 
early history, it is not to be considered as the manifestation of any pectQiar 
or settled political idea — it is rather a result of their position and means of 
union. Ritter observes (in my opinion more justly), “We must not believe 
that the mysteries of the Pythagorean order were of a simply political 
character ; the most probable accounts warrant us in considering that its 
central point was a mystic religious teaching ” (Geschicht. der JPhilosophje, 
b. iv, on. j. t'ol. i, p. 363-368)! compare Iloeck. Kreta, vol. iii. p. sas* 

Krische (p. 32) as well as Boeckh (Philolaus, p. 39-42) and O. Mtlller 
assimilate the Pythagorean life to the Dorian or Spartan habits, and call 
the Pythagorean philosophy the expression of Grecian Dorism, as opposed 
to (he lonians aiul (he Ionic philosophy, I confess tha( I perceive no 
analogy between the two, either in action or speculation. The, Spartans 
stand completely distinct from other Dorians ; and even the Spartan habits 
of life, though they present some paints of resemblance with the bodily 
training of the Pythagoreans, exhibit still more important points of differ-' 
ence, in respect to religious pecnliarity and mysticism, as welj os to thg 
scientific element embodied with it. The Pythagorean philosophy,, and 
the Eleatio philosophy, were both eqnally opposed to the Ionic j yet 
neither of them is in any way connected with Dorian tendencies. Neither 
Elea nor Kroton were Doric cities; moreover Xenopbeuids as well as 
Pythagoras were both lonians. 

The general assertions respecting Ionic mobility and inconstancy, 
contrast^ willi Doric constancy and steadiness, will not be found borne 
out by a study of facts. The Dorism of Pythagoras appears to wo a 
complete fancy. O. Mtlller even turns Kroton into a Dorian city, contrary 

tn '•U AvifNnri®. 
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supposed that the select Three Hundred Pythagoreans const! 
tuted a sort of smaller senate at that city ^ — an hypothesis no 
way probable j we may rather conceive them as a powerful 
private club, exercising ascendency in the interior of the 
senate, and governing through the medium of the constituted 
authorities. Nor can we receive without great allowance the 
assertion of Varro,® who, assimilating Pythagoras to Plato, tells 
us that he confined his instructions on matters of government 
to chosen disciples, who had gone through a complete training, 
and had reached the perfection of wisdom and virtue. It seems 
more probable that the political Pythagoreans were those who 
were most qualified for action, and least for speculation ; and 
that the general of the order possessed that skill in turning to 
account the aptitudes of individuals, which two centuries ago 
was so conspicuous in the Jesuits ; to whom, in various ways, 
the Pythagoreans bear considerable resemblance. All that we 
can be said to know about their political principles is, that 
they were exclusive and aristocratical, adverse to the control 
and interference of the people; a circumstance no way dis- 
advantageous to them, since they coincided in this respect 
with the existing government of the city — had not their own 
conduct brought additional odium on the old aristocracy, and 
raised up an aggravated democratical opposition carried to the 
most deplorable lengths of violence. 

All the information which we possess, apocryphal as it is, 
respecting this memorable club is derived from its warm 
admirers. Yet even their statements are enough to explain 
how it came to provoke deadly and extensive enmity. A 
stranger coming to teach new religious dogmas and observances, 
with a tincture of science and some new ethical' ideas and 
phrases, though he would obtain some zealous votaries, would 
also bring upon himself a certain measure of antipathy. 
Extreme strictness of observances, combined with the art of 
touching skilfully the springs of religious terror in others, 
would indeed do much both to fortify and to exalt him. But 
when it was discovered that science, philosophy, and even the 
mystic revelations of religion, whatever they were, remained 
confined to the private talk and practice of the disciples, and 
were thus thrown into the background, while all that was seen 
and felt without was the political predominance of an ambitious 
fraternity — yre need not wonder that Pythagorism in all its 

1 Niebuhr, Roroisch. Gesch. i. p. 165, 2nd edit, s O. MUlIer, Hist, of 
Dorians, iii. 9, 16 : Krische is opposed to this idea, sect. v. p. 84. 

* 'Varro ap. Augustin, de Ordine, ii. 30 ; Krische, p. 77. 
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parts became odious to a large portion of the community. 
Moreover we find the order represented not merely as con- 
stituting a devoted and exclusive political party, but also 
as manifesting an ostentatious self-conceit throughout their 
personal demeanour^ — refusing the hand of fellowship to all 
except the brethren, and disgusting especially their own familiar 
friends and kinsmen. So far as we know Grecian philosophy, 
this is the only instance in which it was distinctly abused for 
political and party objects. The early days of the Pythagorean 
order stand distinguished for such perversion, which, fortu- 
nately for the progress of philosophy, never presented itself 
afterwaids in Greece.* Even at Athens, however, we shall 
hereafter see that SokratSs, though standing really aloof from 
all party inlripue, incurred much of his unpopularity from 
supposed political conjunction with Kritias and Alkibiad§s,® 
to which indeed the orator ./EschinSs distinctly ascribes his 
condemnation, speaking about sixty years after the event. 
Had Sokrates been known as the founder of a band holding 
together intimately for ambitious purposes, the result would 
have been eminently pernicious to philosophy, and probably 
much sooner pernicious to himself. 

It was this cause which brought about the complete and 
violent destruction of the Pythagorean order. Their ascend- 
ency had provoked such wide-spread discontent, that their 

1 Apollonius ap. Jambliclium, V. P. c. 254, 255, 2^6, 257. iiyeii6yes 5 e 
iyiyovro T^is Suupopas al rtui (rirfyiyilats Kal rais olKei^rr/ffty iyyiTara 
Ka9((m)K^Tas ray UuBayapetay, Atriay S' ^y, Sri ri fiey iroWii airois 4Kimi 
r»y vparrofiiyav, &c. ! compare also the lines descriptive of Pythagoras, c. 
259. Toils pAy iratpaus Jiyey ttovs naiiiptirirt Seotirt, Toils S’ K\^ovs iiyiir’ 
aSr’ iy \6y<p, oSr’ iv hpiSp^. 

That this Apollonius, cited both by Jamblichus and by Porphyry, is 
Apollonius of Tyana, has been rendered probable by Meiners (Gesch. der 
Wissensch. v. i. p. 239-245) : compare Welcker, Prolegomena ad Theognld. 
p, xlv. xlvi. 

When wo read the life of Apollonius by Philostratus, we see that the 
former was himself extremely communicative : he might be the rather 
disposed therefore to think that the seclusion and reserve of Pythagoras was 
a defect, and to ascribe to it much of the mischief which afterwards overtook 
the order. 

* Sehleiermacher observes tliat “Philosophy among the_ Pythagoreans 
was connected with political objects, and their school with a practical 
brotherly partnership, such as was never on any other occasion seen in 
Greece” (Introduction to his Translation of Plato, p. 12). See also 
Tbeopompus, Fr. 68, ed. Didot. apnd Athenseum, v. p. 213, and 
Furipid6s, Mddda, 294. 

“ Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, la ; ASsohinos, cont. Timaroh, c. 34. 

& 'MtiytSoi, SfflK/idTi; rhy iro^iirTV iveiereivare, Srt Kptrlay mTteu-i 

SivieiiSf Sy« raiy rpitiKoyra, 
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enemies became emboldened to employ extreme force against 
them. Kylon and Ninon — the former of whom is said to have 
sought admittance into the order, but to have been rejected on 
account of his bad character — took the lead in pronounced 
opposition to the Pythagoreans j whose unpopularity extended 
itself further to the Senate of One Thousand, through the 
medium of which their ascendency had been exercised. 
Propositions were made for rendering the government more 
democratical, and for constituting a new senate, taken by lot 
from all the people, before which the magistrates should go 
through their trial of accountability after office : an opportunity 
being chosen in. which the Senate of One Thousand had given 
signal offence by refusing to divide among the people the 
recently-conquered territory of Sybaris.^ In spite of the oppo* 
sition of the Pythagoreans, this change of government was 
carried through. Ninon and Kylon, their principal enemies, 
made use of it to exasperate the people still further against the 
order, until they provoked actual popular violence against 
it The Pythagoreans were attacked when assembled in their 
meeting'house near the temple of Apollo, or, as some said, in 
the house of Milo. The budding was set on fire, and many of 
the members perished}® none but the younger and more 
vigorous escapii^. Similar disturbances, and the like violent 
suppression of the order, with destruction of several among the 
leading citizens, are said to have taken place in other cities of 
Magna Grsecia — ^Tarentum, Metapontum, Kaulonia. And we 
are told that these cities remained for some time in a state 
of great disquietude and commotion, from which they were 
only rescued by the firiendly mediation of the Peloponnesian 
Achmans, the original founders of Sybaris and Kroton— .assisted 
indeed by mediators from other parts of Greece. The cities 
were at length pacified, and induced to adopt an amicable 
congress, with common religious festivals, at a temple founded 
expressly for the purpose and dedicated to Zeus Homarius.* 

^ This is stated in Jamblichus, c. 355 5 y^t it is difficult to believe ; for if 
the fact had been so, the destruction of the Pythagoreans would naturally 
have produced an allotment and permanent occupation of the Sybarilan 
territory — which certainly did not take place, since Sybaris remained 
without resident possessors until the foundation of Thurii. 

“ Jamblichus, c. 355-359 ; Porphyry, c. S4-57 ; Diogen. LaSrt. viii. 39 ; 
Diodor. x. Fragm. vol. iv. p. 56, Wess. 

* Polyb. ii. 39 } Plutarch, De Genio Sociatis, c. 13, p. 583 ; Aristoxenus, 
ap. Jamblich. c. 250. ^ That the enemies of the order attacked it by setting 
foe to the house in which the members were assembled, is the circumstance 
in which all accounts agree. On all other points there is great discrepancy, 
especially respecting the names and date of the Pythagoreans who escaped : 
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Thus perished the original Pythagorean order. Respecting 
Pythagoras himself, there were conflicting accounts; some 
representing that he was burnt in the temple with his disciples ; ^ 
others, that he had died a short time previously ; others again 
affirmed that he was alive at the time, but absent, and that he 
died not long afterwards in exile, after forty days of voluntary 
absence from food. His tomb was still shown at Metapontum 
in the days of Cicero.^ As an active brotherhood, the 
Pythagoreans never revived; but the dispersed members came 
together as a sect, for common religious observances and 
common pursuit of science. They were re-admitted, after 
some interval, into the cities of Magna Gr£ecia,“ from which 
they had been originally expelled, but to which the sect is 
always considered as particularly belonging — though individual 
members of it are found besides at Thebes and in other cities 
of Greece. Indeed some of these later Pythagoreans some- 
times even acquired great political influence, as we see in the 
case of the Tarentine Archytas, the contemporary of Plato. 

It has already been stated that the period when Pythagoras 
arrived at Kroton may be fixed somewhere between d.c. 540- 

Boecldi (Philolaus, p. ^n'q.) and Brandis (Handbucli der Gcsch. Philos, 
ch, Ixxiii. p. 432) try to reconcile these discrepancies. 

Aristophanes introduces Strepsiad6s, at the close of the Kubes, as setting 
fire to the meeting-house {tjipoyrurriipioy) of Sokralfe and his disciple: 
possibly the Pythagorean conflagration may have suggested this. 

^ " Pythagoras Samius suspicione dominatfls injustfl vivns in fano concre- 
matus est “ (Amobius adv. Gentes, lib. 1 . p. 23, cd. Blmenhorst). 

® Cicero, Do Finlb. v. 2 {who seems to have copied from Dikmarchus : 
see Fuhr. nd Dikaaarchi Fragment p. SS )5 Justin, xx. 4; Diogen. LaSrt. 
viii. 40 ; Jamblichus, V. P. c. 249. 

O. MUIler says (Dorians, iii. 9, 16), that “the influence of the Pytha- 
gorean league upon the administration of the Italian states was of the most 
beneficial kind, which continued for many generations after the dissolution 
of the league itself,” 

The first of these two assertions cannot be made out, and depends only 
on the statements of Inter encomiasts, who even supply materials to contra- 
dict their own general view. The judgement of Welcker respecting the in- 
fluence of the Pythagoreans, much less favourable, is at the same time more 
probable (Prsefat. ad Thcognid. p. xlv.). 

The second of the two assertions appears to me quite incorrect ; the 
influence of the Pythagorean order on the government of Hagna Gnecia 
ceased altogether, as far as we are able ,to judge. An individual Pytha- 
gorean like Archytas might obtain influence, but this is not the influence of 
the order. Nor ought 0 . Mtlller to talk about the Italian Greeks giving 
up the Doric customs and adopting an Achsan government. ' There is 
nothing to prove ihat Kroton ever had Doric customs, 

* Aristotcl. de Coelo, ii. 13. ol wep\ ri/v Tvaxiav, KaKoi/xfm 8i XIvBay 6 - 
pttot. “Italici philosophi quondam nomlnati” (Cicero, De Senectute 
c, 21). 
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530. His arrival is said to have occurred at a time of great 
depression in the minds of the Krotoniates. They had recently 
been defeated by the united Lokrians and Rhegians, vastly 
inferior to themselves in number, at the river Sagraj which 
humiliation is said to have rendered them docile to the training 
of the Samian missionary.^ As the birth of the Pytliagorean 
order is thus connected with the defeat of the Krotoniates at 
the Sagra, so its extinction is also connected with their victory 
over the Sybarites at the river Traeis or Trionto, about twenty 
years aftenvards. 

Of the history of these two great Achtean cities we un- 
fortunately know very little. Though both were powerful, yet 
down to the period of 510 b.c., Sybaris seems to have been 
decidedly the greatest. Of its dominion as, well as of its much- 
denounced luxury I have spoken in a former chapter. ^ It was 
at that time that the war broke out between them, which ended 
in the destruction of Sybaris. It is certain that the Sybaritans 
were aggressors in the war ; but by what causes it had been 
preceded in their own town, or what provocation they had 
received, we make out ver]f indistinctly. There had been a 
political revolution at Sybaris (we are told) not long before, in 
which a popular leader named THys had headed a rising 
against the oligarchical government, and induced the people to 
banish five hundred of the leading rich men, as well as to 
confiscate their properties. He had acquired the sovereignty 
and become des{)ot of Sybaris.® It appears, too, that he, or 
his rule at Sybaris, was much abhorred at Kroton ; since the 
Krotoniate Philippus, a man of splendid muscular form and an 

' Heyne places the date of the battle of Sagm about 560 B.c. ; but this 
U very uncertain. See his Opuscula, voL ii. Prolus. ii. p. 53, and Prolus. 
X. p. 184. See also Justin, xx. 3, and Strabo, vi. p. 261-363. It will be 
seen that the latter conceives the battle of the Sagra as having happened 
after the destruction of Sybaris by the Krotoniates j for he states twice, 
that the Krotoniates lost so many citizens at the Sagra, that the city did not 
long snrvive_ so terrible a blow ; he cannot therefore have supposed that the 
complete triumph of the Krotoniates over the great Sybaris was gained 
afterwards. 

® See vol. iv. chap. xxii. 

® Diodor. xii. 9. llerodotns calls T 81 ys in one place ficurt\iiih in 
another rifw/vav of Sybaris (v, 44) ; ibis is not at variance with the story of 
Diodorus. 

The story given by Athepteus, out of Herakleides Pontiens, respecting 
^e subversion of the dominion of T 81 ys, cannot be reconciled cither wiih 
Herodotus or Diodorus (Athenmus, xii. p. 522). Dt. Thitlwall supposes 
the deposition of Telys to have occurred between the defeat at Ihe^aeis 
and the capture of Sybaris ; but this Is inconsistent with the statement of 
Herakleides, and not countenanced by any other evidence. 
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Olympic victor, was exiled for having engaged himself to marry 
the daughter of TSlys.^ According to the narrative given by 
the later Pythagoreans, those exiles, whom TSlys had driven 
from Sybaris, took refuge at Kroton, casting themselves as 
suppliants on the altars for protection : it may well be, indeed, 
that they were in part Pythagoreans of Sybaris. A body of 
powerful exiles, harboured in a town so close at hand, inspired 
alarm, and TSlys demanded that they should be delivered up, 
threatening war in case of refusal. This demand excited 
consternation at ICroton, since the military strength of Sybaris 
was decidedly superior. The surrender of the exiles was much 
debated, and almost decreed, by the Krotoniates, until at 
length the persuasion of Pythagoras himself is said to have 
determined them to risk any hazard sooner than incur the 
dishonour of betraying suppliants. 

On the demand of the Sybarites being refused, T 61 ys 
marched against Kroton at the head of a force which is 
reckoned at 300,000 men.® He marched, too, in defiance of 
the strongest religious warnings against the enterprise ; for the 
sacrifices, offered on his behalf by the lamid prophet Kallias of 
Elis, were so decisively unfavourable, that the prophet himself 
fled in terror to Kroton.® Near the river Traeis or Trionto, Tfilys 
was met by the forces of Kroton, consisting (we are informed) 
of 100,000 men, and commanded by the great athlete and 
Pythagorean Milo; who was clothed (we are told) in the 
costume and armed with the club of HeraklSs, They were 
further reinforced by a valuable ally, the Spartan Dorieus (younger 
brother of king Kleomen^s), then coasting along the Gulf of 
Tarentum with a body of colonists, intending to found a settle- 
ment in Sicily. A bloody battle was fought, in which the 
Sybarites were totally worsted, with prodigious slaughter ; while 
the victors, fiercely provoked and giving no quarter, followed 
up the pursuit so warmly that they took the city, dispersed its 
inhabitants, and crushed its whole power ^ in the short space of 
seventy days. The Sybarites fled in great part to Laos and 
Skidros,® their settlements planted on the Mediterranean coast, 
across the Calabrian peninsula. So eager were the Krotoniates 
to render the site of Sybaris untenable, that they turned the 
course of the river Krathis so as to overwhelm and destroy it : 

^ H6rodot» V. 47« 

® Diodor. xiJ. 9 ; Slrabo, vi. p, 263 j Jamblichus, Vit. Pythag, c. 260 ; 
Skymn. ChL v. 340, 

“ Herodot. v. 44. 

^ Diodor, xii. 9, ro ; Strabo, vl. p. 263. 

• Ilcrodot. vi. 21 j Strabo, vi. p. aS3. 
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the dry bed in which the river had originally flowed was still 
visible in the time of Herodotus,^ who was among the settlers 
in the town of Thurii aftenvards founded nearly adjoining. It 
appears however that the Krotoniates for a long time kept the 
site of Sybaris deserted, refusing even to allot the territory 
among the body of their own citizens : from which circum- 
stances (as has been before noticed) the commotion against the 
Pythagorean order is said to have arisen. They may perhaps 
have been afraid of the name and recollections of the city. No 
large or permanent establishment was ever formed there until 
Thurii was established by Athens about sixty-five years after- 
wards. Nevertheless the name of the Sybarites did not perish: 
they maintained themselves at Laos, Skidros, and elsewhere — 
and afterwards formed the privileged Old-citizens among the 
colonists of Thurii ; but misbehaved themselves in that capacity 
and were mostly either slain or expelled. Even after that, 
however, the name of Sybaris still remained on a reduced scale 
in some portion of the territory : Herodotus recounts what he 
was told by the Sybarites, and we find subsequent indications 
of them even as late as Theokritus. 

The conquest and destruction of the original Sybaris — 
perhaps in 5 to d.c. the greatest of all Grecian cities— appears 
to have excited a strong sympathy in the Hellenic world. In 
Miletus especially, with which it had maintained intimate union, 
the grief was so vehement, that all the Milesians shaved their 
heads in token of mourning.^ The event, happening just at 
the time of the expulsion of Hippias from Athens, must have 
made a sensible revolution in the relations of the Greek cities 


* Herodot. v. 4? ; Diodor. xii. 9, 10 ; Strabo, vi. p. 263. Strabo 
tncntpns expressly the turning of the river for the purpose of overwhelming 
the city— 4 A((vT«r yip ri/y wiiXii. iiHtyayau rby worafiiy eal KWriieKvitm, 

3^ to this change in the channel of the river that I lefer the expression in 
Ilerotlotus— Tsftrvds t* koI nijbv idvra iropi rbv Jnpin' KpSSiv. It was 
natural that the old deserted bed of the river should be called "i/ie dry 
Arathis : whereas, if we suppose that there was only one channel, the ex, 
pression has no appropriate meaning. For I do not think that any one can 
be well satisfied with the e.xplanation of BSlir— “ Vocatur Crathis hoc loco 
rtfffrt, lit qui hieme nuit, asstatis veto tempore exsiccatus est ; quod 
^huc m niultis Italim infcrioris fluviis observant.” I doubt whether this 
be true, as a matta- of feet, respecting the river ICrathis (see my preceding 
volume, ch. xxu.) ; but even if the feet were true, the epithet m BSlir’s 
sense has no special significance for the purpose contemplated by Herodotus, 
who merely wishes to describe the site of the temple erected by Dorieus! 

hiw the_ Ktathi& or ‘ neat the dry Krathis,” would be equivalent ex- 
prcsslons, if we adopted Bfihr’s construction! whereas to say “near the 
"’“*H«o'do‘t* vf Krathis," would be a good local designation. 
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on the Italian coast with the rustic population of the interior. 
The Krotoniates might destroy Sybaris and disperse its inhabit- 
ants, but they could not succeed to its wide dominion over 
dependent territory : and the extinction of this great aggregate 
power, stretching across the peninsula from sea to sea, lessened 
the means of resistance against the Oscan movements from the 
inland. From this time forward, the cities of Magna Gnecia, 
as well as those of Ionia, tend to decline in consequence while 
Athens, on the other hand, becomes both more conspicuous 
and more powerful. At the invasion of Greece by Xerxes 
thirty yeai'S after this conquest of Sybaris, Sparta and Athens 
send to ask for aid both from Sicily and Korkyra, but not from 
Magna Graecia. 

It is much to be regretted that we do not possess fuller 
'information respecting such important changes among the 
Greco-Italian cities. Yst we may remark that even Herodotus 
— himself a citixen of Thurii and dwelling on the spot not more 
than eighty years after tlie capture of Sybaris — evidently found 
no written memorials to consult; and could obtain from verbal 
conversation nothing better than statements both meagre and 
contradictory. The material circumstance, for example, of the 
aid rendered by the Spartan Dorieus and his colonists, though 
poatively asserted by the Sybarites, was as positively denied by 
the Krotoniates, who alleged that they had accomplished the 
conquest by themselves and with their own unaided forces. 
There can be little hesitation in crediting the affirmative asser- 
tion of the Sybarites, who showed to Herodotus a temple and 
precinct erected by the Spartan prince in testimony of his share 
in the victory, on the bthiks of Uie dry deserted channel out of 
which the Krathis had been turned, and in honour of the 
Krathian AthfinA^ This 6f itself forms a proof, coupled with 
the positive assertion of the Sybarites, sufficient for the case; 
but they i3r<^uced another indirect aigument to confirm -it, 
■which deserves notice. Dorieus had- attacked Sybaris while he- 
was passing along the 'coast of Italy to go and found a* colony 
in Sichy, under the express mandate and encouiagemrat of the 
-orade. After tarrying- awhile at Sybaris, he pursued his journey 
to the 'South-western portion of Sicily, where he mad nearly all 
his companions perished in a battle with the^Caith^iiuans and 
■Egestseans— though 'the orade had promised him that he 
should acljuircand occupy permanently the neighbouring terri- 
tory near Mount Eryx. Now the 'Sybarites deduced from this 
fatal disaster of Doneas and his eaqjedition, .combined; with jthe- 
* Heroflot. v. 4S‘ 
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favourable promise of the oracle beforehand, a confident proof 
of the correctness of their own statement that he had fought at 
Sybaris. For if he had gone straight to the ten-itory marked 
out by the oracle (they argued), without turning aside for any 
other object, the prophecy on which his hopes were founded 
would have been unquestionably realised, and he would have 
succeeded. But the ruinous disappointment which actually 
overtook him was at once explained, and the truth of prophecy 
vindicated, when it was recollected that he had turned aside to 
help the Krotoniates against Sybaris, and thus set at nought 
the conditions prescribed to him. Upon this argument 
(Herodotus tells us) the Sybarites of his day especially insisted.^ 
And while we note their pious and literal faith in the com- 
munications of an inspired prophet, we must at the same time 
observe how perfectly that faith supplied the place of historical 
premises — how scanty their stock *was of such legitimate 
evidence — and how little they had yet learnt to appreciate its 
value. 

It is to be remarked, that Herodotus, in his brief mention of 
the fatal war between Sybaris and Kroton, does not make the 
least allusion to Pythagoras or his brotherhood. The least 
which we can infer from such silence is, that the part which 
they played in reference to the war, and their general ascend- 
ency in Magna Graecia, was in reality less conspicuous and over- 
ruling than the Pythagorean historians set forth. Even making 
such allowance, however, the absence of all allusion in Hero- 
dotus, to the commotions which accompanied the subversion 
of the Pythagoreans, is a circumstance not easily explicable. 
Nor can I pass over a perplexing statement in Polybius, which 
seems to show that he too must have conceived the history of 
Sybaris in a way different from that which it is commonly 
represented. He tells us, that after much suffering in Magna 
Grsecia from the troubles which followed the expulsion of the 
Pythagoreans, the cities were induced by Achaean mediation to 
come to an accommodation and even to establish something 
like a permanent league with a common temple and sacrifices. 
Now the three cities which he specifies as having been the first 
to do this, are, Kroton, Sybaris, and Kaulonia.® But accordmg 

^ Herodot. V. 45. TovroiiitUiTovAaptiosrhyOdpctTov/iaiyr^ptop/i^yiffTOii 

irotevvrai (XuPaptrat^Sn mph rd ii.tiiapTtvftlpa iroieap Su(pBdpii. Et yip Si) 
nil rapevpri^e paiShr, in’ 4 « tirola, elX* ip riip 'EpvKfi'qv *ol 

lAiv Kdrmjcp, aiS' &p abris ra leei ii crrpariTi SttfBdpri. 

* Polyb. ii. 30. Heyne thinks that the agreement here mentioned by 
Polybins took place Olymp. 80, 3 ; or indeed after the re-population of the 
, Sybaiitan territory by the foundation of Thuril (Opuscnla, vol. ii. ; Prolua 
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to the sequence of events and the fatal war (just described) 
between Ki'oton and Sybaris, the latter city must have been at 
that time in ruins ] little, if at all, inhabited. I cannot but 
infer from this statement of Polybius, that he followed different 
authorities respecting the early history of Magna Grcecia in the 
beginning of the fifth century b.c. 

Indeed the early history of these cities gives us little more 
than a few isolated facts and names. With regard to their 
legislators, Zaleukus and Charondas, nothing is made out ex- 
cept their existence — and even that fact some ancient critics 
contested. Of Zaleukus, whom chronologists place in 664 B.c., 
I have already spoken j the date of Charondas cannot be 
assigned, but we may perhaps presume that it was at some time 
between 600-500 b.c. He was a citizen of middling station, 
born in the Chalkidic colony of Katana in Sicily,^ and he 
framed laws not only for his own city, but for the other 
Chalkidic cities in Sicily and Italy — Leontini, Naxos, Zankle, 
and Rhfigium. The laws and the solemn preamble ascribed to 
him by Diodorus and Stobseus, belong to a later day,® and we 
are obliged to content ourselves with collecting the brief hints 
of Aristotle, who tells us that the laws of Charondas descended 
to great minuteness of distinction and specification, especially 
in graduating the fine for offences according to the property of 
the guilty person fined® — but that there was nothing in his laws 

X. p. 189}. But there seems great difficult in imagining that the state of 
violent commotion — which (according to Polybius) was only appeased by 
this agreement — can possibly have lasted so long ns half a century; the 
received date of the overthrow of tire Pythagoreans being about 504 b.c. 

^ Aristot. Politic, ii. 9, 6 ; iv. 9, 10. Heyne puts Charondas much 
earlier than the foundation of Thnrii, in which I think he is undoubtedly 
right : but without determining tlie date more exactly (OpuscuL vol, ii. ; 
Prolns. ix. p. 160), Charondas must certainly have been earlier than 
Anaxilas of RhSgium and the great Sicilian despots ; which will place him 
higher than 500 b.c. : but I do not know that any mure precise mark of 
time con be found. 

® Diodorus, xil. 35 ; Stobmua, Serm. xliv. 20-40 ; Cicero do Legs. ii. 6 . 
See K, F, Plermann, Lehrbudi der Griech. Staatsalterthlimer, cn. 89 ; 
Heyne, Opuscul. vol, ii, p. 72-164. Brandis (Geschiclite der R6m. 
Philosoiihie, ch. xxvi, p. 102) seems to conceive these prologues as 
genuine. 

The mistakes and confusion made by ancient writers respecting these law- 
givers — even by writers earlier than Aristotle (Politic, ii. 9, 5) — are such as 
we have no means of clearing up. 

Seneca (Epist. 90) calls both ^leukus and Charondas disciples of ^’tha- 
goras j that the former was so, is not to be believed ; but it is not wholly 
ftnpossible that the latter may have been so, or at least a contemporary of 
the earliest Pythagoreans. 

* Aristotel. I’olitic. ii, 9, S, XapdfSou S’ fSisr /th/ oit(v ierrf w\iiv 
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strictly original and peculiar, except that he was the first to in- 
troduce the solemn indictment against perjured witnesses before 
justice. The perjured witness in Grecian ideas, was looked 
upon as having committed a crime half religious, half civil. 
The indictment raised against him, known by a peculiar name, 
partook of both characters, approaching in some respects to the 
procedure against a murderer. Such distinct form of indict- 
ment against perjured testimony — rvith its appropriate name,i 
which we shall find maintained at Athens throughout the best 
known days of Attic law — was first enacted by Charondas. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

FROM THE BATTLE OF MARATHON TO THE MARCH OF 
XERXES AG.AINST GREECE 

I HAVE recounted, in a preceding chapter, the Athenian 
victory at Marathon, the repulse of the Persian general Datis, 
and the return of his armament across the .^Egean to the 
Asiatic coast. He had been directed to conquer both Eretria 
and Athens ; an order which he had indeed executed in part 
with success, as the string of Eretrian prisoners brought to 
Susa attested — ^but which remained still unfulfilled in regard to 
the city principally obnoxious to Darius. Far from satiating his 
revenge upon Athens, the Persian monarch was compelled to 
listen to the tale of an ignominious defeat. His wrath against 
the Athenians rose to a higher pitch than ever, and he com- 

Slxat T&v ^tuSo/iapripar’ wpOros yip lirolr/ire tV 8’ hcpiBeta 

Tuv rS/iuv Iitt} yXo^vp^tpos leal tm »8v ro/ioScrwv. To the fulness ana 

P recision predicated respecting Charondas in the latter part of this passage, 
refer the other passage in Politic, iv. lo, 6, which is not to be construed 
as if it meant that Charondu had graduated fines on the rich and poor with 
a distinct view to that political trick (of indirectly eliminating the poor from 
public duties') which Aristotle had been just adverting to — but merely means 
that Charondas hod been nice and minute in graduating pecuniary penalties 
generally, having reference to the wealth or poverty of the person 
sentenced. 

i UpSro! yip lirofijo-s (Aristot. Politic, ii. 9, 8). See 

Haipolcration, v. ’Eirstfit^+airo, and Pollux, viii, 33 j D&uoslhends cont. 
Sternum, ii. c. 5 ; cont. Euerg. et Mndsibul. c. r. The word Meieifijiis 
carries with it the solemnity of meaning adverted to in the text, and seems 
to have been used specially with reference to an action or indictment against 
perjured witnesses : which indictment was permitted to be brought with a 
less degree of risk or cost to the accuser than most others in the Attic 
dikastcries (Ddmosth. cont. Euerp-. et Mn. /. r.). 
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menced vigorous preparations for a renewed attack upon them 
as well as upon Greece generally. Resolved upon assembling the 
entire force of his empire, he directed the various satraps and 
sub-governors throughout all Asia to provide troops, horses, 
and ships both of war and burthen. For no less than three 
years the empire' was agitated by this immense levy, which 
Darius determined to conduct in person against Greece.^ Nor 
was his determination abated by a revolt of the Egyptians, 
which broke out about the time when his preparations were 
completed. He was on the ix)int of undertaking simultaneously 
the two enterprises— the conquest of Greece and the reconquest 
of Egypt — when he was surprised by death, after a reign of 
thirty-six years. As a precaution previous to this intended 
march, he had nominated as successor Xerxes, his son by Atossa; 
for the ascendency of that queen ensured to Xerxes the pre- 
ference over his elder brother Artabazanes, son of Darius by a 
former wife, and born before the latter became king. The 
choice of the reigning monarch passed unquestioned, and 
Xerxes succeeded without opposition.® It deserves to be 
remarked, that though we shall meet with several acts of cruelty 
and atrocity perpetrated in the Persian regal family, there is 
nothing like that systematic fratricide which has been considered 
necessary to guarantee succession in Turkey and other Oriental 
empires. 

The intense wrath against Athens, which had become the 
predominant sentiment in the mind of Darius, was yet un- 

^ Herodot vii. 3, 4. 

® Herodot. vii. i~^. He mentions— simply ns a report, and seemingly 
without believing it himself — that Demaratus the exiled king of Sparta was 
at Susa at the moment when Darius was about to choose a successor among 
his sons (this cannot consist with ICtSsias, Fcrsic. c. 23); and that he 
suggested to Xerxes a convincing argument by which to determine the mind 
of his father, urging the analogy of the law of regai succession at Sparta, 
whereby the son of a king, bom after his father became king, was preferred 
to an elder son hom before that event. The existence of such a custom at 
Sparta may well be doubted. 

Some other anecdotes, not less difficult of belief than this, and alike 
calculated to bestow a factitious importance on Demaratus, will be noticed 
in the subsequent pages, llie latter received from the Persian king the 
grant of Pei^mus and Teuthrania, with their land-revenues, which his 
descendants long afterwards continued to occupy (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. i- 
6} : and perhaps these descendants may have been among the persons from 
whom Herodotus derived his information respecting the expedition of 
Xerxes. See vii. 239, 

Plutarch (De Fiaterno Amore, p. 488) gives an account in many 
respects different concerning the circumstances which determined the 
succession of Xerxes to the throne, in preference to bis elder brother, ; . 
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appeased at the time of his death, and it was fortunate for the 
Athenians that his crown now passed to a prince less obstinately 
hostile as well as in every respect inferior. Xerxes, personally 
the handsomest ^ and most stately man amid the immense crowd 
%vhich he led against Greece, was in character timid and faint- 
hearted, over and above those defects of vanity, childish self- 
conceit, and blindness of appreciation, which he shared more or 
less with all the Persian kings. Yet we shall see that even 
under his conduct, the invasion of Greece was very near 
proving successful : and it might well have succeeded alto- 
gether, had he beeir either endued with the courageous 
temperament, or inflamed with the fierce animosity, of his 
father. 

On succeeding to the throne, Xerxes found the forces of the 
empire in active preparation, pursuant to the orders of Darius ; 
except Egypt, which was in a state of revolt. His first 
necessity was to reconquer this country ; a purpose for which 
the great militaiy power now in readiness was found amply 
sufficient. Egypt was subdued and reduced to a state of much 
harder dependence than before: we may presume that not 
only the tribute was increased, but also the numbers of the 
Persian occupying force, maintained by contributions levied 
on the natives. Achmmenes, brother of Xerxes, was installed 
there as satrap. 

But Xerxes was not at first equally willing to prosecute the 
schemes of his deceased father against Greece. At least such 
is the statement of Herodotus ; who represents Mardonius as 
the grand instigator of the invasion, partly through thirst for 
warlike enterprise, partly from a desire to obtain the intended 
conquest as a satrapy for himself. There were not wanting 
Grecian counsellors to enforce his recommendation both by 
the promise of help and by the colour of religion. The great 
family of the Aleuadae, belonging to Larissa and perhaps to 
other towns in Thessaly, were so eager in the cause, that their 
principal members came to Susa to offer an easy occupation of 
that frontier territory of Hellas ; while the exiled Peisistratids 
from Athens still persevered in striving to procure their own 
restoration at tlie tail of a Persian army. On the present 
occasion, they brought with them to Susa a new instrument, 
the holy mystic Onomakritus — a. man who had acquired much 
reputation, _ not by_ prophesying himself, but by collecting, 
arranging, interpreting, and delivering out, prophetic verses 

^ Herod, vli. iSjr. The like personal beanty is ascribed to Darius 
Codomannus, the last of the Persian kings (Plntardi, Alexand. e, ai). 
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passing under the name of the ancient seer or poet Musieus. 
Thirty years before, in the flourishing days of the Peisistratids, 
he had lived at Athens, enjoying the confidence of Hipparchus, 
and consulted by him as the expositor of these venerated 
documents. But having been detected by the poet Lasus of 
Hermione, in the very act of interpolating them with new 
matter of his own, he was indignantly banished by Hipparchus. 
The Peisistratids however, now in banishment themselves, 
forgot or forgave this offence, and carried Onomakritus with 
his prophecies to Susa, announcing him as a person of oracular 
authority, to assist in working on &e mind of Xerxes. To this 
purpose his interpolations, or his omissions, were now directed. 
When introduced to the Persian monarch, he recited emphati- 
cally various encouraging predictions, wherein the bridging of 
the Hellespont, and the triumphant march of a barbaric host 
into Greece, appeared as predestined ; while he carefully kept 
back all those of a contrary tenor, which portended calamity 
and disgrace. So at least Herodotus,^ strenuous in upholding 
the credit of Bakis, Musffius, and other Grecian prophets 
whose verses were in circulation, expressly assures us. The 
religious encouragements of Onomakritus, and the political 
co-operation proffered by the Aleuadse, enabled Mardonius 
effectually to overcome the reluctance of his master. Indeed 
it was not diflScult to show, according to the feelings thet> 
prevalent, that a new king of Persia was in honour obliged to 
enlarge the boundaries of the empire.® The conquering 
impulse springing from the first founder was as yet unexhausted ; 
the insults offered bjf the Athenians remained still unavenged > 
and in addition to tins double stimulus to action, Mardonius drew 
a captivating picture of Europe as an acquisition — "it was the 
finest land in the world, produced every variety of fruit-bearing 
trees, and was too good a possession for any mortal man ex- 
cept the Persian Idngs.” ® Fifteen years before, the Milesitm 
Aristagoras,* when entreating the Spartans to assist the Ionic 

^ Herodot. vii. 6 j viii. 20, 96, 77. 'OvafidKpiTos — «eiT^a«7e t&ii xpitiirn&v 
— et iii» ri Mot tpipov tif Hdpoji, ray fAy f\tyt oiSiy i Si rh 

*6Tux^ffTOTo iK\oy 6 p.fyos, tKtyf riy re ‘E?i^.'fitr'iroyroy &s XP‘^'' ‘fv 

iv' iySphs Htpireai, riiy to iKatriy i^rryodiieyos, &c. 

An intimation somewhat curious respecting this collection of prophecies •, 
it was of an extremely varied character, and contained promises or threats 
to meet any emergency which might arise. 

® ASschylus, Pers. 761. 

® Herodot. vii. 5. Sis t) EipAmi itopiKoWiis X<^PV> xat SiySpea irorrsta 
^ipot ri ifitpa, fiairiXSlre poivy Syipray &(lri iier^irSai — X'^PV” srafupopuT{p 7 )y 
(vii. 8). 

« Herodot. V. 40. 
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revolt, had exaggerated the wealth and productiveness of Asia 
in constrast with the poverty of Greece — a contrast less widely 
removed from the truth, at that time, than the picture presented 
by Mardonius. 

Having thus been persuaded to alter his original views, 
Xerxes convoked a meeting of the principal Persian counsellors, 
and announced to them his resolution to invade Greece j set- 
ting forth the mingled motives of revenge and aggi'andisement 
which impelled him, and representing the conquest of Greece 
as carrying with it that of all Europe, so that the Persian 
empire would become coextensive with the aether of Zeus and 
the limits of the sun’s course. 

On the occasion of this invasion, now announced and 
about to take place, we must notice especially the historical 
manner and conception of our capital informant — Herodotus. 
The invasion of Greece by Xerxes, and the final repulse of liis 
forces, constitute the entire theme of his three last books, and 
the principal object of his whole history, towards which the 
previous matter is intended to conduct. Amidst those prior 
circumstances, there are doubtless many which have a sub- 
stantive importance and interest of their own, recounted at so 
much length that they appear co-ordinate and principal, so that 
the thread of the history is for a time put out of sight. Yet we 
shall find, if we bring together the larger divisions of his history, 
omitting the occasional prolixities of detail, that such thread is 
never lost in the historian's own mind : it may be traced by an 
attentive reader, from his preface and the statement immediately 
following it — of Croesus as the fir.st barbaric conqueror of the 
Ionian Greeks — down to the full expansion of his theme, 
“Gnecia Barbariae lento collisa duello,” in the expedition of 
Xerxes. That expedition, as forming the consummation of 
his historical scheme, is not only related more copiously and 
continuously than any events preceding it, but is also ushered 
in with an unusual solemnity of religious and poetical accom- 
paniment, so that the seventh Book of Herodotus reminds us 
in many points of the second Book of the Iliad : probably too, if 
the lost Grecian epics had reached us, we should trace many 
other cases in which the imaguiation of the historian has un- 
consciously assimilated itself to them. The Dream sent by 
the gods to frighten Xerxes, when about to recede from his 
project — as well as the ample catalogue of nations and eminent 
individuals embodied in the Persian host— have both of them 
marked parallels in the Iliad ; and Herodotus seems to delight 
in representing to himself the enterprise aranst Greece as an 
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antithesis to that of the Atreidse against Troy. He enters into 
the internal feelings of Xerxes with as much familiarity as 
Homer into those of Agamemnon, and introduces “the counsel 
of Zeus ’’as not less direct, special, and overuling, than it appears 
in the Iliad and Odyssey : ^ though the godhead in Herodotus, 
compared with Homer, tends to become neuter instead of 
masculine or feminine, and retains only the jealous instincts of 
a ruler, apart from the appetites, lusts, and caprices of a man : 
acting moreover cliiefly as a centralised, or at least as a 
homogeneous, force, in place of the discordant severalty of 
agents conspicuous in the Homeric theology. The religious 
idea, so often presented elsewhere in Herodotus — that the god- 
head was jealous and hostile to excessive good fortune or 
immoderate desires in man, — ^is worked into his history of 
Xerxes as the ever-present moral and as the main cause of its 
disgraceful termination. For we shall discover as we proceed, 
that the historian, with that honourable frankness wluch Plu- 
tarch calls his “ malignity," neither ascribes to his countrymen 
credit greater than they deserve for personal valour, nor seelcs- 
to veil the many chances of defeat which their mismanagement 
laid open.* 

^ Homer, Iliad, i. 3. AthsS' irtKtitToPov\-li. Herodotus is characterised 
as 'Oirlipav (riKoiriis — 'OiinipucdraTos — (Dionys. Halic. ad Cn. Pompeinm, 
p. 772, Reiske j Longinus De Sublim. p. 86, ed. Pearce). 

^ While Plutarch (u indeed the treatise de Herodoti Malignitate he the 
work of Plutarch) treats Herodotus as uncandid, malicious, corrupt, the 
calumniator of great men and glorious deeds — Dionysius of Halikarnassus 
on the contrary, .with more reason, treats him as a pattern of excellent 
dispositions in an historian, contrasting him in this respect with ThucydidSs, 
to whom he imputes an unfriendly spirit in criticising Athens, arising from 
his long banishment : 'H pip. 'HpcJikov Sd$eais ip &iraifiy iwuiidjs, itol toIs 
pep ayoBais tnnniSapiPTi, rois !i itaKoTr avpaii’YPVPa' ii S« 0ovkvSISov SidSeirts 
ai8eKa<rrds Tir kbI wiKph, kbI warplSi rejs tpvyijs /ueiviKaKoOira' T& pip yitp 
ipapriipara breiepxerai kbI pi\a aicpi0Ss, r&p Si fcorh poSp k< 7 £»pi)K(Itui' 
KaOdvaf ai pippijrai f) &<nrtp iipayiettffpiyos. (Dionys. Hal. ad Cn, Pom- 
peium de Piwcip. Historicis Judic. p. 774, Reiske.) 

Precisely the same fault which Dion;jsius here imputes to Thucydidfls 
(though in other places he ac^its him, Air^ mprhs ^Bipov sal erdiTTis 
Ko\aiceias, p. 824), Plutarch and Dio cast far more harshly upon Herodotus. 
In neither case is the reproach deserved. 

Both the moralists and the rhetoricians of ancient times were very apt to 
treat history, not as a series of true matters of feet, exemplifying the laws 
of human nature and society, and enlarging our knowledge of them for 
purposes of' future inference — but as' if' it were a branch of fiction, so to be 
handled ns to please our taste or improve our morality. Dionysius, blaming 
ThucydidSs for the choice of his subject, goes so far as. to say that the 
Peloponnesian war, a period of ruinous discord in Greece, ought to have 
been left in oblivion .and never to have passed into history (trianf kbI 
vapaSoBeU, M iirtytypopipup iiypoijffSai, ibid. p. 768)-^nd that 
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I have already mentioned that Xerxes is described as having 
originally been averse to the enterprise, and only stimulated 
thereto by the persuasions of Mardonius. This was probably 
the genuine Persian belief, for the blame of so great a disaster 
would naturally be transferred from the monarch to some evil 
counsellor.^ As soon as Xerxes, yielding to persuasion, has 
announced, to the Persian chief men whom he had convoked, 
his resolution to bridge over the Hellespont and march to the 
conquest of Greece and Europe, Mardonius is represented as 
expressing his warm concurrence in the project, extolling the 
immense force® of Persia, and depreciating the lonians in 
Europe (so he denominated them) as so poor and disunited 
that success was not only certain but easy. Against the rash- 
ness of this general — the evil genius of Xerxes — we find opposed 
the prudence and long experience of Artabanus, brother of the 
deceased Darius, and therefore uncle to the monarch. The 
age and relationship of this Persian Nestor embolden him to 
undertake the dangerous task of questioning the determination 
which Xerxes, though professing to invite the opinions of others, 
had proclaimed as already settled in his own mind. The 
speech which Herodotus puts into the mouth of Artabanus is 
that of a thoughtful and religious Greek. It opens with the 
Gredan conception of the necessity of hearing and comparing 
opposite views, prior to any final decision — reproves Mardonius 
for falsely depreciating the Greeks and seducing his master into 
personal danger — sets forth the probability that the Greeks, if 
victorious at sea, would come and destroy the bridge by which 
Xerxes had crossed the Hellespont — reminds the latter of the 
imminent hazard which Darius and his army had undergone in 
Scythia, from the destruction (averted only hy Histiseus and his 
influence) of the bridge over the Danube: such prudential 
suggestions being further strengthened by adverting to the 
jedous aversion of the godhead towards overgrown human 
power.® 

The impatient monarch silences his uncle in a tone of insult 
and menace : nevertheless, in spite of himself, the dissuasions 
work upon him so powerfully, that before night they gradually 

especially Thucydides ought never to have thrown the blame of it upon his 
own city, since there were many other causes to which it might have been 
imputed (Mpats woXAwi iuftopjials mpiiftti rhs alrlas, p. yyo). It 

wifi he found, however, if we read Thucydides with attention, that he does 
not throw the blame of the Peloponnesian war upon Athens, whatever may 
be thought of his strictures on her conduct in vanous particular cases. 

, ^ Hei^ot. viii. 99. MapMviov fo airfo riBirres s compare c. 100. 

® Herodot. vii. 0. ’ Herodot. vii. 10. 
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alter his resolution, and decide him to renounce the scheme. 
In this latter disposition he falls asleep, when a dream appears : 
a tall stately man stands over him, denounces his change of 
opinion, and peremptorily commands him to persist in the 
enterprise as announced. In spite of this dream, Xerxes still 
adheres to his altered purpose, assembles his council the next 
morning, and after apologising for his angry language towards 
Artabanus, acquaints them to their great joy that he adopts 
die recommendations of the latter, and abandons his project 
against Greece. But in the following night, no sooner has 
Xerxes fallen asleep, than the same dream and the same figure 
again appear to him, repeating the previous command in 
language of terrific menace. The monarch, in a state of great 
alarm, springs from his bed and sends for Artabanus, whom 
he informs of the twice-repeated vision and divine mandate 
interdicting his change of resolution. “ If (says he) it be the 
absolute will of God that this expedition against Greece should 
be executed, the same vision will appear to thee also, provided 
thou puttest on my attire, sittest in my throne, and sleepest 
in my bed.” ^ Not without reluctance, Artabanus obeys this 
order (for it was high treason in any Persian to sit upon the 
regal throne **), but he at length complies, expecting to be able 
to prove to Xerxes that the dream deserved no attention. 
“ Many dreams (he says) are not of divine origin, nor anything 
better than mere wandering objects such as we have been 
thinking upon during the day : this dream, of whatever nature 
it may be, will not be foolish enough to mistake me for the 
king, even if I be in the royal attire and bed ; but if it shall 
still continue to appear to thee, I shall myself confess it to be 
divine.” ® Accordingly Artabanus is placed in the regal throne 
and bed, and as soon as he falls asleep, the very same figure 
shows itself to him also, saying, “Art thou he who dissuadest 
Xerxes, on the plea of solidtude for his safety, from marching 
against Greece? Xerxes has already been forewarned of that 

* Herodot, vii. 15. El Sv 9*6s tan i eirnre/nrc»v ml ol adurios ir 
tan, yevMai aapfenihaatriy ivl 'EWdSit, iwiirriiaerai kbI ao\ r&vro 
raSro tvtipav, i/ioim kbI i/iol ivrtTiKSittvoy. ^ipiam $Bs ftp yiySfiem 
toOtb, el Kipoti , tV ipAiv aytviiy auaay, kbI tySds, iitrh raura i(oto is 
rhy Ipiy Spivav, kbI tirara ty Kolrp r§ Koruiryiiaeias. Compare vii. 8. 
BtSs re otra Kyei, &c, 

® See Srissonins, De Regno Persarom, lib. i. p. 

* Herodot. vli. 16. Oi yUp Si) ti roaovri yt ftp^/rei to5to, S rtS^ ' 

Kart tan rb tri^aiyt/ieyty m ty nf Sayip, Hare Biijet t/ib SpSy at Bpfp, if 
<rfj ta$tjn rtic/taipS/ityoy. ... el yhp Hi tTripair^aeit ye avyexiuit ^aipy ftp 
kbI airbs Belov elPBt. 

VOI.. V, 


F 
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which he will suffer if he disobeys, and thou too shalt not 
escape either now or in future, for seeking to avert that which 
must and shall be.” With these words the vision assumes 
a threatening attitude, as though preparing to burn out the 
eyes of Artabanus rath hot irons, when the sleeper awakens 
in tenor, and runs to communicate with Xerxes. “I have 
hitherto, O king, recommended to thee to rest contented with 
’that vast actual empire on account of which all mankind think 
tlree happy ; but since the divine impulsion is now apparent, 
and since destruction from on high is prepared for the Greeks, 
I too alter my opinion, and advise thee to command the 
Persians as God directs; so that nothing may be found 
wanting on thy part for that which God puts into thy 
hands.” ^ 

It is thus that Herodotus represents the great expedition of 
Xerxes to have originated; partly in the rashness of Mardonius, 
who reaps his bitter reward on the field of battle at Platrea — 
but still more in the influence of “mischievous Oneiros,” who 
is sent by the gods (as in the second book of the Iliad) to put 
a cheat upon Xerxes, and even to overrule by terror both his 
scruples and those of Artabanus. The gods having deter- 
mined (as in the instances of AstyagSs, Polykratls, and 
others) diat the Persian empire shall undergo signal humilia- 
tion and repulse at the hands of the Greeks, constrain the 
Persian monarch into a ruinous enterprise against his own 
belter judgement. Such religious imagination is not to be 
regarded as peculiar to Herodotus, but as common to him 
with his contemporaries generally, Greeks as well as Persians, 
though peculiarly stimulated among the Greeks by the abund- 
ance of their epic or quasi-historical poetry. Modified more or 
less in each individual narrator, it is made to supply connect- 
ing links as well as initiating causes for the great events of 
history. As a cause for this expedition, incomparably the 
greatest fact and the most fertile in consequences, throughout 
the political career boA of Greeks and Persians, nothing less 
than a special interposition of the gods would have satisfied 
the feelings either of one nation or the other. The story of 

^ Herodot. viL iS. 'Ewd ft Stunovin to ylyycrcn 6p/i)i, kkH *EXK‘i)yai, 
foueff TO iyit pip Koi rpdirofjiaif icul rifp 

yptifiTiP lifTOTtBffuu Uoht Si aSra Skips, too fleoO rapaSiSipTHS, 

TUP Kfip ipSediTTrai fuiSdp. 

Tha expression t«D Btm irapaSiSilpros in this place denotes what is 
expressed by tS xpA>' ylyPKsOai, c. ly. The dream threateos Artabanus 
and Xerxes for ttyiag to turn aade the current of destiny— or in other 
words, to contravene the predetermined will of the vods. 
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the dream has its rise (as Herodotus tells us in Persian fancy, 
and is in some sort a consolation for the national vanity ; but 
it is turned and coloured by the Grecian historian, who 
mentions also a third dream, which appears to Xerxes after his 
resolution to march was finally taken, and which the mistake of 
the Magian interpreters falsely construed “ into an encourage- 
ment, though it really threatened ruin. How much this 
religious conception of the sequence of events belongs to the 
age, appears by the fact, that it not only appears in Pindar and 
the Attic tragedians generally, but perv'ades especially the 
Persoe of jEschylus, exhibited seven years after the battle of 
Salamis — in which we find the premonitory dreams as well as 
the jealous enmity of the gods towards vast power and over- 
weening aspirations in manj® though without any of that 
inclination, which Herodotus seems to have derived from 
Persian informants, to exculpate Xerxes by representing him as 
disposed himself to sober counsels, but driven in a contrary 
direction by the irresistible fiat of the gods.* 

* Herodot. vii. 12. Kal 5 ^ kou rp mitrl elSe tSilitv roe/jeSe, is \ 4 yeTai 
jhr!) nefUTfoii'. 

Herodotus seems to use tlmpov in the neuter gender, not Svetpts in the 
masculine j for the alteration of BShr (ad vii. l6) of iZvra in place of 
iavros, is not at all called for. The masculine gender iveipos is commonly 
used in Homer ; but there are cases of the neuter Syeipoy, 

HesTOcting the influence of dreams in determining the enterprises of the 
early Turkish sultans, see Von Hammer, Geschiebte des Osmanischen 
Reichs, book ii, vol. i. p. 49. 

® Compare the dream of Darius Codomnnnus. Plutarch, Alexander, c. 
iS. Concerning the punishment inflicted by Astyngds on the Magians for 
misinterpreting his dreams, see Herodot. i 128. 

Philochorus, skilled in divination, afBrmed that Nikias put a totally 
wrong interpretation upon that fatal eclipse of the moon which induced him 
to delay his retreat, and proved his ruin (Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23). 

® .^schylus, Pers. 96, 104, l8r, 220, 368, 745, 825 : compare Sophocl. 
Ajax, 129, 744, 775 , and the end of the CEdipus Tyrannus ; Euripid. 
Plecub. 58 ; Pindar, Olymp. viit. 86 j Istbm. vi, 39 ; Pausanias, ii. 33, 3. 
Compare the sense of the word SeiiriSal/iay in Xenophon, Agesilaus, c. II, 
sect. 8 — “the man, who in the midst of success feais the envious Mds ” — 
opposed to the person who conlides in continuance of success : and juausen, 
I^heoiogumena ASschyli, p. 18. 

^ The manner in which Herodotus groups together the facts of his history 
in obedience to certain religious and moral sentiments in his ow mind, is 
well setforth in Hoffmeister, Sittlich-religiose Lebensansicht des Herodotos, 
Essen, 1832, especially sects. 21, 22, pp. iiare^, Hoffmeister traces the . 
veins of sentiment, running through, and often bverinying or transforming, 
the matters of fact through a considerable portion of the nine books. He 
does not, perhaps, sufliciently advert to the circumstance, that the in* 
formants from whom Herodotus collected his facts were for the most part 
imbued with sentiments similar to himself; so that the teiip'ions and moral 
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While we take due notice of those religious conceptions 
with which both the poet and the historian surround this vast 

vein pervaded more or less his original materials, and did not need to be 
added by himself. There can he little doubt that the priests, the ministers 
of temples and oracles, the exegetm or interpreting guides around these holy 
places — were among his chief sources for instructing himself : a stranger, 
visiting so many different cities, mnst have been constantly in a situation to 
have no other person whom he could consult. The temples were interest- 
ing both in themselves and in the trophies and olTerings which they 
exhibited, while the persons belonging to them were (as a general rule) 
accessible and communicative to strangers, as we may see both from 
fausanias and Plutarch — both of whom, however, had books before them 
also to consult, which Herodotus hardly had at all. It was not only the 
priests and ministers of temples in Egypt, of Il^rakl^ at Tyre, and of Bfilus 
at Babylon, that Herodotus questioned (i. 181 ; ii. 3, 44, 143), but also 
those of Delphi (AtKipSiv olSa iyii aBras oKoitras yeii 4 arBai, i. 20 : compare 
i. 91, 92, 51) ; Dudona (ii. 52) ; of the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes (v. S 9 ) 5 
of Athdn£ Alea at Tegea (i. 66) ; of DSmStSr at Faios (vi. 134 — ^if not the 
priests, at least persons full of temple inspirations) ; of Halus in Achaia 
Phthidtis (vii. 197) ; of the Kabeiri in Thrace (ii. 51) ; of persons connected 
with the Herdon of Protesiiaus in the Chersonese (ix. n6, 120). The facts 
which these persons communicated to him were always presented along with 
associations referring to their own functions or religious sentiments, so that 
Herodotus did not introduce anything new when lie incorporated them as 
such to his history. The treatise of Plutarch — “Cur Pythia nunc non 
reddat Oracnla Carmine " — affords an instructive description of the ample 
and 'mnltifarvous narratives given by the expositors at Delphi, respecting the 
eminent persons and events of Grecian history, to satisfy visitors who came 
full of curiosity-'^i^oSedfianr, ^i\ 6 Koyoi and tpAo/taBtU (Plutarch, ib. p. 
394) — such as Herodotus was to a high degree. Compare pp. 396, 397, 
400, 407, of the same ti-eatise : also Plutarch De Defectu Oraculorum, p. 
417 — of At\<pui> Bfo^iyat, &c. Plutarch remarks that to his time political 
life was extinguished in Greece, and that the questions put to the Pythian 
priestess related altogether to private and individual affairs ; whereas, in 
earlier times, almost all political events came somehow or other under her 
cognisance, either by questions to be answered, or by commemorative 
publio offerings (p. 407]. In the time of Herodotus, the great temples, 
especially those of Delphi and Olympia, were interwoven with the whole 
web of Grecian political history. See the Dissertation of Preller, annexed 
to his edition of Poleraunis Eragmenta, c. 3, p. 1 57-162 ; De Historid 
atque Arte Periegetarum ; also K. F. Hermann, Goltesdienstliche 
AltertbUmer der Griechen, part I. ch. 12, p. 52. 

The religious interpretation of historical phenomena is thus not peculiar 
to Herodotus, but belongs to him to common with his informants and his 
age generally, as indeed Hoffmeister observes (p. 31-136) : though it is 
remarkable to notice the frankness with which he (as well as the contem- 
porary poets: see the references to Monk, Euripid. Alcestis, 1154) predi- 
cates envy and jealousy of the gods, to cases where the conduct which he 
supposes them to pursue, is really such as would deserve that name to a 
man, — sold such as he himself ascribes to the despot (iti. 80). He does not 
think himself obliged to at// the gods just and merciful while he is attribut- 
ing to them acts of envy and jealousy to their dealing with mankind. But 
the relif'ious interpretation does not reton alone throuehout toe Tirrp>tive of 
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conflict of Greeks and barbarians, we need look no further than 
ambition and revenge for the real motives of the invasion. 
Considering that it had been a proclaimed project in the mind 
of Darius for three years previous to his death, there was no 
probability that his son and successor would gratuitously 
renounce it. Shortly after the reconquest of Egypt, Xerxes 
began to make his preparations, the magnitude of which 
attested the strength of his resolve as well as the extent of his 
designs. The satraps and subordinate officers, throughout the 
whole range of his empire, received orders to furnish the 
amplest quota of troops and munitions of war — horse and foot, 
ships of war, horse-transports, provisions, or supplies of various 
kinds, according to the circumstances of the territory ; while 
rewards were held out to those who should execute the orders 
most efficiently. For four entire years these preparations were 
carried on, and as we are told that similar preparations had 
been going forward during the three years preceding the death 
of Darius, though not brought to any ultimate result, we 
cannot doubt that the maximum of force, which the empire 
could possibly be made to furnish,^ was now brought to execute 
the schemes of Xerxes. 

The Persian empire was at this moment more extensive than 
ever it will appear at any subsequent period ; for it comprised 
maritime Thrace and Macedonia as far as the borders of 
Thessaly, and nearly all the islands of the .dLgean north of 
Krete and east of Euboea — including even the Cyclades. 
There existed Persian forts and garrisons at Doriskus, Eion, 
and other places on the coast of Thrace, while Abdera with the 
other Grecian settlements on that coast were numbered among 
the tributaries of Susa.® It is necessary to bear in mind these 

Herodotus : it is found side by side with careful sifting of fact and specifi- 
cation of positive, definite, appreciable causes : and Ibis latter vein is what 
really distinguishes the historian from his age, — forming the preparation for 
Thucydides, in whom it appears predominant and almost exclusive. See 
ttds point illustrated in Creuzer, Historische Kunst der Gnechen, Ahschnitt 
iii. p. ISO-IS 9 . 

Jager fDisputationes Herodotese, p. l6, Gbttingen, iSaS) professes to 
delect evidences of old age (senile ingenium) in the moralising colour which 
overspreads the history of Herodotus, but which I believe to have belonged 
to his middle and mature age not less than to his latter years — if indeed be 
lived to be very old, which is no way proved, except upon reasons which 
1 have already disputed. See Bohr, Commentatio de Vilfi et Scriptis 
Herodoti, in the fourth volume of his ^ition, c. 6 , p. 388. 

^ Herodot. vii. 19. 4 pny&i> r^s ^irt(pov, 

® Herodot. vii. 106. Kardarmray yip fr^ itpiripoy Tarfrijr tvs 4 je\dirios 
(f. e. the invasion by Xerxes) timpxai Iv @ptftiij> ital roS 'SWiprsr^vToa 
irat^axfi. vii. 108. jdeSoi^XftiTO yip, &s Kal wpirfpiv noi SeS^iKtiriu, ii nixpi 
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boundaries of the empire, at the time when Xerxes mounted 
the throne, as compared with its reduced limits at the later 
time of the Peloponnesian war — partly that we may understand 
the apparent chances of success to his expedition, as they 
presented themselves both to the Persians and to the viedising 
Greeks — partly that we may appreciate the after-circumstances 
connected with the formation of the Athenian maritime 
empire. 

In the autumn of the year 481 b.c., the vast army thus raised 
by Xerxes arrived, from all quarters of the empire, at or near 
to Sardis j a large portion of it having been directed to assemble 
at Kritala in Kappadokia, on the eastern side of the Halys, 
where it was joined by Xerxes himself on the road from Susa.^ 
From thence he crossed the Halys, and marched through 
Phrygia and Lydia, passing through the Phrygian towns of 
Keltenae, Anaua and Kolossm, and the Lydian town of 
Kallatebus, until he reached Sardis, where winter-quarters were 
prepared for him. But this land force, vast as it was (respect- 
ing its numbers, I shall speak further presently), was not all 
that the empire had been required to furnish. Xerxes had 
determined to attack Greece, not by traversing the JEgean, as 
Datis had passed to Eretria and Marathon, but by a land force 
and fleet at once; the former crossing the Hellespont, and 
marching through Thrace, Macedonia and Thessaly j while the 
latter ^was intended to accompany and co-operate. A fleet of 
1207 ships of war, besides numerous vessels of service and 
burthen, had been assembled on the Hellespont and on tlie 
coasts of Thrace and Ionia ; moreover Xerxes, with a degree of 
forethought much exceeding that of bis father Darius in the 
.Scythian expedition, had directed the formation of large 
magazines of provisions at suitable maritime stations along the 
line of march, from the Hellespont to the Strymonic Gulf. 
During the four years of military preparation there had been 
time to bring together great quantities of flour and other 
essential articles from Asia and Egypt.® 

If the whole contemporary world were overawed by the vast 
assemblage of men and muniments of war, which Xerxes thus 
brought together, so much transcending all past, we might even 
say all subsequent, experience — they were no less astounded by 

QtamXhis imBo, koI iiri gairi\V‘‘ Sa<rnoip6fi>t, Meye^aCott Te KaTBirrpe^a- 

fLevau kbI Sm-tpop MapSoptau j also vii. S 9 > “d Xenophon, Memornb. iii. 5, 
1 X. Compare jEschylus, Pera. Syi-S^, and the vision ascribed to Cyrus 
in reference to bis successor Darius, coveiing with his wings both Europe 
and Asia (Herodot. i. 209}. 

^ Herodot. vii, 26-31. ® Herodot. vii, 23-3';. 
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two enterprises which entered into his scheme — the bridging 
of the Hellespont, and the cutting of a ship-canal through the 
isthmus of Mount Athos. For the first of the two there had 
indeed been a precedent, since Darius about thirty-five years 
before had caused a bridge to be thrown over the Thracian 
Bosphorus, and crossed it in his march to Scythia. Yet this 
bridge of Darius, though constructed by the lonians and by a 
Samian Greek, having had reference only to distant regions, 
seems to have been little known or little thought of among the 
Greeks generally, as we may infer from the fact that the poet 
./Eschylus 1 speaks as if he had never heard of it ; while the 
bridge of Xerxes was ever remembered both by Persians and 
by Greeks as a most imposing display of Asiatic omnipotence. 
The bridge of boats — or rather the two separate bridges not far 
removed from each other, — which Xerxes caused to be thrown 
across the Hellespont, stretched fi-om the neighbourhood of 
Abydos on the Asiatic side to the coast between Sestos and 
Madytus on the European, where llie strait is about an English 
mile in breadth. The execution of the work was at first 
entrusted, not to Greeks, but to Phoenicians and Egyptians, 
who had received orders long beforeliand to prepare cables of 
extraordinary strength and size expressly for the purpose ; the 
material used by the Phoenicians was flax, that employed by 
the Egyptians was the fibre of the papyrus. Already had the 
work been completed and announced to Xerxes as available for 
transit, when a storm arose, so violent as altogether to ruin it. 
The wrath of the monarch, when apprised of this catastrophe, 
burst all bounds. It was directed partly against the chief 
engineers, whose heads he caused to be stnack off,® but partly 
also against the Hellespont itself. He commanded that the 
strait should be scourged with 300 lashes, and that a set of 
fitters should be let down into it as a further pmushment. 
Moreover Herodotus had heard, but does not believe, that he 
even sent irons for the purpose of branding it. “ Thou bitter 
water (exclaimed the scourges while inflicting this punishment), 
this is the penalty which our master inflicts upon thee, because 
thou hast wronged him though he hath never wronged thee. 
King Xerxes mV/ cross thee, whether thou wilt or not j but 
thou deserves! not sacrifice from any man, because thou art a 
treacherous river of (useless) salt water." * 

1 ACschylus, Pers. 731, 754, 873. 

^ Plutarch (De Tranquilhtate Animl, p. 470) speaks of them as having 
had their noses and ears cut off. 

* Herodot. vii. 34, 35. Sij &v ^vl^ovra!, \iytiv pipfiapi ti 
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Such were the insulting terms heaped by order of Xerxes 
on the rebellious Hellespont. Herodotus calls them “non- 
Hellenic and blasphemous terms,” which, together with their 
brevity, leads us to believe that he gives them as he heard them, 
and that they are not of his own invention, like so many other 
speeches in his work, where he dramatises, as it were, a given 
position. It has been common however to set aside in this case 
not merely the words, but even the main incident of punishment 
inflicted on the Hellespont, ^ as a mere Greek fable rather than a 
realfact j theextremechildishness and absurdity of the proceeding 
giving to it the air of an enemy’s calumny. But this reason will 
not appear sufficient, if we transport ourselves back to the time 
and to the party concerned. To transfer to inanimate objects 
the sensitive as well as the willing and designing attributes of 
human beings, is amo.ig the early and wide-spread instincts of 
mankind, and one of the primitive forms of religion. And 
although the enlargement of reason and experience gradually 
displaces this elementary Fetichism, banishing it from the 
regions of reality into those of conventional fiction — ^yet the 
force of momentary passion will often suffice to supersede the 
acquired habit : and even an intelligent man® may oe impelled 
in a moment of agonising pain to kick or beat the lifeless 
object from vrhich he has suffered. By the old procedure, 
never formally abolished, though gradually disused, at Athens 
— ^an inanimate object which had caused the death of a man 
was solemnly tried and cast out of the border. And the 
Arcadian youths, when they returned hungry from an un- 
successful day’s hunting,® scourged and pricked the god Pan 

Ksl irdixBoKa, viKphv SSap, Semrifnir roi hnriBti TiivSf, Sti pnv 
ilStKfioras, oiSef irphi iitttvou jixov m 66 r. Kal ffmrAebs /lif 'Eip^s Sta- 
irc, jfv r« ai yt r« koI cro\ Si tcarh dl/n/y Spa oidfls 

avBptiieav Bid, &S iiyrt iti\fp 0 rt KaX i,\pup^ ■norap^. 

The assertion — that no one was in the habit of sacrificing to the Helles- 
pont — ap^ars strange, when we look to the subsequent conduct of Xerxes 
himself (vii. 53): compare vii. 113, andvi. 76. The epithet ra/f, employed 
as a reproach, seems to allude to the undrinkable character of the water. 

See_ Stanley and Blomfield ad iSschyl. Pers. 731, and K. O. MUller (in 
his Rewew of Benjamin Constant’s work Sur ia Religion), KJeine Sohriften, 
vol, ii. p, 59. 

® See Auguste Comte, Tmit 4 de Fhilosophie Positive, vol. v, lefon Saj 
pp. 40, ifi. 

* See Wachsmuth, Helicnisch. AlterthUmer, 2, i. p, 330, and K. F. 
Hermann, Gricch. StaatsalteithUmer, sect. 104. 

For the manner in which Cyras demt with the river Gyndfis, see Herodot. 
ii S 03 . The Persian satrap Phamuchfis was thrown from his horse at 
Sardis, and received an injury of which he afterwards died : he directed his 
attendants to lead the horse to the place where the accident had happened. 
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or his statue by way of revenge. Much more may we suppose 
a young Persian monarch, corrupted by universal subservience 
around him, to be capable of thus venting an insane wrath. 
The vengeance exercised by Cyrus on the river Gyndes (which 
he caused to be divided into three hundred and sixty streamlets, 
because one of his sacred horses had been drowned in it), 
affords a fair parallel to the scourging of the Hellespont by 
Xerxes. To offer sacrifice to rivers, and to testify in this 
manner gratitude for service rendered by rivers, was a familiar 
rite in the ancient religion. AVhile the grounds for distrusting 
the narrative are thus materially weakened, the po-sitive evidence 
will be found very forcible. The expedition of Xerxes took place 
when Herodotus was about four years old, so that he afterwards 
enjoyed ample opportunity of conversing with persons who had 
witnessed and taken part in it : and the whole of his narrative 
shows that he availed himself largely of such access to informa- 
tion. Besides, the building of the bridge across the Hellespont, 
and all the incidents connected with it, were acts necessarily 
known to many witnesses, and therefore the more easily verified. 
The decapitation of the unfortunate engineers was an act fear- 
fully impressive, and even the scourging of the Hellespont, 
while essentially public, appears to Herodotus ^ (as well as to 
Arrian afterwards), not childish, but impious. The more 
attentively we balance, in the case, before us, the positive 
testimony against the intrinsic negative probabilities, the more 
shall we be disposed to admit without diffidence the statement 
of our origmal historian. 

New engineers — perhaps Greek along with, or in place of, 
Phoenicians and Egyptians — were immediately directed to 

to cut off all his legs, and leave him to perish there (Herodot. vii. 88). 
The kings of Macedonia offered sacrifice even during the time of Herodotus, 
to the liver which had been the means of preserving the life of theii 
ancestor Ferdikkas; after he had crossed it, the stream swelled and 
arrested his pursuers (Herodot. vUi. I38)_ ; see an analogous story about the 
iuliabitants of Apollonia and the river Aous, Valerius Maxim, i. 5, 2. 

After the death of the great boxer, wrestler, &&, Theagenls of .Thasiis, 
a statue was erected to his honour. . A person j enemy, perhaps one of the 
1400 defeated competitors, came every night to gratify his wrath and 
revenge by flogging the statue. One night the statue fell down upon this 
scourger and kiUed him; .upon which hu relatives indicted the statue for 
murder: it was found guilty by the Tbasians, and thrown into the sea. 
The gods however were much displeased with the proceeding, and vhited 
the Tnasians with continued famine, undl at length a fisherman by_ accident 
fished up the statue, and it was restored to its .place (Fauson. vi. ii, 2 ). 
Compare the story of the statue of HermSs in Bahiius, Fabul. 119, edition 
of Mr. Lewis. 

* Herodot. vii. 3S-54 : compare viu. 109. Arrian, Exp.' Alex. vii. 14, 9. 
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recommence the work, which Herodotus now describes in 
detail, and which was executed with increased care and solidity. 
To form the two bridges, two lines of ships — triremes and 
pentekonters blended together — ^were moored across the strait 
breastwise, with their sterns towards the Euxine and their heads 
towards the .c-Egean, the stream flowing always rapidly from 
the former towards the latter.^ They were moored by anchors 

1 Heiodot. vii. 36. The language in which Herodotus describes the 
position of these ships which formed the two bridges, seems to me to have 
been erroneously or imperfectly apprehended by roost of the commentators ; 
see the notes of Biihr, Kruse, Wesseling, Rennell, and especially Larcher : 
Bchweighauser is the most satisfactory. — roO /tev Ildi'Tou ixmoftrlas, toB 
'EWn<iv 6 iiToii Kvrk ^iov. The explanation given by Tzetzes of inmapatcis 
by the word rXaylas seems to me Itardly exact : it means, not oblique, but 
at right angles with. The course of the Bosphorus and Hellespont, flowing 
out of the Euxine sea, is conceived by the historian as meeting that sea at 
right angles ; and the ships, which were moored near together along the 
current of the strait, taking the line of each from head to stern, were there- 
fore also at right angles with the Euxine sea. Moreover Herodotus does 
not mean to distinguish the two bridges hereby, and to say that the ships 
of the one bridge were rov nburou imimpcUa, and those of the other 
bridge toB ‘EWniatriorav Karh fiboi/, as Biihr and other commentators 
suppose : both the predicates apply alike to both the bridges, — as indeed it 
stands to reason that the arrangement of ships best for one bridge must also 
have been best for the other. Respecting the meaning of Imuipnos in 
Herodotus, seeiv. lOl; i iSo, In die Odyssey (ix. 70 1 compare Enstath. 
ad be.) tmKipa-uu does not mean oblique, but headlong before the wind : 
compare Maap, Iliad, xviii. 392. So in the position of the ships as described 
by Herodotus, if the wind blew from the Euxine, it would be right abaft of 
them. 

The ciraimstonce stated by Herodotus, — that in the bridge higher tjp the 
stream or nearest to the Euxine, there were in all 360 vessels, while in the 
other bridge there were no more than 314, — has perplexed the commen- 
tators and induced them to resort to inconvenient explanations — as that of 
saying, that in the higher bridge the vessels were moored not in a direct 
line across, but in a line slanting, so that the extreme vessel 'on the 
European side was lower down the stream than the extreme vessel > on the 
Asiatic ride. This is one of the false explanations given of briKopaias 
{slanting, sekrag) ; while the idea of Gronovius and Larcher, that the 
vessels in the higher bridge presented thtir broadside to the current, is stUl 
more inadmissitne. But the difference in the number of ships employed in 
the one bridge compared with the other, seems to admit of an easier 
explanation. iVe new not suppose, nor does Herodotus say, that the two 
bridges were quite close together : considering the multitude which had to 
cross them, it would he convenient that they shoifld be placed at a certain 
distance from eadi other. If th^ were a mile 01 two apart, we may well 
suppose that the breadth of the strait was not exactly the same in the two 
places chosen, and that it may have been broader at the point of the upper 
bridge— which moreover might require to be made more secure, as hai^ 
to meet the first force of the current. The greater number of vessels in the 
upper bridge will thus be accounted for in a rimplc and satisfactory 
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head and stem, and by very long cables. The number of ships 
placed to carry the bridge nearest to the Euxine was three 

In some of the words used by Herodotus there appears an obscurity i 
they run thus — iCfiyyvaav Si SSc Ile»TiiKovr4pottS Mat rpi'fipeas irvvBevres, 
iirh pht rV (these words are misprinted in Biihr’s edition) irpbs rot Si(tli/uv 
tlduTOU i^^Kovri rt Kdl rptriKoirtas, ivh Se tip' itiptiv tiircrepet kbX Siiea ital 
rpiTiKoiriat (toS piv ndi'Tou, lirucap(Tias, toS Se 'EWijo’Tnfi'Tni; xatb pdor), Ito 
iraicwxtip tSv r6vov rap SirAuv aupSiptes Se, ayKvpas icatriKav vepip’liiceas, 
&c. 

There is a difficulty respecting the words fra bpaicuxpip thp rSpop rap 
— what is the nominative case to this verb? Bahr says in his note, 
sc. 6 ^6as, and he construes r&p SvXup to mean the cables whereby the 
anchors were held fast. But if we read further on, we shall see that tb 
tlvAa mean, not the anchor-cables, but the cables which were stretched 
across from shore to shore to form the bridge : the very same words rap 
SirAoii' Tofi ripov, applied to these latter cables, occur a few lines after- 
wards. I think that the nominative case belonging to bpaitaxtAp is ii 
yt^vpa (not 6 ^6as), and that the words from tov ptp uSptov down to ^6op 
arc to be read parenthetically, as I have printed them above : the express 
object for which the ships were moored was, “ that the bridge might hold 
up, or sustain, the tension of its cables stretched across from shore to shore." 
I admit that we should naturally expect ItPaKax^iacrt, and not ipaKaxPpp, 
since the pro]iositiou would be true of ioti bridges ; but though this maki-s 
an awkward construction, it is not inadmissible, since each bridge had been 
previously described in the singular number. 

Bredow and others accuse Herodotus of ignorance and incorrectness in 
this description of the bridges, but there seems nothing to bear out this 
charge. 

Herodotus (iv. 85), Strnho (xiiL p. 591), and Pliny (H. N. iv. 13 j vi. 
i) give seven stadia as the breadth of the Hellewont in its narrowest part. 
Dr. Pococke also assigns the same breadth: Toumefort allows about a 
mile (vol. ii. lett. 4). Some modem French measurements ^ive the 
distance os something considerably greater — 1130 or 1150 toises (see 
hliot's note on his translation of Herodotus). The Duke of Bagusa states 
it at 700 toises (Voyage en Tutquie, vol. ii. p. 164). If we suppose the 
breadth to be one ijtile or 5280 feet, 360 vessels at an average breadth of 
14 J feet would exactly fill the space. Rennell says, “Eleven feet is the 
breadth of a barge : vessels of the site of the smallest coasting craft were 
adequate to the purpose of the bridge.” (On the Geography of Herodotus, 
p. 127.) 

The recent measurements or estimates stated by Mint go much beyond 
Herodotus ; that of the Duke of Bogusa nearly coincides with him. But 
we need not suppose that the vessels filled up entirety the whole breadth, 
without leaving any gaps between : we only' know, that there were no 
gaps left large enough for a vessel in voyage to sail through, except in. 
three specified places. 

I avail myself of a second edition to notice some comments of Professor 
Dunbar upon this note, inserted in the critical remarks appended to the 
third edition of his Greek and English Lexicon, voc. 'ETrijcdpa-cas, 
Herodotus. 

Hr. Dunbar differs from me, as well as from, Liddell and Scott, in the, 
meaning of the word jtrie(lpcriaj,.hnt I do not perceive that he brings any 
convincing arguments. He says, that this adjective signifies “in a cross' 
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hundred and sixty j the number in the other, three hundred 
and fourteen. Over each of the two Imes of ships, across from 

direction, and is opposed by Herodotas to SfSias, tu a straiffltt direction, 
and to iSelas (Herotwt. iv. lOl ; i. l8o).” 

I have made reference in my note to both these passages, and they 
seem to me to bear out my meaning. In the latter of the two, it is not 
exact to say that i-jriuapirlas is opposed to tSeias : on the contrary, the two 
epithets are applied to the very same streets: “Ail the streets of Babylon 
(says Herodotus) are cut straight ; those streets which run directly down to 
the river, as well as the rest." 

It is true that in iv. loi, Herodotas contrasts, in a certain sense, 
^aiKii/oiriar with ipBios. Speaking of the figure of Scythia, he says that it 
Is a parallelogram, of which two sides forming an angle with each other, 
are lines of coast; while the other two sides rim straight up into the 
interior (Sp9io els ‘rii» pctfd'yatav) to a certain pioint of junction. To go 
from the coast into the interior is always conceived by a Greek as going 
upward — &va ; to come from inland to the coast, as coming downward, 
Kara. Hence Herodotus says that these two sides go straight up into the 
interior. The other two sides of the parallelogram, which run along the 
coast, Herodotus calls imeapaias, falling in a straight line, or directly, 
upon the other two which run Sp$ia is riir jneahyauw. It is plain that if 
the two sides, which ran up into the interior and there joined each other, 
were straight, the other two sides of the parollelogtam would be straight 
also ! so that i-rimpirlas in this passage does not bear any sense inconsistent 
with straightness. 

In construing the passage — ’E^tiyoucrar Si SSf nerniKorripovs ndl 
rpiiiptas crvvetvTes, dirS piv Thv uphs toB £i{e(rov TUvrov rf Kol 

TpiitKooias, Sri Si rhr Mptir TtirirepfirKalSeKa kbI rptiiKooias (rcB pir 
nipTov, iiriKapolas, roS Si 'EWsioriprou, itarle pior), Ira ivmeuxtip riv 
rovov ran Sr hop, Mr. Dunbar says, “Mr. Grote and the editors of 
Herodotus supply yt^vpav with Sri jtip riiP, and ivi Si rijp irepTii'. But 
I cannot conceive what rational meaning can be extracted from iCeiypvirap 
— Sri piP ripi {yi^upop), when the pentekonters and the triremes formed 
the ye^vpap. There can (I imagine) be no doubt that yijp or must 
be understood (which they very often are with the Greek writers) ; the 
land, namely, on each side of the strait : Sri pip riiP {yvr), on the Asian 
side ; Sri Si rijp iri/nip, on the Euitmean side." 

To deal first with Mr. Dunbar’s objection to my meaning, which is the 
same as that of Bahr and others, I cannot admit his assertion, that “ the 
pentekonters and the triremes formed the yt^upap." They formed the 
support of the bridge ; standing in the same relation to it, as the piles of 
Waterloo Bridge stand to the bridge itself. Speaking largely, or for 
common purposes, indeed, the bridge is understood to mean the whole 
construction, support and ail : but the essential portion of the bridge is, 
the continuous way across from bank to bank, which, in the case of a 
narrow stream, may e-vist without any supports at all. Now the pente- 
konters and triremes did not of themselves- form any continuous way 
across; this was formed by the row of tight parallel cables laid over them, 
rating upon them, and stretching across from bank to bank. And 
Herodotus uses the preposition Sri which expresses this relation : the 
pentekonters and triremes were put together side by side under the bridge * 
or rather, they were first put, and then the bridge of tightened cables was 
laid over or upon them. 
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shore to shore, were stretched ^ vast cables, which discharged 
the double function of holding the ships together, and of 

Mr. Dunbar's supposition that the .substantive belonging to M nev rV, 
&c. is yrtv — meaning the two opposite coasts, Asiatic and European — 
seems to me inadmissible. The words riiy irpor roi! ’Ki^ftnu Xlirrov, if 
you apply them to one of the two bridges, designate naturally enough the 
one which is highest up in the stream : but they cannot be employed to 
signify the Asiatic coast as distinguished from the European, for they have 
just as much reference to one as to the other. Nor can I think that the 
preposition iirh can be used to signify what Mr. Dunbar means. Assuming 
even that it could properly he used to mean those ships which were 
moored near or close to the land, we must recollect that what Herodotus 
is here describing, is a series of ships lying near each other across the 
whole breadth of the stream. Of the larger portion of these ships it could 
never he said with any propriety, that they lay fiirb ri]v yrjv — either under 
the Asiatic or European coast. Besides, on Mr. Dunbar's construction, 
Herodotus would be only describing one bridge, whereas there were 
undeniably two. 

Mr. Dunbar’s conception of the structure of the bridge differs essentially 
from mine, but I should lengthen this note too much by commenting 
upon it. 

lie contests my supposition that the two bridges may have been at some 
distance from each other, on the ground that both of them terminated in 
an oiKTh rpa^fa is 6i\aair<a> KorhKouaa, on the European side ; and he 
translates isTij promoniory or headland. But ierh, just as often, if not 
oftener — ^means a line of coast, stretching along for a considerable distance 
(see Herodot. iv, 38). 

Again, he differs' from me, and agrees with Babr, in regard to the 
nominative case which is to be understood to the verb hvaKuxtiji- He 
thinks that i fiios is understood, not i yfipupa— observing— 

“ How the bridge should keep the cables in a state of tension, I cannot 
comprehend ’Iva must be referred to a cause immediately preceding and 
well-ascertained ; and this can only be the term p6os. From the.statement 
which the historian gives of the different modes ofanchoiing the two 
^visions, it would appear that it was necessary for the triremes to be 
moored in the direction of the current, in order that it might by its force 
heep the cables taut, and not allow them to swing.” I confess that I do 
not feel the difficulty which strikes Mr. Dunbar, in translating the words 
iva ivoKuxsijl 'rbe rovov rS» HirXaiv, in the way that I have proposed in an 
earlier part of this note. And I Imve already remarked that w the words 
rhy rivov r&v girAffla, Herodotus does not mean the anchor-cables, but the 
vast cables stretched across; as he himself again uses the phrase a few 
lines farther on — KiafUf iverlStaay karirrtpSt ray SsrKoy roO rbvau, where 
Bahr and SchweighSuser justly remark that it 'is equivalent to xarivspBt 
rSy SwKiey ipTertt/iiyay. It might be possible to suppose 4 irirteirts or rk 
trwTiSi/jieya (extracted out of the preceding participle avvBifns) the under- 
stood nominative case to iycutaxsih which would get rid of the awkward 
construction of yipvpa in the singular number — XleyrvicoyTijiovs eal rpfhpms 
auyBiyrts fw W aiyBeais ray rpitiptay) rhy rivov rav iv\o>v, 

iyKipas itarrileav ‘mpi/JiKtas, &c. For cases in which an unexpressed 
nominative case is extracted out of the verb preceding, compare Matthiae, 
Or. Gr. s. 29s J and Ktthner, Gr, Gr. s. 414. 

Mr. Dunbar speaks "of the different nades of anchortng the .two 
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supporting the brid^e-ivay to bie laid upon them. They were 
tightened by means of capstans on each shore : in three 
different places along the line, a gap was left between the ships 
for the purpose of enabling small trading vessels without masts, 
in voyage to or from the Euxine, to pass and repass beneath 
the cables. 

Out of the six cables assigned to each bridge, two were of 
flax and four of papyrus, combined for the sake of increased 
strength ; for it seems that in the bridges first made, which 
proved too weak to resist the winds, the Phoenicians had 
employed cables of flax for one bridge, the Egyptians those of 
papyrus for the other.^ Over these again were laid planks of 


dizi'sions and Bahr holds the same opinion. But ns I understand 
Herodotus, he speaks of no such difference s all the ships, in both bridges, 
were anchored both ahead and .astern, with their heads down the stream. 
’Xuvdivrts 6 e iyaupos KaTrjKM vgpifi^ietas, rks pix irpbi tou Xliyrov rijs 
iripyis, rav hvifMV Aitxev tSx ftrakey hciryeivTuv, rrjsBi iripiit, ri/s 
irphs itryipiis re Kal rov Aiyatgu, eijpov re aed ySrou etveKu, Btihr construes 
T^i ere'pi?! — rris ffe tripiis — as if they agreed with yeijiipas, and ns if the 
anchors of the ships belonging to one bridge had been let down at the 
extremity towards the Euxme — the anchors of those belonging to the other 
bridge at the extremity towards the /Egean. Surely this explanation 
cannot be received. If a ship held by only one anchor, that anchor always 
must be at the extremity towards the Euxine ; for the current of the 
Hellespont, which runs /ram the Euxine, would not permit it to bo other- 
wise. Even if the anchor were originally let down at the head, ss’hen 
pointing to the /Egean, the force of tlm current would alter tlie position of 
the ship until the anchor came to be between the ship and the Euxine. 
Besides, it surely c.sunot be doubted, tliat the same mode of anchorage 
which was suitable for the ships of one bridge would also be suitable for 
those of the other. Moreover, the historian tells us that some anchors 
were intended to guard against the winds blowing out of the Euxine — 
others, to guard against those blowing out of the iEgean. Surely, each 
ship of each bridge would need to be made fast against ioi&. Compare 
Pindar, Olyrap. vL loi. Si' iympat. 

I construe the words rps iTfpjjr—rni Si Ircpijr — diftcrently from Biihr. 
It seems to me that they do not agree with yeipipta, but with pfpiSas, 
rtKtvrijs, or some word indicating direction, or relative bearing, on the 
one side ; on the other side, equivalent to fySev piy, Mty Se. Sufficient 
vindication may be found of the use of the genitive cose Mp'^s in Matthiae, 
Gr, Gr. § 377 j Ktihner, Gr. Gr. § 523, And in this case it coincides 
with the fundamental conception which these authors give us of a Greek' 
Genitive — as designing the whence, or source from which an action arises. 
The anchors are conceived as pulling from one side and from the other 
side, against the dangerous winds when they blow. 

> For the long celebrity of these cables, see the epigram of ArchimSlus, 
composed two centuries and a half afterwards. In the time of Hiero II. of 
Syracuse, ap. Atheneeum, v. 209. 

Herodotus slates that in thickness and compact make (vaxeviir «al 
KcOAayi)) the cables of flax rvere equal to those of papyrus; but that in 
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woods, sawn to the appropriate width, secured above by a 
second line of cables stretched across to keep them in their 
places. Lastly, upon this foundation the causeway itself was 
formed, out of earth and wood, with a palisade on each side 
high enough to prevent the cattle which passed over from 
seeing the water. 

The other great work which Xerxes caused to be performed, 
for facilitating his march, was, the cutting through of the 
isthmus which connects the stormy promontory of Mount 
Athos with the mainland.^ That isthmus near the point where 
it joins the mainland was about twelve stadia (not quite so 
many furlongs) across, from the Strymonic to the Toronaic 
Gulf ; and the canal dug by order of Xerxes was broad and 
deep enough for two triremes to sail abreast. In this work 
too, as well as in the bridge across the Hellespont, the 
Phoenicians were found the ablest and most efficient among 
all the subjects of the Persian monarch; but the other 
tributaries, especially the Greeks from the neighbouring town 
of Akanthus, and indeed the entire maritime forces of the 
empire,® were brought together to assist. The head-quarters 
of the fleet were first at KymS and Phokma, next at Elseus in 
the southern extremity of the Thracian Chersonese, from which 
point it could protect and second at once the two enterprises 
going forward at the Hellespont and at Mount Athos. The 
canal-cutting at the latter was placed under the general 
directions of two noble Persians — Bubares and Artachseus, 
and distributed under their measurement as task-work among 
the contingents of the various nations; an ample supply of 
flour and other provisions being brought for sale in the 
neighbouring plain from various parts of Asia and Egypt 

Three circumstances in the narrative of Herodotus respecting 
this work deserve special notice. First, the superior intelli- 
gence of the Phoenicians, who, within sight of that lofty island of 

weight the former were superior ; for each cnbit in length of the flaxen 
cable weighed a talent ; we can hardly reason upon this, because we do 
not know whether he means an Attic, an Enboic, or an JEginman talent ; 
nor, if he means an Attic talent, whether it be an Attic talent of commerce, 
or of the monetary standard. 

The cables contained in the Athenian dockyard ue distinguished as 
■o'Xon'fo iieraSdieruXa, i^aSdicrvKa — in which expressions, however, M. 
Boeckh cannot certainly determine whether circumference or diameter be 
meant : he thinks probably the former. See his learned hook, Bas 
Seewesen der Athener, ch. x, p. 165, 

^ For a roecimen of the destructive storms near the promontory of 
Athos, see Ephorus, Fragment. lai, ed. Biodot; Diodor. xiii. 41. . 

®IIerodot. vii. sa, Diodor, xi. s. 
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Thasos which had been occupied three centuries before by 
their free ancestors, were now labouring as instruments to 
the ambition of a foreign conqueror. Amidst all the people 
engaged, they alone took the precaution of beginning the 
excavation at a breadth far greater than the canal was finally 
destined to occupy, so as gradually to narrow it, and leave a 
convenient slope for the sides. The others dug straight down, 
so that the time as well as the toil of their work was doubled 
by the continual falling in of the sides — a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the degree of practical intelligence then prevalent, since 
the nations assembled were many and diverse. Secondly, 
Herodotus remarks that Xerxes must have performed this 
laborious work from motives of mere ostentation : “ for it 
would have cost no trouble at all ” (he observes ') to drag all 

^ Herodot. vii. 24 : jxcv (runfiaWeiiievoy eipCiritsty, nsya\oippotrivT)s 
eliitKa ainh 3 ^pfits o^aaeuf iKiXmu, iB 4 S.i»v re iivaiuv iiroSdwi'vo'Sai, /cal 
funifiiffwa Kiria-Saf -xapthy ykp, /tiiSiva vivov \a 0 ivras, rhv lirB/ihv 
ras r^as Sieip^ffai, ipiaaetp Suipvxa t]) SnXdirirp, eSpos SiSo 

rp 4 peas vKietv ipLov iXa<rrp€viiiva!, 

According to the manner in which Herodotus represents this excavation 
to have been performed, the earth dug out was handed up by man to man 
from the bottom of the canal to the top — the whole performed by hand, 
without any aid of cranes or barrows. 

The pretended work of turning the course of the river Hnlys, which 
Grecian report ascribed to Croesus on the advice of Tbal£s, was a far 
greater work than the cutting at Atbos (Herodot. L 75). 

As this ship-canal across the isthmus of Athos has been treated often as 
a fable both by ancients (Juvenal, Sat. x.) and by moderns (Cousiniiry, 
Voyage en Macedoine), I transcribe the observations of Colonel Leake. 
That excellent observer points out evident traces of its past existence: but 
in my judgement, even if no such traces now remained, the testimony of 
Herodotus and Tbucydidds (iv. 109) would alone be sufRcient to prove 
that it had existed really. The oraervadons of Colonel Leake illustrate' 
at the same time the motives in which the canal originated ; “ The cauat 
(he says) seems to have been not more than sixty feet wide. As history 
does not mention that it was ever kept in repair after the time of Xerxes, 
the waters from the heights around have naturally filled it in part with soil 
in the course of ages. It might, however, without much labour, be 
renewed, and there can be no doubt that it would be useful to the na^ga- 
lion of the .^gean : for such is the fear entertained by the Greek boatmen 
of the strength and uncertain direction of the currents around Mount 
Athos, and of the gales and high seas to which the vicinity of the mountain 
is subject during half the year, and which are rendered more formidable 
the deficiency of harbours in the Gulf of OrfanS, that I could not, as long 
as I was on the peninsula, and though offering a high price, prevail upon 
any boat to cany me from the e/Ktern side of the peninsula to the western. 
Xerxes, therefore, was perfectly justified in cutting this canal, as well from 
the security which it afforded to bis fleet, as from the facility of the work 
and the advantage of the ground, which seems made expressly to. tempt 
such an undertaking. The experience of the losses which the former 
e.'cpedition under Mardonlus had suffered supvested the idem The circum- 
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the ships in the fleet across the isthmus ; so that the canal was 
nowise needed. So familiar a process was it, in the mind of a 
Greek of the fifth century b.c., to transport ships by mechanical 
force across an isthmus; a special groove or slip being 
seemingly prepared for them ; such was the case at the Diolkus 
across the isthmus of Corinth. Thirdly, it is to be noted, that 
the men who excavated the canal at Mount Athos worked 
under the lash ; and these, be it , borne in mind, were not 
bought slaves, but freemen, except in so far as they were 
tributaries of the Persian monarch; perhaps the father of 
Herodotus, a native of Halikarnassus and a subject of the brave 
Queen Artemisia, may have been among them. We shall find 
other examples as we proceed, of this indiscriminate use of the 
whip, and full conviction of its indispensable necessity, on the 
part of the Persians ^ — even to drive the troops of their suhject- 
contingents on to the charge in battle. To employ the scourge 
in this way towards freemen, and especially towards freemen 
engaged in military service, was altogether repugnant both to 
Hellenic practice and to Hellenic feeling. The Asiatic and 
insular Greeks were relieved from it, as fi:om various other 
hardships, when they passed out of the Persian dominion to 
become, first allies, afterwards subjects, of Athens ; and we 
shall be called upon hereafter to take note of this fact when 
we appreciate the complaints preferred against the hegemony 
of Athens. 

At the same time that the subject-contingents of Xerxes 

navigation of the capes Ampelns and Canastnsum wasmneh less dangerous, 
os the gulfs afford some good harbours, and it was the object of Xerxes to 
collect forces from the Greek cities in those gulfs as be passed. If there 
he any difficulty arising from the narrative of Herodotus, it is in compre- 
hending how the operation should have required so long a time as three 
years, when the king of Persia had such multitudes at his disposal, and 
among them Egyptians and Babylonians, accustomed to the making of 
canals.” (Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. 24, p. 145,) . 

These remarks upon the enterprise are more judicious than th^e of 
Major Rennell (Geogr. of Herodot. p. 116). I may remark that Herodotus 
does not affirm that the actual catting of the canal occupied three yeans, — 
he assigns that time to the cutting with all its preliminary arrangements 
included — rpotroiftdCtro ix rpiSv friaiv xav /ni\urra is rhv 'Aff»v (vii. aa). 

^ Herodot., vii. aa: Spumrov iri luarriyav iravroSairtl tijs .orpaTtijs' 
iiiloxai S' i^iruy. — wi. 56 J Si, «rtl re SifjSij is rijy Eipiiwtjji, 

iflijeJro rhy errpetrhy Sirb /taffHyay Sta^atyoyra : — compare vii. ■ 103, and 
Xenophon, Anabasis, iii. 4-aS. 

The essential necessity, and plentiAil use, of the whip, towards subject- 
trihtuaries, as conceived by the ancient Persians, finds its paraUd in thg ' 
modern Turks. See the M6moires du Baron de Tott, vol. >. p. asd 
and his dialocue on this subject with his Turkfeh conductor Afl*Aj^ ; ■ v 
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excavated this canal, which was fortified against the sea at its 
two extremities by compact earthen walls or embankments, 
they also threw bridges of boats over the river Strymon. 
These two works, together with the renovated double bridge 
across the Hellespont, were both announced to Xerxes as 
completed and ready for passage, on his arrival at Sardis at the 
beginning of winter 481—480 b.c. Whether the whole of his 
vast army arrived at Sardis at the same time as himself, and 
wintered there, may reasonably be doubted; but the whole 
was united at Sardis and ready to march against Greece, at the 
beginning of spring 480 b.c. 

While wintering at Sardis, the Persian monarch despatched 
heralds to all the cities of Greece, except Sparta and Athens, 
to demand the received tokens of submission, earth and water. 
The news of his prodigious armament was well calculated to 
spread tenor even among the most resolute of tliem. And he 
at the same time sent orders to the maritime cities in Thrace 
and Macedonia to prepare “dinner” for himself and his vast 
suite as he passed on his match. That march was commenced 
at the first beginning of spring, and continued in spite of 
several threatening portents during the course of it — one of 
which Xerxes was blind enough not to comprehend, though, 
according to Herodotus, nothing could be more obvious than 
its signification^ — ^while another was misintearpreted into a 
favourable omen by the compliant answer of the Magian 
priests. 

On quitting Sardis, the vast host was divided into two 

* Herodot. vii. S?- 'V 4 pas /liyct, rh S{p(vs oiStvl \iyif 

Aroi^irwro, leahrtp tfnrinfihtrrov Uv Innas yip ireict \ayiSn. Sini/tBKtiTon 

T^Se (yirtra, in f/isKKt phr (rrpwri^if Arl rijn 'EXXctffa Bip^jjs 

iyaupSrartt irai ptya\mrptnt<rrara, iiwtpi itnirov rpip^m/ h rin 

The prodU^ wag, that a mate brought forth a hare, which signified that 
Xerxes would set forth on his expedition to Greece with strength and 
.splendour, but that he would come back in timid and disBraceful flight. 

The implicit faith of Herodotus, first in the reality of 3 ie fact — ^next, in 
-the certainty of his interpceladon — deserves notice, as illustrating his canon 
Of belief and that of hfe age. The interpretation is doubtless here the 
gieneroting cause of the sto^ iuterpieled; an ingenious man, after the 
expedition has terminated, imagines an appropriate simile for its proud 
commencement and inglorious termination (Parturiunt monies, nascetur 
ridiculus mns), and the simile is recounted, either 1^ himself or by some 
hearer who is struck with it, as if it had been a real antecedent fact. Ihe 
aptness of this supposed antecedent fact to foreshadow the great Persian 
iirmion (t 1 > of Herodotus) serves as presumptive evidence to 

bear out the witness asserting it ; while departure from the established 
analodes of nature affords no motive for disbelief to a matt who admits 
;hat toe gods occasionally send special signs and warnings. 
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nearly equal columns j a spacious interval bemg left between 
the two for the king himself with his guards and select Persians. 
■First of all ^ came the baggage, carried by beasts of burden, 
immediately followed by one-half of the entire body of infantry, 
without any distinction of nations. Next, the select troops, 
1000 Persian cavalry with looo Persian spearmen, the latter 
being distinguished by carrying their spears with the point 
downwards, as well as by the spear itself, which had a golden 
pomegranate at its other extremity, in place of the ordinary 
spike or point whereby the weapon was planted in the ground 
when the soldier was not on duty. Behind these troops 
walked ten sacred horses, of vast power and splendidly 
caparisoned, bred on the Nisoean plains in Media j next, the 
sacred chariot of Zeus, drawn by eight white horses — wherein 
no man was ever allowed to mount, not even the charioteer, 
who walked on foot behind with the reins in his hand. Next 
after the sacred chariot came that of Xerxes himself, drawn 
by Nisrean horses j the charioteer, a noble Persian named 
Patifamphfes, being seated in it by the side of the monarch — 
who was often accustomed to alight from the chariot and to 
enter a litter. Immediately about his person were a chosen 
body of 1000 horse-guards, the best troops and of the highest 
breed among the Persians, having golden apples at the reverse 
extremity of their spears, and followed by other detachments 
of 1000 horse, 10,000 foot, and 10,000 horse, all native 
Persiatis. Of these 10,000 Persian infantry, called the Im- 
mortals because their number was always exactly maintained, 
9000 carried spears with pomegranates of silver at the reverse 
extremity, while the remaining xooo, distributed in front, rear, 
and on each side of this detachment, were marked by pome- 
granates of gold on their spears. With them ended what we 
may call the household troo^ ; after whom, with an interval 
of two furlongs, the remaining host followed pell-mell.^ 
Respecting its numbers and constituent portions I shall speak 
presently, on occasion of the great review at Doriskus, 

On each side of the army, as it marched out of Sardis, was 
seen suspended one-half of the body of a slaughtered man, 
placed there expressly for the purpose of iinpressing a lesson 
on the subjects of Persia. It was the body of the eldest soft of 
■the wealthy Pythius, a Phrygian old man resident at Kelsenss, 

^ Compare the description of the proceasiooal march of Cyrus, as given 
in the Cyropaedig of Xenophon, viii. 2, 1-20. 

• Herodot. vii. 41. M*r 4 ri/v Inroy SitKiKemro ksI Sbo ffraSIouSf wl 
frfera S Aoiirbs tfiiKas ij'it 
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■who had entertained Xerxes in the course of his march from 
Kappadokia to Sardis, and who had previously recommended 
himself by rich gifts to the preceding king Darius. So 
abundant was his hospitality to Xerxes, and so pressing his 
offers of pecuniary contribution for the Grecian expedition, 
that the monarch asked him what was the amount of his 
wealth. “I possess (replied Pythius), besides lands and 
slaves, 2000 talents of silver and 3,993,000 of golden darics, 
wanting only 7000 of being 4,000,000. All this gold and 
silver do I present to thee, retaining only my lands and slaves, 
which -will be quite enough.” Xerxes replied by the strongest 
expressions of praise and gratitude for his liberality ; at the 
same time refusing his offer, and even giving to Pythius out of 
his own treasure the sum of 7000 darics, which was wanting to 
make up the exact sum of 4,000,000. The latter was so elated 
with this mark of favour, that when the army was about to 
depart from Sardis, he ventured, under the influence of terror 
from the various menacing portents, to prefer a prayer to the 
Persian monarch. His five sons were all about to serve in the 
invading army against Greece : his prayer to Xerxes was, that 
the eldest of them might be left behind, as a stay to his own 
declining years, and that the service of the remaining four with 
the army might be considered as sufficient. But the unhappy 
father taewnot what he asked. “ Wretch 1 (replied Xerxes) 
dost thou dare to talk to me about thy son, when I am myself 
on the march against Greece, with my sons, brothers, relatives, 
and friends ? thou who art my slave, and whose duty it is to 
follow me with thy wife and thy entire family ? Know that the 
sensitive soul of man dwells in his ears: on bearing good 
things, it fills the body with delight, but boils with wrath when 
it hears the contrary. As, when thou didst good deeds and 
madest good offers to me, thou canst not boast of having sur- 
passed the king in generosity — so now, when thou hast turned 
round and become impudent, the punishment inflicted on thee 
shall not be the full measure of thy deserts, but something less. 
For thyself and for thy four sons, the hospitality which I 
received from thee shall serve as protection. But for that one 
son whom thou especially wishest to keep in safety, the forfeit 
of his life shall be thy penalty.” He forthwith directed that 
the son of Pythius should be put to death, and his body 
severed in twain; of which one-half was to be fixed on the 
right-hand, the other on the left-hand, of the road along which 
the army was to pass,* 

* The incident respecting Pythius is in Herodot. vii, 27, 28, 38, 
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A tale essentially similar, yet rather less revolting, has been 
already recounted respecting Darius, when undertaking his 
expedition against Scythia. Both tales illustrate the intense 
force of sentinaent with which the Persian kings regarded the 
obligation of universal personal service, when they were them- 
selves in the field. They seem to have measured their strength 
by the number of men whom they collected around them, with 
little or no reference to quality : and the very mention of 
exemption — the idea that a subject and a slave should seek to 
withdraw himself from a risk which the monarch was about to 
encounter — ^was an offence not to be pardoned. In this as in 
the other acts of Oriental kings, whether grateful, munificent 
or ferocious, we trace nothing but the despotic force of 
personal will, translating itself into act without any thought of 
consequences, and treating subjects with less consideration 
than an ordinary Greek master would have shown towards his 
slaves. 

From Sardis, the host of Xerxes directed its march to 
Abydos, first across Mysia and the river Kaikus— then through 
Atarneus, KarinS, and the plain of Th6b6. “They passed 
Adramyttium and Antandrus, and crossed the range of Ida, 
most part of which was on their left-hand, not without some 
loss from stormy weather and thunder.^ From hence they 
reached Ilium and the river Skamander, the stream of which 
was drunk up, or probably in part trampled and rendered 
undrinkable, by the vast host of men and animals. In spite 
of the immortal interest which the Skamander derives from 
the Homeric poems, its magnitude is not such as to make this 
fact surprising. To the poems themselves even Xerxes did not 
disdain to pay tribute. He ascended the hoi); hill of Ilium, — 
reviewed the Pergamus where Priam was said to have lived 
and reigned, — sacrificed looo oxen to the patron goddess 
Ath^nfi, — and caused the Magian priests to make libations in 
honour of the heroes who had fallen on that venerated spot. 
He even condescended to inquire into the local details,* 
abundantly supplied to visitors by the inhabitants of Ilium, of 
that great real or mythical war to which Grecian chronologers 
had hardly yet learned to assign a precise date. And doubt- 
less when he contemplated the narrow area of that Troy which 
all the Greeks confederated under Agamemnon had been 

I place no confidence' in the estimate of the wealth' of Pythias but in othM 
respects, the story seems well entitled' to crddib ' : i ' 

^ Herodot. -vii. 42. 

* Herodob vii. 41. Kdirv06/ia>i>i'K€(fi»v mtforit, Svt/', 
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unable for ten years to overcome, he could not but fancy that 
these same Greeks would fall an easy prey before his innumer- 
able host Another day’s inarch between Rhceteium, Ophry- 
neium and Dardanus on the left-hand, and the Teukrians of 
Gergis on the right-hand, brought him to Abydos, where his 
two newly-constructed bridges over the Hellespont awaited 
him. 

On this transit from Asia into Europe Herodotus dwells with 
peculiar emphasis — and well he might do so, since when we 
consider the bridges, the invading number, the unme^ured 
hopes succeeded by no less unmeasured calamity — it will 
appear not only to have been the most_ imposing event of his 
century, but to rank among the most imposing events of all 
history. He surrounds it rvith much dramatic circumstance, 
not only mentioning the marble throne erected for Xerxes on 
a hill near Abydos, from whence he surveyed both his masses 
of land-force covering the shore and his ships sailing and 
racing in the strait (a race in which the Phcenicians of Sidon 
surpassed the Greeks and all the other contingents) — but also 
supeiadding to this real fact a dialogue with Artabanus, 
intended to set forth the internal mind of Xerxes. He further 
c^uotes certain supposed exclamations of the Abydenes at the 
sight of his superhuman power. “Why (said one of these 
terror-stricken spectators why dost thou, oh Zeus, under the 
shape of a Persian man and the name of Xerxes, thus bring 
together the whole human race for the ruin of Greece? It 
would have been easy for thee to accomplish that without so 
much ado.” Such emphatic ejaculations exhibit the strong 
feeling which Herodotus or his informants tlirow into the 
scene, though we cannot venture to apply to them the scrutiny 
of historical criticism. 

At the first moment of soiuise, so sacred in the mind of 
Orientals,® the passage was ordered to begin. The bridges 
were perfumed with frankincense and strewed with myrtle 
houghs, while Xerxes himself made libations into the sea with 
a golden censer, and offered up prayers to Plelios, that he 
might effect without hindrance his design of conquering 

^ Herodot vii. 45, 53, 36. ’ft 2eS, rl &ySpl tiSi/iems Tlipirp, iciA 
trSnita iprl Aibj E«pf«a iviirTorrov viiy 'ZWiSa iStJitis voi^irai, 

ttyuK vdvro* dvBpc&rovv ; Kal ycto Smu nmrtuv ifrjy rot rofittv rauTa. 

* Tacitus, Histor. iii. 24. “Undique clamor, et orieirtem solem, ita in 
ffytii moS' est, consaIutav6;e” — in Ifc striking description of the night 
battle ne« Cremona between the Roman broops of Vitellius and Vespasian,, 
and the rise of the sun while the combat was yet unfinished ; compare also 
Quintas Curtins {iii. 3, 8, ,p. 41, ed. Muteel), 
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Europe even to its farthest extremity. Along with his libation 
he cast into the Hellespont the censer itself, with a golden 
bowl and a Persian scimitar — ^“I do not exactly inow^ (adds 
the historian) whether he threw them in as a gift to Helios, 
or as a mark of repentance and atonement to the Hellespont 
for the stripes which he had inflicted upon it.” Of the two 
bridges, that nearest to the Euxine was devoted to the military 
force — ^the other to the attendants, the baggage, and the beasts 
of burthen. The 10,000 Persians, called Immortals, all wear- 
ing garlands on their heads, were the first to pass over. Xerxes 
himself, with the remaining army, followed next, though in an 
order somewhat different from that which had been observed 
in quitting Sardis : the monarch having reached the European 
shore, saw his troops crossing the bridges after him “under 
the lash.” But in spite of the use of this sharp stimulus to 
accelerate progress, so vast were the numbers of his host, that 
they occupied no less than seven days and seven nights, with- 
out a moment of intermission, in the business of crossing over 
— a fact to be borne in mind presently, when we come to 
discuss the totals computed by Herodotus.® 

Having thus cleared the strait, Xerxes directed his march 
along the Thracian Chersonese, to the isthmus whereby it is 
joined with Thrace, between the town of Kardia on his left- 
hand and the tomb of Hellfi on his right — the eponymous 
heroine of the strait. After passing this isthmus, he turned 
westward along the coast of tlm Gulf of Melas and the ./Egean 
Sea — crossing the river from which that Gulf derived its name, 
and even drinking its waters up (according to Herodotus) with 
the men and animals of bis army. Having passed by the 
..SEolic city of AEnus and the harbour called Stentoris, he 
reached the sea-coast and plain called Doriskus covering the 
rich delta near the mouth of the Hebrus. A fort had been 
built there and garrisoned by Darius. The spacious plain 
called by this same name reached far along the shore to Cape 
Serreium, and comprised in it the towns of SalS and ZonS, 
possessions of the Samothracian Greeks planted on the 
territory once possessed by the Thracian Kikones on the 
mainland. Having been here joined by his fleet, which had 
doubled® the southernmost promontory of the Thracian 

^ Herodot. vii. £4. ' natra oiK tji" irpfKias tiwcptym, odrt el 'H'Xfiti 
SrariSelr HvrfjK* it ri irihayts, oBrt lurtpiKiiire of riv ‘Z’KK’ttOTQPfov 
luuprirfdlaMirt, tcai h>r\ ruvriar riiv 6i\mrtnw iSicptnv. 

® Herodot. vii. 55, 56. Atifiii ti i (rrpwrhs airoO tv iirrk ^itip^trt koI tv 
tirrii e&ippiv^trt, iKtvitrat oiSiva XP^>">V. ■ 

® Herodot. vii. tS-M ; Pliny, H. N. iv. rr. See some valuable remarks 
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Chersonese, he thought the situation convenient for a general 
review and enumeration both of his land and his naval force. 

Never probably in the history of mankind has there been 
brought together a body of men from regions so remote and 
so widely diverse, for one purpose and under one command, 
as those which were now assembled in Thrace near the mouth 
of the Hebrus. About the numerical total we cannot pretend 
to form any definite idea; about the variety of contingents 
there is no room for doubt. “What Asiatic nation was there 
(asks Herodotus,^ whose conceptions of this expedition seem 
to outstrip his powers of language) that Xerxes did not bring 
against Greece? ” Nor was it Asiatic nations alone, comprised 
within the Oxus, the Indus, the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, the 
Levant, the .iEgean and the Euxine : we must add to these 
also the Egyptians, the Ethiopians on the Nile south of Egypt; 
and the Libyans from the desert near KyrSnS. Not all the 
expeditions, fabulous or historical, of which Herodotus had 
ever heard, appeared to him comparable to this of Xerxes, 
even for total number; much more in respect of variety of 
component elements. Forty-six different nations,® each with 
its distinct national costume, mode of aiming, and local 
leaders, formed the vast land-force. , Eight otiier nations 

•on the topography of Doriskus and the neighbourhood of the town still 
c^ed Enos, in Grisebach, Eeise dorch Itumelien und nnch Brossa, ch. 
vi. Tol. i. p. 157-159 {Gdttingen, 1841). He shows reason for believing 
that the indentation of the coast, marked on the map as the Gulf of .^nos, 
did not exist in ancient times, anymore than it exists now. 

Herodot. vii. 30-21. 

* See the enumeration in Herodotus, vii. 6i-g6. In chapter y6, one 
name has d^ped out of the text (see the note of Wesseling and Sohweig- 
hSuser), which, in addition to those specified under the head of the knd- 
force, makes up exactly forty-six. It is from this source that Herodotus 
derives the boast which he puts into the mouth of the Athenians (ix. 37) 
respecting the battle of Marathon, in which theypretend to have vanquished 
forty-six nations-^ivi* 4 <r«jB*v (Sna l| xal rswepaKotTa: though there is no 
reason for believing that so great a number of contingents were engaged 
with Datis at Marathon. 

Compare the boasts of Antiochus king of .Syria (B.C, 193) about his 
immense Asiatic host brought across into Greece, as well as the con- 
temptuous comments of the Roman consul Quinctiiis (Livy, xxxv. 48-49). 
“Varia enim genera aimorum, et multa nomina gentium inauditarum, 
Hohas, et Medos, et Cadusios, et Elymteos — Syros omnes esse : hand pattlo 
mancipiorum melius, propter senrilia ingenia, quam militum genus : ” and 
the sharp remark of the Arcadian envoy Antiochus (Xenophon, Hellen. 
■rii. I, 33 )- 9 ““*“® Curtins also has some rhetorical turns about the 
nnm1»r of nations, whose names even were hardly known, tiibnlory to the 
Feraan empire (iii, 4, 29; iv. 45, 9) “ignota etiam ipsi Dario gentium 
nomina,” &c. 
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furnished the fleet, on board of which Persians, Medes and 
Sakse served as armed soldiers or marines. The real leaders, 
both of the entire army and of all its various divisions, were 
native Persians of noble blood, who distributed the various 
native contingents into companies of thousands, hundreds, and 
lens. The forty-six nations composing the land-force were as. 
follows : — Persians, Medes, Kissians, Hyrkanians, Assyrians, 
Baktrians, Sakte, Indians, Arians, Parthians, Chorasmians, 
Sogdians, Gandarians, Dadikoe, Kaspians, Saranga:, Pakt>’es, 
Utii, Myki, Parikanii, Arabians, Ethiopians in Asia and 
Ethiopians south of Egypt, Libyans, Paphlagonians, Ligyes,. 
Matieni, Maryandyni, Syrians, Phrygians, Armenians, Lydians, 
Mysians, Thracians, Kabelians, Mares, Kolchians, Alarodians, 
Saspeires, Sagartii. The eight nations who furnished the fleet 
were — Phoenicians (300 ships of war), Egyptians (200), Cypriots 
{150), Kilikians (100), Pamphylians (30), Lykians(5o), Karians. 
(70), Ionic Greeks (100), Doric Greeks (30), .^Eolic Greeks 
(60), Hellespontic Greeks (100), Greeks from the islands in 
tire iEgean (17): in all 1207 triremes or ships of war with' 
three banks of oars. The descriptions of costumes and arms 
which we find in Herodotus are curious and varied. But it is. 
important to mention that no nation except the Lydians, 
Pamphylians, Cypriots and Karians (partially also the Egyptian' 
marines on shipboard) bore arms analogous to those of the- 
Greeks (». e. arms fit for steady conflict and sustained charge,^ 
— ^for hand combat in line as well as for defence of the person, — 
but inconveniently heavy either in pursuit or in' flight). The 
other nations were armed -^vith missile weapons, — ^light shields 
of wicker or leather, or no shields at all, — turbans or leather- 
caps instead of helmets, — swords and scythes. They were not 
properly equipped either for fighting in regular order or for 
resisting the line of spears and shields which the -Grecian 
hoplites brought to bear upon them. Their persons too were 
much less protected against wounds than those of the latter ; 
some' of them indeed, as the Mysians and Libyans, did not' 
even carry spears, but only slaves with the end hai-dened in 
the fire.^ A nomadic tribe of Persians, called Sagartii, to the 
number of 8000 horsemen, came armed only mth a dagger 
and with the rope known in South America as the lasso, which 
they cast in the fight to entangle an antagonist. The 
.(Ethiopians from the Upper Nile had their bodies painted 
half red and half white, wore the skins of lions and panthers, 

^ Herodot vii. 89-93. * Herodot. -vii. 61-81 
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and carried, besides the javelin, a long bow with arrows of 
reed, tipped with a point of sharp stone. 

It was at Doriskus that the fighting-men of the entire land- 
army were first numbered ; for Herodotus expressly informs 
us that the various contingents had never been numbered 
separately, and avows his own ignorance of the amount of 
each. The means employed for numeration were remarkable. 
Ten thousand men were counted,^ and packed together as 
closely as possible ; a line was drawn, and a wall of enclosure 
built, around the space which they had occupied, into which 
all the army was directed to enter successively, so that the 
aggregate number of divisions, comprising 10,000 each, was 
thus ascertained. One hundred and seventy of these divisions 
were affirmed by the informants of Herodotus to have been 
thus numbered, constituting a total of 1,700,000 foot, besides 
•80,000 horse, many war-chariots from Libya and camels from 
Arabia, with a presumed total of 20,000 additional men.* 
Such was the vast land-force of the Persian monarch : his 
naval equipments were of corresponding magnitude, com- 
prising not only the 1207 triremes* or war-ships of three banks 
of oars, but also 3000 smalla: vessels of war and transports. 
The crew of each trireme comprised 200 rowers, and thirty 
fighting-men, Persians or Sak®; that of each of the ac- 
companying vessels included eighty men, according to an 
average wmch Herodotus supposes not far from the truth. 
If we suin up these items, the total numbers brought by Xerxes 
from Asia to the plain and to the coast of Doriskus would reach 
the astounding fimre of 2,317,000 men. Nor is this all. In 
the farther march from Doriskus to Thermopylae, Xerxes 
pressed into his service men and ships from all the people 
whose territory he traversed ; deriving from hence a reinforce- 
ment of 120 triremes with aggregate crews of 24,000 men, and 
of 300,000 new land-troops, so that the aggregate of his force 
when he appeared at Thermopylae was 2,640,000 men. To 
this we are to add, according to the conjecture of Herodotus, 
a number not at all inferior, as attendants, slaves, sutlers, crews 
of the provision-craft and ships of burthen, &c., so that the male 

* The army which Darius had conducted against Scythia is said to have 
been counted by divisions of 10,000 each, but the process is not described 
un detail (Herodot. iv. 87). 

* Herodot, vii. 60, S7, 1S4. This same rude mode of enumeration was 

^ployed by Darius Codomannus a century and a half aftenvard.s before 
be marched his army to the field of Issus. (Quintus Curtius, iii. 2. 2, 
p. 24, MntzeJ.) ’ " 

* Heredot. vii. 80-97. 
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persons accompanying the Persian king when he reached his 
first point of Grecian resistance amounted to 5,283,220! So 
stands the prodigious estimate of this army, the whole strength 
of the eastern world, in clear and express figures of Herodotus,^ 
who himself evidently supposes the number to have been even 
greater ; for he conceives the number of “ camp-followers ” as 
not only equal to, but considerably larger than, that of fighting- 
men. We are to reckon, besides, the eunuchs, concubines, 
and female cooks, at whose number Herodotus does not 
pretend to guess; together with cattle, beasts of burthen, 
and Indian dogs, in indefinite multitude, increasing the 
consumption of the regular army. 

To admit this overwhelming total, or anything near to it, is 
obviously impossible ; yet the disparaging remarks which it has 
drawn down upon Herodotus are noway merited.^ He takes 
pains to distinguish that which informants told him, from that 
which he merely guessed. His description of the review at 
Doriskus is so detailed, that he had evidently conversed with 
persons who were present at it, and had learnt the separate 
totals promulgated by the enumerators — infantry, cavalry, and 
ships of war great and small. As to the number of triremes, 
his statement seems beneath the truth, as we may judge from 
the contemporary authority of ..dischylus, who in the ‘ Persse ' 
gives the exact number of 1207 Persian ships as having fought 
at Salamis: but between Doriskus and Salamis, Herodotus® 
has liiraself enumerated 647 ships as lost or destroyed, and only 
120 as added. No exaggeration therefore can well be sus- 
pected in this statement, which would imply about 276,000 as 

* Herodot. vii. 185-186. iviyuv itdvrarhp m-parhv iK-nti'Atrlus^ 
(vii. 157.) "Vires Orientis et ultima secum Bactra ferens," to use the 
language of Virgil about Antony at Actium. 

^ Even Dahlmann, who has many good remarks in defence of Herodotus, 
hardly does him justice (Herodot. Aus scinem Bucheseia Leben, cb. xxxiv. 
p. 176). 

® Only 120 ships of war are mentioned by Herodotus (vii. 185) as having 
joined Euterwards from the seaports in Thrace. But 400 were destroyed, 
if not more, in the terrible storm on the coast of Magnesia (vii. 190) j and' 
Ihe squadron of 200 sail, detached by tbe Persians round Euboea, were also, 
all lost (viii. 7) ; besides forty-five taken or destroyed in the various sea- 
fights near Artemisium (vii. 194 ; viii il). Other losses are also indicated! 
(viii. 14-16). 

As the statement of Aischylus for the number of the Persien triremes at 
Salamis appears well entitled to credit, we must suppose either that the 
number of Doriskus was greater than Herodotus has mentioned, or that a 
number greater than that which he has stated joined afterwards. 

See a good note of Amersfoordt, ad Demosthen. Orat de Symmoriis, 
p, 88 (Leyden, 1821), 
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the number of the crews, though there is here a confusion or 
omission in the narrative which we cannot clear up. But the 
aggregate of 3000 smaller ships, and still more that of 1,700,000 
infantry, are far less trustworthy. There would be little or no 
motive for the enumerators to be exact, and every motive for 
them to exaggerate — an immense nominal total would be no 
less pleasing to the army than to the monarch himself — so 
that the military total of land-force and ships’ crews, which 
Herodotus gives as 2,641,000 on the arrival at Thermopylae, 
may be dismissed as unwarranted and incredible. And the 
coinputation whereby he determines the amount of non- 
military persons present, as equal or more than equal to the 
military, is founded upon suppositions no way admissible. 
For though in a Grecian well-appointed army it was customary 
to reckon one light-armed soldier or attendant for every hoplite, 
no such estimate can be applied to the Persian host. A few 
grandees and leaders might be richly provided with attendants 
of various kinds, but the great mass of the army would have 
none at all. Indeed, it appears that the only way in which we 
can render the military total, which must at all events have 
been ver^ great, consistent with the conditions of possible sub- 
sistence, is by supposing a comparative absence of attendants, 
and by adverting to the fact of the small consumption, and 
habitual patience as to hardship, of Orientals in all ages. An 
Asiatic soldier will at this day make his campaign upon scanty 
fare, and under privations which would be intolerable to an 
Europ^n.^ And while we thus diminish the probable con- 
suniption, we have to consider that never in any case of 
ancient history had so much previous pains been taken to 
accumulate supplies on the line of march: in addition to 

^ See on this point Volney, Travels in Egypt and Syria, ch. sxiv. 
voHi. pp. 70, 71 j ch, xxxii, p. 367 ; and ch. xxxix. p. 435 (Engl, transl.). 

Kipneir, Geographical lilemoir of the Persian Km^re, p. 22-’23. 
Bernier, who followed the march of Auning/^be from Delhi, in 1665, 
says that some estimated the number of persons in the camp at 300,000, 
others at different totals, but that no one knew, nor had they ever been 
counted. He says, You are no doubt at a loss to conceive how so vast 
a number ^both of men and animals can be maintained in the field. The 
b«t solution of the difficulty will be found in the temperance and simple 
^et of the Indians.*’ (Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, translated 
by Brock, vol. ii. App. p. 118.) 

^ So also Petit de la Croix says, about the enormous host of Genghis-Khan, 

* Les hommes sent si sobres, qu’ils s’accommodent de toutes sortes 
d’aUmens.*’ 

That author seems lo estimate the largest army of Genghis at yco.ooo 
men. (Histoire de Genghis, liv. ii, ch. vi, p. 193.) 
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which, the cities in Thrace were required to furnish such an 
amount of provisions when the army passed by, as almost 
brought them to ruin. Herodotus himself expresses his 
surprise how provisions could have been provided for so vast 
a multitude, and were we to admit his estimate literally, the 
difficulty would be magnified into an impossibility. Weighing 
the circumstances of the case well, and considering that this 
army was the result of a maximum of effort throughout the 
vast empire, — that a great numerical total was the thing chiefly 
demanded, — and that prayers for exemption were regarded by 
the Great King as a capital offence — and that provisions had 
been collected for three years before along the line of march — 
we may well believe that the numbers of Xerxes were greater 
than were ever assembled in ancient times, or perhaps at any 
known epoch of history. But it would be rash to pretend to 
guess at any positive number, in the entire absence of ascer- 
tained data. When we learn from Thucydides that he found 
it impossible to find out the exact numbers of the small armies 
of Greeks who fought at Mantineia,^ we shall not be ashamed 
to avow our inability to count the Asiatic multitudes at 
Doriskus. We may remark, however, that, in spite ot the 
reinforcements received afterwards in Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly, it may be doubted whether the aggregate total ever 
afterwards increased. For Herodotus takes no account of 
desertions, which yet must have been very numerous, in a 
host disorderly, heterogeneous, without any interest in the 

1 Thucyd. v. 68. Xenophon calls the host of Xcixes innumerable — 
kyaplOfirirov ffTpariiy (Anabu. ill. z, 13), 

It seems not to be considered necessary for a Turkish minister to know 
the number of an assembled Turkish army. In the war between the 
Russians and Turks in 1770, when the Turkish army was encamped , at 
Babadag near the Balkan, Baron de Tott tell us^ “ Le Visir me demanda 
un jour fori s6rieusement si I'arm^e Ottoroane etoit nombreuse. C’est 4 
vous que je m’adresserois, lui dis-je, si j’itais curieux de le savoir. Je 
I’ignore, me repondit-il. Si vous rignores, comment pourrois-je en 6tre 
instruit ? £n iisant la Gacetle de Vienne, me ripliqna-t-il. , Je restai 
confondu.” 

The Duke of Ragtua (in his Voyage en Ilongrie, Turquie, &c.), after 
mentioning the prodigiously exaggerated statcmenls current about the 
numbers slain in the suppressed insurrection of the Janissaries at Coti- 
stantinople in 1826, observes, “ On a dit et rdp^t^, que leur nombre s’^toit 
6Iev6 4 huit ou <hx mille, et cette opinion s’cst accr^dit£e (it was^ really 
about 500). Mais les Orienlaux en gdndml, et les Turcs en pardculier, 
n’ont ducune idde des nombres ; ils les em^oient sans exactitude, et ils 
sont par caraclfere portds 4 I’exagdration. D’un autre c6t6, le ^uyeme- 
ment a dft favoriser cette opinion populaire, pout ftappet I’imug^ation et 
insplrer nbe plus mrandii terreur,”' (vol. iL p. 37.) • '• \ 
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enterprise; and wherein the numbers of each separate con- 
tingent were unknown. 

Kt^.sias gives the total of the host at 800,000 men, and 1000 
triremes, independent of the war-chariots : if he counts the 
crews of the triremes apart from the 800,000 men (as seems 
probable), the total will then be considerably above a million. 
iElian assigns an aggregate of 700,000 men : Diodorus ^ 
appears to follow partly Herodotus, partly other authorities. 
None of these witnesses enable us to correct Herodotus, in a 
case where w'e are obliged to disbelieve him. He is in some 
sort an original witness, having evidently conversed tvith 
persons actually present at the muster of Doriskus, giving us 
their belief as to the numbers, together with the computation, 
true or false, circulated among them by authority. Moreover, 
the contemporary yEschylus, while agreeing with him exactly 
as to the number of triremes, gives no specific figure as to the 
land-force, but conveys to us in his ‘Perste’ a general senti- 
ment of vast number, which may seem in keeping with the 
largest statement of Herodotus : the Persian empire is drained 
of men — the women of Susa are left without husbands and 
brothers — the Baktrian territory has not been allowed to retain 
even its old men.^ The terror-striking effect of this crowd 


' Ktfeias, Persica, c. 22, 23 ; /Elian, V. H. xiii. 3j Diodorus, xi. 2-11. 

Rcspectiog the various numerical statements in this case, see the note of 
Bos ad Cornel. Nepot. ThemistocI, c. 2, p. 75, 76. 

The Samian poet Chcerilus, a few years younger than Herodotus, and 
contemporary with Thucydides, composed an epic poem on the expedition 
of Xerxes against Greece. Two or three short fragments of it are all that 
is preserved : he enumerated all the separate nations who furnished con- 
tingents to Xerxes, and we hnd not only the Salem, but also the Solymi 
(apparently the Jews, and so construed by Josephus) among them. See 
Fro^ents, iii. and iv. in Nieke’s edition of Chcerilus, p. 121-134. Josephus 
cont. Apion. p. 454, ed, Havercamp. 

/Eschylus, Pers. 14-124, 722-737. Heeren (in his learned work on 
the commerce of the ancient world, Uber den Verkehr der alten Welt, 
part I, sect, i, pp. iS2, 538, 3rd edition) conceives that Herodotus had 
seen the actual muster-roll, made by Persian authority, of the army nt 
Doriskus, I cannot think this at all probable : it is much more reasonable 
to believe that all his information was derived from Greeks who had 
accompanied the expedition. He most have seen and conversed with 
many such. The Persian royal scribes or secretaries accompanied the 
King, and took note of any particular fact or person who mi{|ht happen to 
strike his attention (Herodot. vu. 100 ; viii. 90), or to exhibit remarkable 
courage. They seem to have been specially attached to the person of the 
king as ministers to bis cariosity and amusement, rather than keepers of 
authentic and continuous records. 

Heeren is disposed to accept the numerical totals, given by Herodotus as 
to the army of Xerxes, much too easily, in mv judi'ement ; not is he correct 
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was probably quite as great as if its numbers had really 
corresponded to the ideas of Herodotus. 

After the numeration had taken place, Xerxes passed in his 
chariot by each of the several contingents, obseiwed their equip- 
ment, and put questions to which the royal scribes noted down 
the answers. He then embarked on board a Sidonian trireme 
(which had been already fitted up with a gilt tent), and sailed 
along the prows of his immense fleet, moored in line about 400 
feet from the shore, and every vessel completely manned for 
action. Such a spectacle was well calculated to rouse emotions 
of arrogant confidence. It was in this spirit that he sent forth- 
with for Demaratus the exiled king of Sparta, who was among 
his auxiliaries — to ask whether resistance on the part of the 
Greeks, to such a force, was even conceivable. The conversa- 
tion between them, dramatically given by Herodotus, is one of 
the most impressive manifestations of sentiment in the Greek 
language.^ Demaratus assures him that the Spartans most 

in supposing that the contingents of the Persian army marched with their 
wives and families (p. 557 - 5 | 9 ). 

^ When Herodotus spccihes his informants (it is much to be r^elted 
that he does not specify them oftener) they seem to be frequently Greeks, 
such as Dikteus the Athenian exile, Thersander of Orchomenus in Boeotia, 
Arcfaiasof Sparta, See, (iii. 55 i viii. 6$ ; ix. 16), He mentions the Spartan 
king Demaratus often, and usually under circumstances both of dignity and 
dramatic interest : it is highly probable that he may have conversed with 
that prince himself, or with his descendants, who remained settled for a 
lone time in Teuthrania, near the ./iEolic coast of Asia Minor (Xenoph. 
Hellenica, iii. 1, 6), and he may thus have heard of representations offered 
by the exiled Spartan king to Xerxes. Nevertheless the remarks made by 
Hnffmeister, on the speeches ascribed to Demaratus, by Herodotus, are 
well-deserving of attention (Sittlicb-religidse Lebensansicht des Herodotus, 
p. 118). 

“ Herodotus always brings into connexion with insolent kings some man 
or other through whom he gives utterance to his own lessons of wisdom. 
To Croesus, at the summit of his glory, comes the wise Solon ; Croesus 
himself, reformed hy his captivity, performs the same part towards Cyrus 
and Kambyses ; Darius, as a prudent and honest man, does not require any 
such counsellor ; but Xerxes in his pride has the sententious Artahanus 
and the sagacious Demaratus attached to him ; while Amasis king of 
Egypt is employed to transmit jndicioas counsel to Folykiat8s, the de^ot 
ofSamos. Since all these men speak one and the same language, it appears 
certain that they are introduced by Herodotus merely as spokesmen for bis 
own criticisms on the behaviour and character of the various monarchs — 
criticisms whidh are nothing more than general maxims, moral and religious, 
brought out by Solon, Cmesns, or Artabanus, on occasion of particular 
events. The speeches interwoven by Herodotus have, in the main, not 
the same purpose as those of Tacitus — to make the reader more intiiwtely 
acquainted with the existing posture of aftairs or with the character of 
the an'ents— but a diflerent purpose quite foreign to history; they embody 
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certainly, and the Dorians of Peloponnesus probably, will 
resist him to the death, be the difference of numbers what it may. 
Xerxes receives the statement with derision, but exhibits no 
feeling of displeasure : an honourable contrast to the treatment 
of Charidemus, a century and a half afterwards, by the last 
monarch of Persia.^ 

After the completion of the review, Xerxes with the army 
pursued his march westward, in three divisions and along three 
different lines of road, through the territories of seven distinct 
tribes of Thracians, interspersed with Grecian maritime colonies. 
All was still within his own empire, and he took reinforcements 
from each as he passed : the Thracian Satrae were preserved 
from this levy by their unassailable seats amidst the w’oods and 
snows of Rhodope. The islands of Samothrace and Thasus, 
with their subject towns on the mainland — and the Grecian 
colonies Dikcea,'-* Maroneia, and Abd^ra — were successively laid 
under contribution for contingents of ships or men. What was 
still more ruinous — they were constrained to provide a day’s 
meal for the immense host as it passed : on the day of his pas- 
sage the Great King was their guest. Orders had been trans- 
mitted for this purpose long beforehand, and for many months 
the citizens had been assiduously employed in collecting food 
for the army, as well as delicacies for the monarch — in gnnding 
flour of wheat and barley, fattening cattle, keeping up birds and 
fowls ; together with a decent display of gold and silver plate 
for the regal dinner. A superb tent was erected for Xerxes and 
his immediate companions, while the army received their 

in the narrative his own personal convictions respecting human life and the 
divine government." 

This last opinion of HoSineister is to a great degree true, but is rather 
too absolutely delivered. 

^ Uerodot. vii. 101-104. How inferior is the scene between Darius and 
Charidemus, in Quintus Curtins ! (iii. z, 9-19, p. zo, ed. Mutzel.) 

Herodotus takes up substantially the same vein of sentiment and the 
same antithesis as that which runs through the Perste of .iEschylus j but he 
handles it like a social philosopher, with a strong perception of the real 
causes of Grecian superiority. 

It is not improbable that the skeleton of the conversation between Xerxes 
and Demaratus was a reality, heard by Herodotus from Demaratus himself 
or from his sons ; for the extreme specialty with which the LacedEemoniou 
exUe confines his praise to the Spartans and Dorians, not including the 
other Greeks, hardly represents the feeling of Herodotus himself. 

The nunuteness of the narrative which Herodotus gives respecting the 
deposition and &mily circumstances of Demaratus (v^ 63 scg.), and his 
view of the death of KleomenSs as an atonement to that prince for injury 
done, may seem derived from family information (vL 84). 

* Herodot, vii. loq, ni, 118. 
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rations in the open region around t on commencing the march' 
next morning, the tent with all its rich contents was plun- 
dered, and nothing restored to those who had furnished it. 
Of course so prodigious a host, which had occupied seven days 
and seven nights in crossing the double Hellespontine bridge, 
must also have been for many days on its march through the 
territory, and therefore at the charge, of each one among the 
cities, so that the cost brought them to the brink of ruin, and 
even in some cases drove them to abandon house and home. 
The cost incurred by the city of Thasus, on account of their 
possessions of the mainland, for this purpose was no less than 
400 talents^ ( = ^^92,800) ; while at Abdera, the witty Mega- 
kreon recommended to his countrymen to go in a body to the 
temples and thank the gods, because Xerxes was pleased to be 
satisfied with one meal in the day. Had the monarch required 
breakfast as well as dinner, the Abderites must have been 
reduced to the alternative either of exile or of utter destitution,® 
A stream called Lissus, which seems to have been of no great 
importance, is said to have been drunk up by the army, together 
with a lake of some magnitude neat Pistyrus.® 

Through the territory of the Edonian Thracians and the 
Pierians, between Pangmus and the sea, Xerxes and his army 
reached the river Strymon at the important station called 
Ennea Hodoi or Nine-Roads, afterwards memorable by the foun- 
dation of Amphipolis. Bridges had been already thrown over 
the river, to which the Magian priests rendered solemn honours 
by sacrificing white horses and throwing them into the stream. 
Moreover, the religious feelings of Xerxes were not satisfied 
without the more precious sacrifices often resorted to by the 
Persians. He here buried aUve nine native youths and nine 
maidens, in compliment to Nine-Roads, the name of the spot ; * 

® This sum of 400 talents was equivalent to the entire annual tribute 
charged in the Persian king’s rent-roll, upon the satrapy cooiprising the 
western and southern coast of Asia Minor, wherein were included all the 
Ionic and /Eolic Greeks, besides Lykians, Famphylians, &c. (lierodot. 
iii. 90). 

® Herodot. vii, 11S-120. He gives (vii. 187) the computation of tbo 
quantity of com which would have been required for daiiw consumption, 
assuming the immense numbers as he conjectures them, and reckoning one 
choenix of wheat for each man's daily consumption (= ith of a medimnus). 
It is unnecessary to examine a computation founded onsuch inadmissible data. 

• Herodot. vii. 108, 109. 

^ Herodot. vii. 114. He pronounces this savage practice to 'be specially 
Persian. The old and cruel Persian queen Amestris, wife of Xerxes, 
sought to prolong her own life by burying alive fourteen victims, children 
of illustrious men, as ofierings to the subterranean god. 
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he also left, under the care of the Paeonians of Siris, the sacred 
chariot of Zeus, which had been brought from the seat of 
empire, but which doubtless was found inconvenient on the 
line of march, l^rom the Strymon he marched forward along 
the Strymonic Gulf, passing through the territory of the 
Bisaltse near the Greek colonies of Argilus and Stageirus, until 
he came to the Greek town of Akanthus, hard by the isthmus 
of Athos which had been recently cut through. The fierce 
king of the Bisaltm^ refused submission to Xerxes, fled to 
Rhodope for safety, and forbade his six sons to join the 
Persian host. Unhappily for themselves, they nevertheless 
did so, and when they came back he caused all of them to be 
blinded 

All the Greek cities which Xerxes had passed by, obeyed 
his orders with sufficient readiness, and probably few doubted 
the ultimate success of so prodigious an armament. But the 
inhabitants of Akanthus had been eminent for their zeal and 
exertions in the cutting of the canal, and had probably made 
considerable profits during tire operation : Xerxes now repaid 
their zeal by contracting with them the tie of hospitality, 
accompanied with praise and presents; though he does not 
seem to have exempted them from the charge of maintaining 
the army while in their territory. He here separated himself 
from his fleet, which was directed to sail through the canal of 
Athos, to double the two south-western capes of the Chalkidic 
peninsula, to enter the Thermaic Gulf, and to await his arrival 
at Therma. The fleet in its course gathered additional troops 
from the Greek towns in the two peninsulas of Sithohia and 
PallSnS, as well as on the eastern side of the Thermaic Gulf,' 
in the region called Krusis or Krosssea, on the continental side 
of the isthmus of PallfinS. These Greek towns were numerous, 
but of little individual importance. Near Therma (Salonichi) 
in Mygdonia, in the interior of the Gulf and eastward of the 
mouth of the Axius, the fleet awaited the arrival of Xerxes by 
land from Akanthus. He seems to have had a difficult march, 
and to have taken a route considerably inland, through Pawnia 
and Krestdnia — a wild, woody, and untrodden country, where his 
baggage-camels were set upon by lions, and where there were 
also wild bulls of prodigious size and fierceness. At length he. 
rejoined his fleet at Therma, and stretched his army throughout 
Mygdonia, the ancient Pieria, and Bottiseis, as far as the mouth 
of the HaliakmOn.® , , 

Xerxes had now arrived within sight of Mount Olympus, the 
^ Herodot. viii. ii6. ® Herodot. Vii. laz-ny. 
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northern boundary of what was properly called Hellas ; after a 
march through nothing but subject territory, with magazines 
laid up beforehand for the subsistence of his army — with 
additional contingents levied in his course — and probably with 
Thracian volunteers joining him in the hopes of plunder. 
The road along which he had marched was still shown with 
solemn reverence by the Thracians, and protected both from 
intruders and from tillage, even in the days of Herodotus.^ 
The Macedonian princes, the lost of his western tributaries, in 
whose territory he now found himself — together with the Thes- 
salian Aleuadas — undertook to conduct him farther. Nor did 
the task as yet appear difficult : what steps the Greeks were 
taking to oppose him, shall be related in the coming chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

PROCEEDINGS IN GREECE FROM THE BATTLE OF MARATHON 
TO THE TIME OF THE BATTLE OF THERMOPYL® 

Our information respecting the affairs of Greece immediately 
after the repulse of the Persians from Marathon, is very scanty. 

KleomenSs and Leotychides, the two kings of Sparta (the 
former belonging to the elder or Eurystheneid, the latter to 
the younger or the Prokleid, race), had conspired for the 
purpose of dethroning the former Prokleid king Demaratus : 
and Kleomen€s had even gone so far as to tamper with the 
Delphian priestess for this purpose. His manoeuvre being 
betrayed shortly afterwards, he was so alarmed at the dis- 
pleasure of the Spartans, that he retired into Thessaly, and 
from thence into Arcadia, where he employed the powerful 
influence of his regal character and heroic lineage to arm the 
Arcadian people against his countjy. The Spartans, •alarmed 
in their turn, voluntarily invited him back with a promise of 
amnesty. But bis renewed lease did not last long. His 
habitual violence of character became aggravated into decided 
insanity, insomuch that he struck with Ms stick whomsoever 
he met ; and his relatives were farced to confine him in chains 
under a Helot sentinel. By severe menaces, he one day con- 
strained this man to give him his sword,, with which he 
mangled himself dreadfully and perished,' So shocking a death 
was certain td receive a religious interpretation: yet which, 

' Herodot vH. ii5. , 
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among the misdeeds of his life, had drawn down upon him the 
divine wrath, was a point difficult to determine. Most of the 
Greeks imputed it to the sin of his having corrupted the 
Pythian priestess.^ But the Athenians and Argeians were 
each disposed to an liypothesis of their own — the former 
believed that the gods had thus punished the Spartan king for 
having cut timber in the sacred grove of Eleusis — the latter 
recognised the avenging hand of the hero Argus, whose grove 
Kleomenes had burnt, along with so many suppliant warriors 
who had taken sanctuary in it. Without pronouncing between 
these different suppositions, Herodotus contents himself with 
expressing his opinion that the miserable death of Kleomenes 
was an atonement for his conduct to Demaratus. But what 
surprises us most is, to hear that the Spartans, usually more 
disposed than other Greeks to refer every striking phenomenon 
to divine agency, recognised on this occasion nothing but a 
vulgar physical cause : Kleomenes had gone mad (they ^rmed) 
through habits of intoxication, leaiut from some Scythian 
envoys who had come to Sparta.® 

The death of Kleomenes, and the discredit thrown on his 
character, emboldened the JEginetans to prefer a complaint at 
Sparta respecting their ten hostages, whom Kleomenfis and 
Leotychidls had taken away from the island, a little before 
the invasion of Attica by the Persians under Datis, and de- 
posited at Athens as guarantee to the Athenians against 
aggression from .lEgina at that critical moment. LeotychidSs 
was the surviving auxiliary of Kleomenes in the requisition of 
these hostages, . and against him the jrEginetans complained. 
Though the proceeding -was one unquestionably beneficial to 
the general cause of Greece,® yet such was the actual dis- 
pleasure of the Lacediemonians against the deceased king and 
Ms acts, that the survivor Leotychid§s was brought to a public 
trial, and condemned to be delivered up as prisoner in atone- 
ment to the .iEginetans. The latter were about to carry away 
their prisoner, when a dignified Spartan named Theasid^s, 
pointed out to them the danger which they were incurring by 
such an indignity against the regal person. The Spartans (he 
observed) had passed sentence under feelmgs of temporary 
wrath, which would probably be exchanged for sympathy if 
they saw the sentence executed. 

Accordingly the jSginetans contented themselves with stipu- 

* Herodot. vi, 74, 75. * Herodot. vi. 84, 

* Herodot. vi. 61 . KKto/tivta, i 6 vra iv tf Alylyp, kal tcoivk rp 'SKAdSi 
iiyaOii vponpyaCinwoy, &c. 
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lating that Leotychidcs should accompany them to Athens 
and redemand their hostages detained there. The Athenians 
refused to give up the hostages, in spite of the emphatic terms 
in which the Spartan king set forth the sacred obligation of 
restoring a deposit.^ They justified the refusal in part by 
saying that the deposit had been lodged by the two kings 
jointly, and could not be surrendered to one of them alone. 
But they probably recollected that the hostages were jilaced 
with them less as a deposit than as a security against Aiginetan 
hostility — which security they were not disposed to forego. 

Leoty'chides having been obliged to retire without success, 
the .iEginetans resolved to adopt measures of retaliation for 
themselves. They waited for the period of a solemn festival 
celebrated every fifth year at Sunium; on which occasion a 
ship, peculiarly equipped and carrying some of the leading 
Athenians as Theors or sacred envoys, sailed thither from 
Athens. This ship they found means to capture, and carried 
all on board prisoners to .iEgina. Whether an exchange took 
place, or whether the prisoners and hostages on both sides 
were put to death, we do not know. But the consequence of 
their proceeding was an active and decided war between' 
Athens and Aigina,® beginning seemingly about 488 or 487 n.c., 
and lasting until 481 B.c., the year preceding the invasion of 
Xerxes. 

An .^ginetan citizen named Nikodromus took advantage of 
this war to further a plot against the government of the island. 
Having been before banished (as he thought unjustly), he now 
organised a revolt of the people against the ruling oligarchy, 
concerting .'with the Athenians a simultaneous invasion in 
support of his plan. Accordingly on the appointed day he 
rose with his partisans in arms and took possession of the Old 
Town — a strong post which had been superseded in course of 

^ Herodot. vi. 85 ; compare vi. 49-73, and chap, xxxvi. of this History. 

B Herodot. vi. 87, 88. 

Instead of iji* -yip Sii Totri 'AStivatoKri itevr^pits iiri (vi. 87), I 

follow the reading^ proposed by Schdmann and sanctioned by Boeckh— 
rtvrertipis. It is hardly conceivable that the Athenians at that time 
should have Imd any ships with five 'banks of oars (irsvr^fiqr) : moreover, 
apart from this objection, the word irtrripTis makes considerable embarrass- 
ment in the sentence ; see Boeckh, Urkunden liber das Atlische Seewesen, 
chap. vii. pp. 7S, 76. 

The elder Dionysius of Syracuse is said to have been the first Greek who 
constructed vwlipets or' quinquereme ships (Diodor. xiv. 40, 41). 

There were many distinct pentaSterides, or' solemnities celebrated eveiy 
fifth year, included among the religious customs of Athens : see Aristoteles 
— noAir. Frap'm. xxvii. ed. Neumann; Follux, viii,. 187. 
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time by the more modern city on the sea-shore, less protected 
though more convenient^ But no Athenians appeared, and 
without them he was unable to maintain his footing. _ He was 
obliged to make his escape from the island, after witnessing 
the complete defeat of his partisans ; a large body of whom, 
seven hundred in number, fell into the hands of the govern- 
ment, and were led out for execution. One man alone among 
these prisoners burst his chains, fled to the sanctuary of 
Demfiter Thesmophorus, and was fortunate enough to seize 
the handle of the door before he was overtaken. In spite of 
every’ effort to drag him away by force, he clung to it with 
convulsive grasp. His pursuers did not venture to put him to 
death in such a position, but they severed the hands from the 
body and then executed him, leaving the hands still hanging to 
and grasping ■ the door-handle, where they seem to have long 
remained without being taken off. Destruction of the seven 
hundred prisoners does not seem to have drawn down upon 
the .^Eginetan oligarchy either vengeance from the gods or 
censure from their contemporaries. But the violation of 
sanctuary, in the case of that one unfortunate man whose 
hands were cut off, was a crime which the goddess Dfimfiter 
never forgave. More than fifty years afterwards, in the first 
year of the Peloponnesian war, the .^Eginetans, having been 
previously conquered by Athens, were finally expelled from 
their island ; such expulsion was the divine' judgement upon 
them for this ancient impiety, which half a century of continued 
expiatory sacrifice had not been sufficient to wipe out.^ 

' See Thocyd. i. 8. 

The acropolis at Athens, having been the primitive city inhahited, bore 
the name of The City even in the time of Thucydides (ii. 15), at a time when 
Athens and Peireens covered so large a region around and near it. 

** Herodot vi. 91. xvifxs Si KeTvm IforeijmKviai Saar rdivi irunmarfip<ri. 
The word, nitvai for ixUvai, “ those hands," appears so little suitable in 
this phrase, that I rather imagine the real reading to have been keiwI (the 
Ionic dialect for Kcral), “Ae hands with nothing attached to them:” 
compare a phrase not very unlike, Homer, Iliad, iii. 376, Ketvii T(iu(jiciXe<a 
S/i‘ tirieero, &c. 

Compare the narrative of the arrest of the Spartan king Fausanias, and 
of the manner in which he was treated when in sanctuary at the temple of 
AthdnS Chalkitekos (Thucyd. i. 134). 

^ Herodot. vi. 91. 'Aire Tohrov ksI iyos tyivero, ri iKBiffcurSai 
oi(£ olof r« iyiravra Ivi/atxavdlitrot, ^^Biitrav imearitres wpirepm' ix 
T^s v^iraw ij <T<j)t tiueav yey4(f9ou viiv flei!)'.’ 

Compare TTiucyd. ii. 37 about the final expulsion from ^gimi. The 
Laced^onians assigned to these expelled .^^ginetans a new anode in the 
territory of Thytea, on the eastern coast of Peloponnesus, where they were 
attacked, taken prisoners, and put to death by the Athenians, in the eiphth 
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The Athenians who were to have assisted Nikodromus 
arrived at j®gina one day too late. Their proceedings had 
been delayed by the necessity of borrowing twenty triremes 
from the Corinthians, in addition to fifty of their own : with 
these seventy sail they defeated the jEginetans, who met them 
with a fleet of equal number — ^and then landed on the island. 
The JiEginetans solicited aid firom Argos, but that city was 
either too much displeased with them, or too much exhausted 
by the defeat sustained from the Spartan Kleomen^s, to grant 
it. Nevertheless, one thousand Argeian volunteers, under a 
distinguished champion of the pentathlon named Eurybatcs, 
came to their assistance, and a vigorous war w’as carried on, 
with varying success, against the Athenian armament. 

At sea, the Athenians sustained a defeat, being attacked at 
a moment when their fleet was in disorder, so that they lost 
four ships with their crews : on land they were more successful, 
and few of the Argeian volunteers survived to return home. 
The general of the latter, Eurybatcs, confiding in bis great 
personal strength and skill, challenged the best of the Atheniatr 
warriors to single combat. He slew three of them in succes- 
sion, but the arm of the fourth, S6phan6s of Dekeleia, was 
victorious, and proved fatal to him.^ At length the invaders 
were obliged to leave the island without any decisive result, 
and the war seems to have been prosecuted by frequent 
descents and privateering on both sides — in which Nikodromus 
and the .^ginetan exilesj planted by Athens on the coast of 
Attica near Svmium, took an active part;® the advantage on 
the whole being on side of Athens. 

The general course of this war, and especially the failure of 
the enterprise concerted with Nikodromus in consequence of 
delay in borrowing sliips from Corinth, were well calculated to 

year of the war (Thucyd. iv. 57). Now Herodotus, while he mentions the 
expulsion, docs not allude to their subsequent and still more calamitous 
fate. Had he known the fact, he could hardly have &iled to notice it, as 
a further consummation of the divine judgement. We may reasonably 
presume ignorance in this case, which would tend to supj^rt the opinion 
thrown out in a preceding diapter (a xxxUi.l resTCCling the date of 
composition of his history — in the earliest years of the Peloponnesian 
war, 

* Herodot. ix. 7 $. 

^ Herodot. vi. 90, 91, 93, 93. Thucyd. L 41. About Sdpbanis, compare 

75 - * ' . 

How much damage was done such a privateering war, between 
counlrics so near as j^^na end Attica, may be seen hy the more detailed 
description of a later war of the same kind in 388 b.c, (Xenophon, 
Hellenic. V. i). 
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impress upon the Athenians the necessity of enlarging their 
naval force. And it is from the present time that we trace 
among them the first growth of that decided tendency towards 
maritime activity, which coincided so happily with the ex- 
pansion of their democracy, and opened a new phase in 
Grecian history, as well as a new career for themselves. 

The exciting effect produced upon them by the repulse of 
the Persians at Marathon has been dwelt upon in a preceding 
chapter. MiltiadSs, the victor in that field, having been 
removed from the scene under circumstances already described, 
Aristeides and Themistoklfes became the chief men at Athens ; 
and the former was chosen archon during the succeeding year. 
His exemplary uprightness in magisterial functions ensured to 
him lofty esteem from the general public, not without a certain 
proportion of active enemies, some of them sufferers by his 
justice. These enemies naturally became partisans of his rival 
Themistoklfis, who had all the talents necessary for bringing them 
into co-operation. The rivalry between the two chiefs became 
so bitter and menacing, that even Aristeidfis himself is reported 
to have said, “If the Athenians were wise they would cast both 
of us into the barathrum,” Under such circumstances it is not 
too much to say that the peace of the country was preserved 
mainly by the institution called Ostracism, the true character 
of which I have already explained. After three or four years 
of continued political rivalry, the two chiefs appealed to a vote 
of ostracism, and Aristeides was banished. 

Of the particular points on which their rivalry turned, we 
are unfortunately little informed. But it is highly probable 
that one of them was, the important change of policy above 
alluded to — the conversion of Athens from a land-power into a 
sea-power, — the development of this new and stirring element 
in the minds of the people. By all authorities, this change of 
policy is ascribed principally and specially to Themistoklfis.^ 
On that account, if for no other reason, AristeidSs would 
probably be found opposed to it: but it was moreover a 
change not in harmony with that old-fashioned Hellenism, 
undisturbed uniformity of life, and narrow range of active duty 
and experience — ^which Aristeides seems to have approved in 
common with the subsequent philosophers. The seaman was 
naturally more of a wanderer and cosmopolite than the heavy- 
armed soldier : the modern Greek seaman even at this moment 
is so to a remarkable degree, distinguished for the variety of 


^ Plutarch, Themist, c. lo. 
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his ideas, and the quickness of his intelligence.^ The land- 
service was a type of steadiness and inflexible ranks, the sea- 
service that of mutability and adventure. Such was the idea 
strongly entertained by Plato and other philosophers : ^ though 
we may remark that they do not render justice to the Athenian 
seaman. His training was fe.r more perfect and laborious, 
and his habits of obedience far more complete,® than that 
of the Athenian hoplite or horseman; a training beginning 
with Themistokles, and reaching its full perfection about the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war. 

In recommending extraordinary efforts to create a navy as 

^ See Mr. Galt’s interesting account of the Hydriot sailors; Voyages and 
Travels in the htediterranean, p. 376-37S (London, 1803). 

“ The city of Hydra originated in a small colony of boatmen belonging 
to the Morea, who took refuge in the island from the tyranny of the Turks, 
About forty yeais ^o they had multiplied to a considerable number, their 
little village began to assume the appeamnee of a town, and they had 
cargoes that went as far as Constantinople. In their mercantile transactions, 
the Hydriots acquired the reputation of greater integrity than the other 
Greeks, as well as of being the most intrepid navigators in the Archipelago ; 
and they were of course regularly preferred. Their industry and honesty 
obtained its reward. The islands of Spezzia, Paros, Myconi, and Ipsara, 
resemble Hydra in their institutions, and possess the same chaiacter for 
commercial activity. In paying their sailors, Hydro and its sister islands 
have a peculiar custom. The vmole amount of the freight is considered as 
a common stock, from which the charges of victualling the ship are deducted. 
Tlie remainder is then divided into two equal parts : one is allotted to the 
crew and equally shared among them without reference to age or rank; 
the other part is appropriated to the ship and captain. The capital of the 
cargo is a trust given to the captain and crew on certain fixed conditions. 
The character and manners of the Hydriot sailors, from the moral effect of 
these customs, are much superior in regularity to the ideas that we are apt 
to entertain of sailors. They are sedate, well-dressed, well-bred, shrewd, 
informed, and speculative. They seem to form a class, in the orders of 
mankind, which has no existence among us. By their voyages, they aewire 
a liberality of notion which we expect only among gentlemen, while in uieir 
domestic circum-slances their conduct is suitable to their condition. The 
Greeks are all traditionary liistorians, and possess much of that kind of 
knowledge to which the term learning is usually applied. This, mingled 
with the other information of the Hydriots, gives them that advantageous 
character of mind which I think they possess.” 

® Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 705, 706, Plutarch, Themistokles, c. 19. 
Isokmtes, Panathenaic. c. 43. 

Plutarch, Philnpoemen, c. 14. IIXV 'EvraiuiyiiySai/ pip tv\ai \iyov(tiv 
inpovPTa ye&irat r&v Kccri 9d\a<r<fav rehs a-AXirar, itras airfi pi 

JtASuiriy iyrl povtpwy dirKirUy, teari TD^drteya, yavrat yeydpeyoi kcA Sia^Sa- 
phnet, HvpiucTOP in rris 'Airias xal rSv piauy iveKBeiv iiutvaUis ; compare 
vii. p. 301. 

® See the remarkable passage in Xenophon (Memorab. iii. 5, 19), 
attesting that the Hoplites and the Hippeis, the persons first in rank in 
the city, were also the most disobedient on military service. 


n 2 
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well as to acquire nautical practice, Themistokles displayed all 
that sagacious appreciation of the circumstances and dangers 
of the time, for which Thucydides gives him credit : and there 
can be no doubt that Aristeidfis, though the honester politician 
of the two, was at this particular crisis the less essential to his 
country. Not only was there the struggle with AEgina, a 
maritime power equal or more than equd, and within sight of 
the Athenian harbour — but there was also in the distance a 
still more formidable contingency to guard against. The 
Persian armament had been &iven with disgrace from Attica 
back to Asia; but the Persian monarch still remained with 
undiminished means of aggression as well as increased thirst 
for revenge; and ThemistoklSs knew well that the danger 
from that quarter would recur greater than ever. He believed 
that it would recur again in the same way, by an expedition 
across the AEgean like that of Datis to Marathon ; ^ against 
which the best defence would be found in a numerous and 
well-trained fleet. Nor could the large preparations of Darius 
for renewmg the attack remain unlcnown to a vigilant observer, 
extending as they did over so many Greeks subject to the 
Persian empire. Such positive warning was more than enough 
to stimulate the active genius of ThemistoklSs, who now 
prevailed upon his countrymen to begin with energy the work 
of maritime preparation, as well against as agamst 

Persia.® Not only were two hundred new ships built, and 
citizens trained as seamen — but the important work was com- 
menced, duiii^ the year when Themistoklfis was either archon 
or general, of forming and fortifying a new harbour for Athens 
at Peirseus, instead of the ancient open bay of PhalSmm. The 
latter was indeed somewhat nearer to the city, but Peirseus 
with its three separate natural ports,® admitting of being dosed 
mid fortified, was incomparably superior in safety as well as 
in convenience. It is not too mu(^ to say, with Herodotus 
— that the AEginetan “war was the salvation of Greece, by 
constraining the Athenians to make themselves a maritime 
power,” * The whole efficiency of the resistance subsequently 
made to Xerxes turned upon this new movement, in the 
organisation of Athens, allowed as, it was to attain tolerable 

^ Thacyd. i. 93- (Themistoklds) T^i 0 a(riKias crrpanas n^v icttfrik 

iikeuraav fipodpr finropuripop -nis Kwrh eSifap, 

• ® Thucyd. L 14. Herodot. vii. 144. 

* Thucyd. i. 93. 

*,Heiodpt. vii. 144. OS™ yip i <ir6htpos ovirrip ftfun tirt fi/p 
'EXX'dSi^ Spayiaitras BcAairfflous ytpit/Sit ’AiriPalovs. 

Thmyd. i, 18. Pam/tol iy^poPTo, • ’ ' ' 
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completeness through a fortunate concurrence of accidents; 
for the important delay of ten years, between the defeat of 
Marathon and the fresh invasion by which it was to be avenged, 
was in truth the result of accident. First, the revolt of Egj-pt ; 
next, the death of Darius ; thirdly, the indifference of Xerxes 
at his first accession towards Hellenic matters — ^postponed 
until 480 B.C., an invasion which would naturally have been 
undertaken in 487 or 486 b.c., and which would , have found 
Athens at that time without her wooden walls — the great 
engine of her subsequent salvation. 

Another accidental help, without which the new fleet could 
not have been built — a considerable amount of public money— 
was also by good fortune now available to the Athenians. It is 
first in an emphatic passage of the poet.iEschylus, and next from 
Herodotus on the present occasion, that we hear of the silver 
mines of Laurium ^ in Attica, and the valuable produce which 
they rendered to the state. They were situated in the southern 
portion of the territory, not very far from the promontory of 
Sunium,’’ amidst a district of low hills which extended across 
much of the space between the eastern sea at Thorikus, and the 
western at Anaphlystus. At what time they first began to be 
worked, we have no information ; but it seems hardly possible 
that they could have been worked with any spirit or profitable 
result, until after the expulsion of Hippias and the establishment 
of the democratical constitution of iOeisthenes. Neither the 
strong local factions, by which different portions of Attica were 
set against each other before the time of Peisistratiis — ^nor the 
rule of that despot succeeded by his two sons — were likely to 
afford confidence and encouragement. But when the democ- 
racy of KleisthenSs first brought Attica into one systematic and 
comprehensive whole, with equal rights assigned to each part, 
and with a common centre at, Athens — the power of that 
central government over the mineral wealth of the country, and 
its means of binding the whole people to respect agreements 

^ .(Eschylns, Persae, 235. 

^ Tire mountain region of Laurium has been occasionally visited by 
modem travellers, but never carefolly surveyed until 1836, when Hr. 
Fiedler examined it mineralogically by order of the present Gredr gov«n- 
ment. See his Reisen durch Gricchmland, vol. i. pp. 39, 7$;. The r^on 
is now little better, than a desert, but Fiedler espe^ly notices' the meat 
natural' fertility of the plain near Thorikus, together with the good harlot 
at that place — both circumstances of great Value at the time when the mines 
■were in work. Many remains are seen of .shaits sunk in ancient, timesr— 
and sunk in so workmanlike a manner as to satis^'the eye of a miner of .the 
present day. — p. 76. , , 
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concluded with individual undertakers, would give a new stimu- 
lus to private speculation in the district of Laurium, It was 
the practice of the Athenian government either to sell, or to let 
for a long term of years, particular districts of this productive 
region to individuals or companies ; on consideration partly of 
a sum or fine paid down, partly of a reserved rent equal to one 
twenty-fourth part of the gross produce. 

We are told by Herodotus that there was in the Athenian 
treasury, at the time when Themistokles made his proposition 
to enlarge the naval force, a great sum ^ arising from the Laurian 
mines, out of which a distribution was on the point of being 
made among the citizens— ten drachms to each man. This 
great amount in hand must probably have been the produce of 
the purchase-money or fines received from recent sales, since 
the small annual reserved rent can hardly have been accumu- 
lated during many successive years. New and enlarged enter- 
prises in mines must be supposed to have been recently begun 
by individuals under contract with the government : otherwise 
there could hardly have been at the moment so overflowing an 
exchequer, or adequate means for the special distribution con- 
templated. Themistokles availed himself of this precious 
opportunity — set forth the necessities of the war with .^Egina, 
and the still more formidable menace from the great enemy in 
Asia — and prevailed upon the people to forego the promised 
distribution for the purpose of obtaining an efficient navy.® 

^ Heiodot. vii. 144. *Ot« ’AS^vatonri ■xpriniirKy ixvyihwi iv 

Koir^i r&v HfriWav iript wpoir^KBe rav aTth havptlov, (iitKKov 

AcEjcirSat opxvf^y !l«a(rros f 4 Ka ipctxfiis, 

* All the inforination — tuifortunately it is very scanty — which we possess 
respecting the ancient mines of Laurium, is brought together in the valuable 
Dissertation of M. Boeckh, translated and appended to the Englisli 
translation of his Public Economy of Athens. He discusses the fact stated 
in this chapter of Herodotus, in sect. 8 of that Dissertation ; but there are 
many of his remarks in wbiim I cannot concur. 

After multiplying ten dracbmse by the assumed number of 20,000 Athenian 
citizens, making a sum total distributed of 33^ talents, be goes on — “That 
the distribution was made annually might have been presumed from the 
principles of the Athenian administration, without the testimony of 
Cornelius Nepos. We are not therefore to suppose that the savings of 
several years are meant, nor merely a surplus ; but that all the public 
mon^ arising from the mines, as it was not requited for any other object, 
was divided among the members of the community " (p. 632}, 

We are hardly authorised to conclude from the passage of Herodotus 
that all the sum received firotn the mines was about to be distributed. The 
treasury was very rich, and a distribution was about to be made — but it 
doM not follow that nothing was to be left in the treasury after the distri- 
bution. Acctndingly, all calculations of the total produce of the mines, 
based upon this passage of Herodotus, are uncertain. Nor is it clear that 
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One cannot doubt that there must have been many speakers 
who would try to make themselves popular by opposing this 
proposition and supporting the distribution ; insomuch that the 
power of the people generally to feel the force of a distant 
motive as predominant over a present gain, deserves notice as 
an earnest of their approaching greatness. 

Immense indeed was the recompense reaped for this self- 
denial, not merely by Athens but by Greece generally, when the 
preparations of Xerxes came to be matured, and his armament 
■was understood to be approaching. The orders for equipment 
of ships and laying in of provisions, issued by the Great King 
to his subject Greeks in Asia, the .iEgean, and Thrace, would of 
course become known throughout Greece Proper; especially 
the vast labour bestowed on the canal of Mount Athos, which 
would be the theme of wondering talk with every Thasian or 
Akanthian citizen who visited the festival games in Pelopon- 
nesus. All these premonitory evidences ■were public enough, 
without any need of that elaborate stratagem whereby the- 
exiled Demaratus is alleged to have secretly transmitted, from 
Susa to Sparta, intelligence of the approaching expedition.^ 
The formal announcements of Xerxes all designated Athens as 

there was any regular annual distribution, unless we are to take the passage 
of Coraelius Nepos as proving it t but lie talks rather about the magistrates 
employing this money for j obbing purposes — not about a regular distribution 
(“Kam cum peennia pubiica quse ex metallis redibat, largitione'magislra- 
tuum quotannis periret.” Corn. Hep. Themist. c. 2). A story is told by 
Folytenus, from whomsoever he copied it — of a sum of 100 talents in the 
treasury, which Themistokids persuaded the people to hand over to 100 
rich men, for the purpose of being expended as the latter might direct, with 
an obligation to reimburse the money in case the people were not satisfied 
with the expenditure these rich men employed each the sum aurarded to 
him in building a new ship, much to the satisfaction of the people (Polysen. 
i, 30), This story differs materially from that of Herodotus, and we 
cannot venture either to blend the two together or to rely upon Polysenus 
separately. 

1 imagine that the sum of 33 talents, or 50 talents, necessary for the 
distribution, formed part of a larger sum lying in the treasury, arising from 
the mines. ThemisCokIds persuaded the people to employ the sum 
in shipbuilding, which of course implied that the distribution was to be 
renounced. Whether there had been distributions of a similar kind in 
former years, as M. Boeckh afiirms, is a matter on which we have no 
evidence. M. Boeckh seems to me not to have kept in view the fact 
(which he himself states just before) that there were two sources of receipt 
into the treasury — original purchase-money paid down, and reserved annual 
rent. It is from the former source that 1 imagine the la^e sum lymg in 
the treasury to have been derived ; the small reserved rent probably went 
among the annual items of the state-budget. 

1 Herodot. ■vii. 239. 
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the special object of his wrath and vengeance.^ Other Grecian 
cities might thus hope to escape without miscliief ; so that the 
prospect of the great invasion did not at first provoke among 
them any unanimous dispositions to resist. Accordingly, when 
the first heralds despatched by Xer-xes from Sardis in the 
autumn of 481 b.c., a little before his march to the Hellespont, 
addressed themselves to the different cities with demand of 
earth and water, many were disposed to comply. Neither to 
Athens, nor to Sparta, were any heralds sent ; and these two 
cities were thus from the beginning identified in interest and 
in the necessity of defence. Both- of them sent, in this trying 
moment, to consult the Delphian oracle ; while both at the 
same time joined to convene a Pan-Hellenic congress at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, for the purpose of organising resistance 
against the expected Invader. 

I have in the preceding chapters pointed out the various steps 
whereby the separate states of Greece were gradually brought, 
even against their own natural instincts, into something ap- 
proaching more nearly to political union. The present con- 
gress, assembled under the influence of common fear from 
Persia, has more of a Pan-Heilenic chamcter than any political 
event which has yet occurred in Grecian history. It extends 
far beyond the range of those Peloponnesian states who con- 
stitute the immediate allies of Sparta : it comprehends Athens, 
and is even summoned m part by her strenuous instigation : 
moreover, it seeks to combine every city of Hellenic race and 
language, however distant, which can be induced to take part 
in it — even the Kretans, Korkyrteans, and Sicilians. It is true 
that all these states do not actually come, — but earnest efforts 
me made to induce them to come. The dispersed brethren of 
the Hellenic family are entreated to marshal themselves in the 
same ranks for a joint political purpose ® — the defence of the 
common hearth and metropolis of the race. This is a new 
fact in Grecian history, opening scenes and ideas unlike to 
anything which has gone before — enlarging prodigiously the 
functions and duties connected with that headship of Greece 
which had hitherto been in the hands of Sparta, but which is 
about to become too comprehensive for her to manage — and 
thus introducing increased habits of co-operation among the 
subordinate states, as well as rival hopes of aggrandisement 

1 Herodot. vii. 8-138. 

* Herodot vii. 145. 9 poy 4 i<raVTtt rf iv re yiretro to 'EXA.qvw&v, K»l 
ct ffoyKi^an-es reoirh erpitrirauy rdvret, Sis SetySv imivreiy iaotas vitri 
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among the leaders. The congress at the Isthmus of Corinth 
marks such further advance in the centralising tendencies of 
Greece, and seems at first to promise an onward march in 
the same direction : but the promise will not be found realised. 

Its first step was indeed one of inestimable value. IVhile 
most of the deputies present came prepared, in the name of 
their respective cities, to swear reciprocal fidelity and brother- 
hood, they also addressed all their efforts to appease the feuds 
and dissensions which reigned among particular members of 
their own meeting. Of these the most prominent, as well as 
the most dangerous, was the war still subsisting between Athens 
and AEgina. The latter was not exempt, even now, from sus- 
picions of medising^ (i. e. embracing the cause of the Persians), 
which had been raised by her giving earth and water ten years 
before to Darius. But her present conduct afforded no coun- 
tenance to such suspicions : she took earnest part in the con- 
gress as well as in the joint measures of defence, and willingly 
consented to accommodate her difference with Athens.® In 
this work of reconciling feuds, so essential to the safety of 
Greece, the Athenian Themistokl6s took a prominent part, as 
well as Cheileos of Tegeain Arcadia.® The congress proceeded 
to send envoys and solicit co-operation from such cities as were 
yet either equivocal or indifferent, especially Argos, Korkyr^ 
and the Kretan and Sicilian Greeks ; and at the same time to 
despatch spies across to Sardis, for the purpose of learning the 
state and prospects of the assembled army. 

These spies presently returned, having been detected, and 
condemned to death by the Persian generals, but released by 
express order of Xerxes, who directed that the full strength of his 
assembled armament should be shown to them, in order that 
the terror of the Greeks might be thus magnified. The step 
was well calculated for such a purpose : but&e discouragement 
throughout Greece was already extreme, at this critical period 
when the storm was about to burst upon them. Even to in- 
telligent and well-meaning Greeks, much more to the carel^s, 
the timid, or the treacherous — ^Xerxes with his countless host 
appeared irresistible, and indeed something more than huraan.^ 
Of course such an impression would be encouraged by the large 
number of Greeks already his tributaries: and we may even 
trace the manifestation of a wish to get rid of the Athenians. 

^ Herodot. vlii. 92. ® Her odbt. vil. 145. 

® Plutarch, Themistokl. c. lo. About Cheileos, Herodot. ix. 9. 

^ Herodot. vil. 203. ai yip Behr tTmt rby ArtifwB #irl riji/ ‘EWdSo, iXX" 
Si/Bpwway, &c. : compare also vii. 56.. 
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altogether, as the chief objects of Persian vengeance and chief 
hindrance to tranquil submission. This despair of the very 
continuance of Hellenic life and autonomy breaks forth even 
from the sanctuary of Hellenic religion, the Delphian temple ; 
when the Athenians, in their distress and uncertainty, sent to 
consult the oracle. Hardly had their two envoys performed 
the customary sacrifices, and sat down in the inner chamber 
near the priestess AristonikS, when she at once exclaimed — 
“Wretched men, why sit ye there? Quit your land and city, 
and flee afar ! Head, body, feet, and hands are alike rotten : 
fire and sword, in the train of the Syrian chariot, shall over- 
whelm you : nor oxiiy your city, but other cities also, as well as 
many even of the temples of the gods — which are now sweating 
and trembling with fear, and foreshadow, by drops of blood on 
their roofs, the hard calamities impending. Get ye away from 
the sanctuary, with your souls steeped in sorrow.” ^ 

So terrific a reply had rarely escaped from the lips of the 
priestess. The envoys were struck to the earth by it, and durst 
not carry it back to Athens. In their sorrow they were en- 
couraged yet to hope by an influential Delphian citizen named 
Timon (we trace here as elsewhere the underhand working of 
these leading Delphians on the priestess), who advised them to 
provide themselves with the characteristic marks of supplica- 
tion, and to approach the oracle a second time in that imploring 
guise : “ O lord, we pray thee (they said), have compassion 
on these boughs of supplication, and deliver to us something 
more comfortable concerning our country; else we quit not 
thy sanctuary, but remain here, until death.” Upon which the 
priestess replied — “Ath6n6 with all her prayers and all her 
sagacity cannot propitiate Olympian Zeus.® But this assurance 
I will give you, firm as adamant When everything else in the 
land of Kekrops shall be taken, Zeus grants to AthlnS that the 

r Herodot vii. 140 — 

troK aSifroto, KcunU hrtKiSvofre Bv/tAv, 

The general sense and scope of the oracle appears to me clear, in this 
case, ft is a sentence of nothing but desolation and sadness ; though B.’tiir 
and Sebweighhuser with other commentators try to infuse into it some- 
thing of encouragement by consttuing BaiUv, fertiimle. The translation of 
Valla and Schultz is nearer to the trudi. But even when the general sense 
of an oracle is plain (which it hardly ever is), the particular phrases are 
always wild and vague. 

* Herodot. vu. 141 — 

Oil SAvarai. IlaAASf AC 'OKAfmiov 
Atcnro/i^n) voMoun \6yoK xal miKiig, 

Compare with this the declaration of Apollo to Croesus of Lydia (i, qi). 
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wooden wall alone shall remain unconquered, to defend you and 
your children. Stand not to await the assailing horse and foot 
from the continent, but turn your backs and retire : you shall 
yet live to fight another day. O divine Salamis, thou too shalt 
destroy the children of women, either at the seed-time or at the 
harvest." ^ 

This second answer was a sensible mitigation of the first. It 
left open some hope of escape, though faint, dark and unintel- 
ligible : and the envoys wrote it down to carry back to Athens, 
not concealing probably the terrific sentence which had preceded 
it. When read to the people, the obscurity of the meaning 
provoked many different interpretations. What was meant by 
“ the wooden wall ” ? Some supposed that the acropolis itself, 
which had originally been surrounded with a wooden palisade, 
was the refuge pointed out ; but the greater number, and 
among them most of those who were by profession expositors 
of prophecy, maintained that the wooden wall indicated the 
fleet. But these professional expositors, while declaring that 
the god bade them go on shipboard, deprecated all idea of a 
naval battle, and insisted on the necessity of abandoning Attica 
for ever. The last lines of the oracle, wherein it was said that 
Salamis would destroy the children of women, appeared to them 
to portend nothing but disaster in the event of a naval combat. 

Such was the opinion of those who passed for the best ex- 
positors of the divine will. It harmonised completely with the 
despairing temper then prevalent, heightened by the terrible 
sentence pronounced in the first oracle. Emigration to some 
foreign land presented itself as the only hope of safety even 
for their persons. The fate of Athens, — and of Greece gene- 
rally, which would have been helpless without Athens, — now 
hung upon a thread, when Themistokl6.s, the great originator 
of the fleet, interposed with equal steadfastness of heart and in- 
genuity, to ensure the proper use of it. He contended that if 
the god had intended to designate Salamis as the scerie of a 
naval disaster to the Greeks, that island would have been called 
in the oracle by some such epithet as “ wretched Salamis : " but 
the fact that it was ternied “ divine Salamis,” indicated that the 
parties, destined to perish there, were the enemies, of Greece, not 
the Greeks themselves. He encouraged his countrymen there- 
fore to abandon their city and country, and to trust themselves 

I' T«tXP5 TpiToyevcb iiSktvQV dtSoi Zedp 

Movvov rcAf dciV) th oi riKva. 7* 


*0 <rd r^Kva yvv<uK&Vt (Herodot. idi' 141.) 
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to the fleet as the wooden wall recommended by the god, 
but with full determination to fight and conquer on board.^ 
Great indeed were the consequences which turned upon this 
bold stretch of exegetical conjecture. Unless the Athenians had 
been persuaded, by some plausible show of interpretation, that 
the sense of the oracle encouraged instead of forbidding a 
naval combat, they would in their existing depression have 
abandoned all thought of resistance. 

Even with the help of an encouraging interpretation, however, 
nothing less than the most unconquerable resolution and patriot- 
ism could have enabled the Athenians to bear up against such 
terrific denunciations from the Delphian god, and persist in re- 
sistance in place of seeking safety by emigration. Herodotus 
emphatically impresses this truth upon his readers : ® nay, he 
even steps out of his way to do so, proclaiming Athens as the 
real saviour of Greece. Writing as he did about the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war — at a time when Athens, having at- 
tained the maximum of her empire, was alike feared, hated, and 
admired, by most of the Grecian states— he knows that the 
opinion which he is giving will be unpopular with his hearers 
generally, and he apologises for it as something wrung from him 
against his will by the force of the evidence.* Not only did the 

^ Herodot. vii, 143. @eiuffToic\iovs ‘ASpi'afot 

raSri a^i (yyoiirav alper^rtpa tlvat /toAAoi' t 4 rUr XPVi>'fu>?>. 6 y»F, ot oin 
iav veaiitaxbl» SKhiirdyras x^PVP tV "Atti*}))', ahKvy rwi 

oMCfiv, 

There is every reason to accept the statement of Herodotus as true, 
respecting these oracles delivered to the Athenians, and the debiited inter- 
pretation of them. They must have been discussed publicly in the Athenian 
assembly, and Herodotus may have conversed with persons who bad heard 
the discussion. Respecting the other oracle which ne states to have been 
delivered to the Spartans-Mntimating that either Sparta must be conquered 
or a king of Sparta must perish — ^we may reasonably doubt whether it was 
in existence before the battle of Thermopylm (Herodot. vii. 220). 

The later writers, Justin (ii. 12), ComeUus Hepos (c. 2), and Polytenus 
(j- 30), give an account of the proceeding of Themistoklfis, inferior to 
Herodotus in vivacity os well as in accurate, 

* Herodot. vii. 139. oiSi Vijifas l\$ 6 pra lx 

Kal is Set/ia ffoKitva, tveiiSt ixMittiy t^v 'EXAdSa, &c. 

Pot the abundance of oracles and piophedes, ftom many different 
sources, which would be current at such a moment of anxiety, we may 
compare the analogy of the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, described 
by the contemporary historian (Thucyd^ ii. 8), 

* Herodot. wi. 139. ’EpSoBto iyayKafp i(epyofuu yv&nnv AiroSffoirfloi, 
tiel^Baviiv tt\v rephs rSv vXtivav ivBpisruv' Spias W, i^'yi pot 
tpa(vfrat elvai &Kii) 8 fS, ,o 4 k iirarjf^o'M. Ei ‘hi^vaioi, KUrafifiaS^iratirss Tbf 
imifTa kIvSuvov, i^ixivoy ff^eripTtP, S;c. , . , NSv Si, 'AjStjyalovs &y T<s 
hiyav (ruTrjpas yepitrBm Tjjs 'EwiSos, oix Sv h/iapriyoi ri i\^ 8 es,' &c, 
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Athenians dare to stay and fight against immense odds : they, 
and they alone, threw into the cause that energy and forrvard- 
ness whereby it was enabled to succeed,^ as will appear further 
in the sequel. 

But there was also a third way, not less deserving of notice, 
in which they contributed to the result. As soon as the con- 
gress of deputies met at the Isthmus of Corinth, it became 
essential to recognise some one commanding city. With regard 
to the land-force, no one dreamt of contesting the pre-eminence 
of Sparta. But in respect to the fleet, her pretensions were 
more disputable, since she furnished at most only sixteen ships, 
and little or no nautical skill ; while Athens brought two-thirds 
of the entire naval force, with the best ships and seamen. Upon 
these grounds the idea was at first started, that Athens should 
command at sea and Sparta on land : but the majority of the 
allies' manifested a decided repugnance,- announcing that they 
would follow no one but a Spartan. To the honour of the 
Athenians, they at once waived their pretensions, as soon as 
they saw that the unity of the confederate force at this moment 
of peril would be compromised.® To appreciate this generous 
abnegation of a claim in itself so reasonable, we must recollect 
that the love of pre-eminence was among the most prominent 
attributes of the Hellenic character; a prolific source of 
their greatness and excellence, but producing also no small 
amount both of their follies and their crimes. To renounce 
at the call of public obligation a claim to personal honour 
and glory, is perhaps the rarest of all virtues in a son of 
Hellen. 

We find thus the Athenians nerved up to the pitch of re- 
sistance — prepared to see their country wasted, and to live as 

The whole chapter deserves pecnUar attention, as it brings before us the 
feelings of those contemporaries to whom hb history is addressed, and the 
mode of judging with which they looked back on the Persian war. One is 
apt unconsciously to fiincy that an attcient historian writes for men in the 
aMract, and not for men of given sentiments, prejudices, and belief ' The 
persons whom Herodotus addressed are those who were so full of admiration 
for ^arta, as to ascribe to her chieSy the honour of having beaten back 
the Persians ; and to maintain, that even without the aid of Athens, the 
Spartans and Peloponnesians both could have defended, and would have 
defended, the Isthmus of Corinth, fortified as it was by a wall built 
expressly. The Peloponnesian allies of that day forgot that they were open 
to attack by sea as well as by land. 

* Herodot, viL 139. 5 « tV 'EAXdSn mpuSmt iMviipiir, rovro 

rh 'ZWjivwhv vav rh iffov ph l/jffiSwt, abrol oZrot Zirmi at iirtytC- 

pniTtt, kbI paO'Oi.rta fitri yt fleoiis ifatri/tayot, 

® Herodot. viii. 2, 3 : compare vii 161. 
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well as to fight on shipboard, when the necessity should arrive 
— furnishing two-thirds of the whole fleet, and yet prosecuting 
the building of fresh ships until the last moment ^ — sending 
forth the ablest and most forward leader in the common cause, 
while content themselves to serve like other states under the 
leadership of Sparta. During the winter preceding the march 
of Xerxes from Sardis, the congress at the Isthmus was 
trj'ing, with little success, to bring the Grecian cities into united 
action. Among the cities north of Attica and Peloponnesus, 
the greater number were either inclined to submit, like Thebes 
and the greater part of Bceotia, or were at least lukewarm in the 
cause of independence : so rare at this trying moment (to use 
the language of the unfortunate Platoeans fifty-three years after- 
wards) was the exertion of resolute Hellenic patriotism against 
the invader.- 

Even in the interior of Peloponnesus, the powerful Argos 
maintained an ambiguous neutrality. It was one of the first 
steps of the congress to send special envoys to Argos, setting 
forth the common danger and soliciting co-operation. The 
result is certain, that no co-operation was obtained— the Argeians 
did nothing throughout the struggle; but as to their real 
position, or the grounds of their refusal, contradictory state- 
ments had reached the ears of Herodotus. They themselves 
affirmed that they were ready to have joined the Hellenic cause, 
in spite of dissuasion from the Delphian oracle — exacting only 
as conditions that the Spartans should conclude a truce with 
them for thiuy years, and should equally divide the honours of 
headship with Argos, To the proposed truce there would 
probably have been no objection, nor was there any as to the 
principle of diriding the headship. But the Spartans added, 
that they had two kings, while the Argeians had only one ; and 
inasmuch as neither of the two Spartan kings could be deprived 
of his vote, the Argeian king could only be admitted to a third 
vote conjointly 'with them. This proposition appeared to the 
Argeians (who considered that even the undivided headship 
was no more than their ancient right) as nothing better than 
insolent encroachment, and incensed them so much that they 
desired the envoys to quit their territory before sunset; pre- 


^ Herodot vii. 144. 

* Thiicyd. iii. 5®' KatpoTs ots <ntiviay ruv •rivit iperi/y if 

Bipfov twi/ut ivTintfeurBai. 

This view of the case is much more confotmahle to history than the 
boasts of later oratom respecting wide-spread patriotism in these times. 
See Demosthen. Philipp. i». 37, p, 120, 
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ferring even a tributary existence under Persia to a formal 
degradation as compared with Sparta.^ 

Such was the story told by the Argeians themselves, but 
seemingly not credited either by any other Greeks, or by 
Herodotus himself. The prevalent opinion was, that the 
Argeians had a secret understanding with Xerxes. It was even 
affirmed that they had been the parties who invited him into 
Greece, as a means both of protection and of vengeance to them- 
selves against Sparta after their defeat by Kleomen^s. And 
Herodotus himself evidently believed that they medised, though 
he is half afraid to say so, and disguises his opinion in a cloud 
of words which betray the angry polemics going on about the 
matter, even fifty years afterwards.® It is certain that in act the 
Argeians were neutral, and one of their reasons for neutrality 
was, that they did not choose to join any Pan-Hellenic levy ex- 
cept in the capacity of chiefs. But probably the more power- 
ful reason was, that they shared the impression, then so widely 
diffused throughout Greece, as to the irresistible force of the 
approaching host, and chose to hold themselves prepared for 
the event. They kept up secret negotiations even with Persian 

* Herodot. vii. 147-150. 

* The opinion of Herodotus is delivered in b remarkable way, without 

mentioning the name of the Argeians, and with evident reluctance. After 
enumerating all the Grecian contingents assembled for the defence of the 
isthmus, and the difierent inhabitants of Peloponnesus, ethnically classified, 
he proceeds to say ; Tmniav Sv tw*' fvrii itytuv at Xoiiral vipe^ tSv 

KBTfXcfa, ToS utaau iKar^aTo' tl Si iXevBeaait S|eirT> etiret)', ix 
Tou fitirov Karfifieiioi (viii. 73). Tnis assertion includes the 

Argeians without naming them. 

When he speaks respecting the Argeians by name, be is by no means so 
free and categorical ; compkre vii 15a — ^he will give no opinion of his own, 
differing from the allegation of the Argeians themselves— he mentions other 
stories, incompatible with that allegation ; but without guaranteeing their 
accuracy — ^he delivers a general admonition that those who think they have 
great reason to complain of the conduct of others would generally find, on 
an impartial scrutiny, that others have as much reason to complain of 
them — “And thus lie conduct of Argos has not been so much worse than 
that of others^' — oSra Sll oix ’Ap'yeiourt afirxio’ra weiroiijTBi. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when the history of Hero- 
dotus was probably composed, the Asians were in a peculiarly favourable 
position, '^ey look part neither with Athens nor Lacedremon, each of 
whom was afraid of offending them. An historian who openly countenanced 
a grave charge of treason against them in the memorable foregone combat 
against Xerxes, was thus likely to incur odium from both parties in 
Greece. 

The comments of Plutarch on Herodotus in respect to this matter are of 
little valne (De Herodoti Malignit. c. sS, p. 863), and are indeed unfair, 
since he represents the Aigeian version of the fiicts as being universally be-, 
lievpd (SkaOTts iiraatp), which it evidently was nob 
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aj2:ents, yet not compromising themselves while matters were 
still pending. Nor is it improbable, in their vexation against 
Sparta, that they would have been better pleased if the 
Persians had succeeded, — all which may reasonably be termed, 
inedising. 

The absence of Plellenic fidelity in Argos was borne out by 
the parallel example.^ of Krete and Korkyra, to which places 
envoys from the Isthmus proceeded at the same time. _ The 
Kretans declined to take any part, on the ground of prohibitory 
injunctions from the oracle ; ^ the Korkyrreans promised without 
performing, and even without any intention to perform. Their 
neutrality was a serious loss to the Greeks, since they could fit 
out a naval force of sixty triremes, second only to that of 
Athens. With this important contingent they engaged to join 
the Grecian fleet, and actually set sail from Korkyra ; but they 
took care not to sail round Cape Alalea, or to reach the scene 
of action. Their fleet remained on the southern or western 
coast of Peloponnesus, under pretence of being weather-bound, 
until the decisive result of the battle of Salamis was known. 
Their impression was that the Persian monarch would be 
victorious, in which case they would have made a merit of not 
having arrived in time \ but they were also prepared with the 
plausible excuse of detention from foul winds, when the result 
turned out otherwise, and when they were reproached by the 
Greeks for their absence.® Such duplicity it not very astonish- 
ing, when we recollect that it was the habitual policy of 
Korkyra to isolate herself from Hellenic confederacies.® 

The envoys who visited Korkyra proceeded onward on their 
mission to Gelon the despot of Syracuse. Of that potentate, re- 
garded by Herodotus as more powerful than any slate in Greece, 
I shall speak more fully in a subsequent chapter : it is sufficient 
to mention now, that he rendered no aid against Xerxes. Nor 
was it in his power to do so, whatever might have been his 
inclinations j for the same year which brought the Persian 
monarch against, Greece, was also selected by the Carthaginians 
for a formidable invasion of Sicily, which kept the Sicilian 
Greeks to the defence of their own island It seems even 

Herodot. vii. 169. ■ ' . 

* Heiodot. vii. 16S. 

® Thucyd. i. 32-37. It is perhaps singular that the Corinthian envoys 
in Thucydidfe do not maice any allusion to the duplicity of the KorlcyKcans 
in regard to the Persian invasion, in the strong invective which they deliver 
against Korkyra beibre the- Athenian assembly. (ThucydiA i, 37-42,’) 
Ti e conduct of Corinth herself, however, on the same occasion, was not 
allopether without reproach. • . , . , . . , 
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probable that this simultaneous invasion had been concerted 
between the Persians and Carthaginians.^ 

The endeavours of the deputies of Greeks at the Isthmus 
had thus produced no other reinforcement to their cause 
except some fair words from the Korkyrseans. It was about the 
time when Xerxes was about to pass the Hellespont, in the 
beginning of 480 b.c., that the first actual step for resistance 
was taken, at the instigation of the Thessalians. Though the 
great Thessalian family of the Aleuadse were among the com- 
panions of Xerxes, and the most forward in inviting him into 
Greece, with every promise of ready submission from their 
countrymen — ^yet it seems that these promises were in reality 
unwarranted. The Aleuad® were at the head only of a 
minority, and perhaps were even in exile, like the Peisi- 
stratidae ; ® while most of the Thessalians were disposed to resist 
Xerxes — for which purpose they now sent envoys to the 
Isthmus,® intimating the necessity of guarding the passes of 
Olympus, the northernmost entrance of Greece. They offered 
their own cordial aid in this defence, adding that they should 
be under the necessity of making their own separate submission, 
if this demand were not compGed with. Accordingly a body 
of 10,000 Grecian heavy-armed infantry, under the command of 
the Spartan Euaenetus and the Athenian Themistokles, were 
despatched by sea to Alus in Achsea Phthiotis, where they 
disembarked and marched by land across Achsea and Thessaly.* 
Being joined by the ThessaHan horse, they occupied the defile 
of Temps, through which the river Peneius makes its way to 
the sea, by a cleft between the mountains Olympus and Ossa, 

The long, narrow, and winding defile of TempS formed then, 
and forms still, tlie single entrance, open throughout winter 
as well as summer, from Lower or maritime Macedonia into 
Thessaly. The lofty mountain precipices approach so closely 
as to leave hardly room enough in some places for a road : it is 
thus eminently defensible, and a few resolute men would be 
sufficient to arrest in it the progress of the most numerous host,® 
But the Greeks soon discovered that the position was such as 

^ Herodot. vii. 158-167. Diodor, si, aa. 

® See Schol. ad Arisleid, Fanathenaic. p. 138, 

* Herodot. vii. 17a : compare c. 130. 

* Herodot, vii. 173. 

* Herodot. vii. 172. tiiv iaffoKiiv riiy ’OKviiwaeliv, See the description 
and plaa of Temp® in Dr. Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv. ch. ix, p. 280 j and' 
the Dissertation of Kriegk, in whicdi all the facts about this interesting' 
defile are collected and compared Pas Thessalische Tempe. Frankfort, 

18^4). 
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they could not hold, — first, because the powerful fleet of Xerxesr 
would be able to land troops in their rear j secondly, because 
there was also a second entrance passable in summer, from 
Upper Macedonia into Thessaly, by the mountain passes over 
the range of Olympus ; an entrance which traversed the country 
of the Perrhsebians and came into Thessaly near Gonnus, 
about the spot where the defile of Tempe begins to narrow. 
It was in fact by this second pass, evading the insurmountable 
difficulties of Tempe, that the advancing march of the Persians 
was destined to be made, under the auspices of Ale.\ander king 
of Macedon, tributary to them and active in their service. 
That prince sent a communication of the fact to the Greeks at’ 
Tempe, admonishing them that they would be trodden under 
foot by the countless host approaching, and urging them to 
renounce their hopeless position.^ He passed for a friend, and 
probably believed himself to be acting as such, in dissuading' 
the Greeks from unavailing resistance to Persia : but he was in 
reality a very dangerous mediator; and as such the Spartans 
had good reason to dread him, in a second intervention of 
which we shall hear more hereafter.® On the present occasion, 
the Grecian commanders were quite ignorant of the existence 
of any other entrance into Thessaly, besides Tempfi, until their' 
arrival in that region. Perhaps it might have been possible to, 
defend both entrances at once, and considering the immense, 
importance of arresting the march of the Persians at the 
frontiers of Hellas, the attempt would have been worth some 
risk. So great was the alarm, however, produced by the unex-. 
pected discovery, justifying or seeming to justify (he friendly 
advice of Alexander, that they remained only a few days at 
Tempfi, then at once retired back to their ships, and returned 
by sea to the Isthmus of Corinth — about the time when Xerxes- 
was crossing the Hellespont.® 

The description of TempS in LivWxliii. iS ; xliv, 6) seems more accurate 
than that of Pliny (PI. N. iv. 8). We may remark that both the one and 
the other belong to times subsequent to the formation and organisation of 
the Macedonian empire, when it came to hold Greece in a species of de- 
pendence. The Macedonian princes after Alexander the Great, while they 
added to the natural difficulties of Tempp by fortifications, at the same time 
made the road more convenient as a military communication. In the time 
of Xerxes these natural difficulties had never been approached by the band 
of art, and were doitbtless much greater. 

The present road through the pass is about thirteen feet broad in its 
narrowest part, and between fifteen and twenty feet broad elsewhere — the 
pass is about five English miles in length (Kriegk, p. a 1-33). 

, * Heiodot. vii. 173. * Herodot. vili, 140-143. 

* Horodot. vii. lyq, 174. 
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This precipitate retreat produced consequences highly disas- 
trous and discouraging. It appeared to leave all Hellas north 
of Mount Kithaeron and of the Megarid territory without 
defence, and it served either as reason or pretext for the 
majority of the Grecian states, north of that boundary, to maJce 
their submission to Xerxes, which some of them had already 
begun to do before.' When Xerxes in the course of his march 
reached the Thermaic Gulf, within sight of Olympus and Ossa, 
the heralds whom he had sent from Sardis brought him tokens 
of submission from a third portion of the Hellenic name — 
the Thessalians, Dolopes, JEnianes, Perrhsebians, Magnetes, 
Lokrians, Dorians, Melians, Phthidtid AchEeans, and Boeotians. 
Among the latter is included Thebes, but not Thespise or 
Plataea. The Thessalians, especially, not only submitted, but 
manifested active zeal and rendered much service in the cause 
of Xerxes, under the stimulus of the Aleuadae, whose party now 
became predominant; they were probably indignant at the 
hasty retreat of those who had come to defend them.® 

Had the Greeks been able to maintain the passes of Olympus 
and Ossa, all this northern faction might probably have been 
induced to partake in the resistance instead of becoming 
auxiliaries to the invader. During the six weeks or two months 
which elapsed between the retreat of the Greeks from TempS 
and the arrival of Xerxes at Therma, no new plan of defence 
was yet thoroughly organised j for it was not imtil that arrival 
became known at the Isthmus, that the Greek army and fleet 
made its forward movement to occupy Thermopylae and 
Artemisium.* 


CHAPTER XL 

BATIXES OF THERMOFVIJK AND ARTEMISIUM 

It was while the northerly states of Greece were thus succes- 
sively falling off from the common cause, that the deputies 
assembled at the Isthmus took among themselves the solemn en- 
gagement, in the event of success, to inflict upon these recusant 
brethren condign pqnishment ; to tithe them in property, and 
perhaps to consecrate a tenth of their persons, for the profit of 

^ Diodor. xi. 3. (ri vapoi<njs tvs is toii TCiiivtci fvhai^s, &c, 

® Herodot. vii. 131, 132, 174. 

* Herodot. vii. 177, 
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the Delphian god. Exception was to be made in favour of those 
states which had been driven to yield by irresistible necessity.^ 
Such a vow seemed at that moment little likely to be executed. 
It was the manifestation of a determined feeling binding 
together the states which took the pledge, but it cannot have 
contributed much to intimidate the rest. 

To display their own force, was the only effective way of 
keeping together doubtful allies. The pass of Therraopyl® was 
now fixed upon as the most convenient point of defence, next 
to that of TempS — ^leaving out indeed, and abandoning to 
the enemy, Thessalians, Perrbsebians, Magnetes, Phthifitid 
Achteans, Dolopes, .^Enianes, Malians, &c., who would all have 
been included if the latter line had been adhered to ; but com- 
prising the largest range consistent Avith safety. The position 
of Thermopylae presented another advantage which was not to 
be found at Tempfi ; the mainland was here separated from the 
island of Euboea only by a narrow strait, about two English 
miles and a half in its smallest breadth, between Mount ICnimis 
and Cape Kenmum. On the northern portion of Euboea, im- 
mediately facing Magnesia and Achma Phthidtis, was situated 
the line of coast called Artemisium; a name derived from the 
temple of Artemis, which was its most conspicuous feature, 
belonging to the town of Histima. It was arranged that the 
Grecian fleet should be mustered there, in order to co-operate 
with the land-force, and to oppose the progress of the Persians 
on both elements at once. To fight in a narrow space ® was 
supposed favourable to the Greeks on sea not less than on land, 
inasmuch as their ships were both fewer in number, and heavier 
in sailing than those in the Persian service. P’rom the position 
of Artemisium, it was calculated that they might be able to 
prevent the Persian fleet from advancing into the narrow strait 
which severs Euboea to the north and west from the mainland, 
and which between Chalkis and Boeotia becomes not too wide 
for a bridge. It was at this latter point that the Greek seamen 
Avould have preferred to place their defence : but the occupation 
of the northern part of the Euboean strait was indispensable to 
prevent the Persian fleet from landing troops in the rear of the 
defenders of Thermopyl®, 

Of this Euboean strait, the western limit is formed by what 

* Herodot. vn. 132 ; Biodor, si 3. ' 

* Heiodot. viii. 15-60. Compare Isofcrat^s, Panegyric, Or, iv. p. 59. 

I shall have occaiion presently to remark the revolution Avhieh took 
place in Athenian feeling on this point between the Persian and Pelopon- 

npc'-n 
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was then called the Maliac Gulf, into which the river Spercheius 
poured itself — after a course from west to east between the line 
of Mount Othrys to the north and Mount CEta to the south — 
near the town of Antikyra. The lower portion of this spacious 
and fertile valley of the Spercheius was occupied by the various 
tribes of the Malians, bordering to the north and east on Achtea 
Phthidtis : the southernmost Malkns, with their town of Trachis, 
occupied a plain — ^in some places considerable, in others very 
narrow — enclosed between Mount CEta and the sea. From 
Trachis the range of CEta stretched eastward, bordering close 
on the southern shore of the Maliac Gulf: between the two 
lay the memorable pass of Thermopyls.^ On the road from 
Trachis to Thermopyls, immediately outside of the latter and 
at the mouth of the little streams called the Phoenix and the 
As6pus, was placed the town of AnthSla, celebrated for its 
temples of Amphiktyon and of the Amphiktyonic Dfimdtdr, as 
well as for the autumnal assemblies of the Amphiktyonic 
council, for whom seats were provided in the temple. 

Immediately near to Anthfela, the northern slope of the 
mighty and prolonged ridge of CEta approached so close to the 
gulf, or at least to an inaccessible morass which formed the 
edge of the gulf, as to leave no more than one single wheel 
track between. This narrow entrance formed the western gate 
of Thermopylse. At some little distance, seemingly about a 
mile, to the eastward, the same close conjunction between the 
mountain and the sea was repeated — thus forming the eastern 
gate of Thermopylte, not far from the first town of the Lokrians,' 
called Alp6ni. The space between these two gates was wider 
and more open, but it was distinguished, and is still distin- 
guished, by its abundant flow of thermal springs, salt and 
sulphureous. Some cells were here prepared for bathers, 
which procured for the place the appellation of Chytri or the 
Pans : but the copious supply of mineral water spread its . mud, 
and deposited its crust over all the adjacent ground ; and the 
Phokians, some time before, had designedly end^voured so to 
conduct the water as to render the pass utterly impracticable^ 
at the same time building a wall across it near to the western 
gate.. They had done this in order to keep off the attacks of 
the Thessahans, who had been trying to extend their ponquests 
southward and eastward. The warm springs, here as in other 

1 The word Foss commonly conveys the idea of a path enclosed between 
mountains. In this instance it is employed to designate a narrow passage, 
having mountains on- one side only, and water (or marsh ground) on the' 

Qth^r. 
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parts of Greece, were consecrated to HSraliles,^ whose legendary 
exploits and sufferings ennobled all the surrounding region — 
Mount CEta, Trachis, Cape Keaseum, the Lichades islands, the 
river Dyras. Some fragments of these legends have been trans- 
mitted and adorned by the genius of Sophokles, in his drama 
of the Trachinian Maidens. 

Such was the general scene — ^two narrow openings with an 
intermediate mile of enlarged road and hot springs between 
them — which passed in ancient times by the significant name 
of Thermopylm, the Hot Gates; or sometimes, more briefly, 
Pylre — The Gates. At a point also near Trachis, between the 
mountains and the sea, about two miles outside or w'estward of 
Thermopylifi, the road was hardly less narrow, but it might be 
turned by marching to the westward, since the adjacent moun- 
tains were lower, and presented less difficulty of transit : while 
at Thermopyls itself, the overhanging projection of Mount CEta 
was steep, woody, and impracticable, leaving access, from 
Thessaly into Lokris and the territories south-east of CEta, only 
through the straight gate;" save and except an unfrequented as 

‘ According to one of the numerous hypotheses for refining religious 
legend into matter of historical and physical fact, H^raklSs was supposed 
to have been an engineer or water-finder in very early times — Ssirhs mpl 
iSirav kbI arvvayay^iv. See Plutarch, Cum ptmeipibus viris philo- 
sopho esse disserendum, c. i. p. 776. 

“ About ThermopyliE, see Herodot. vii. 175, 176, 199, 200. 

'H S' oJ flia TpiJXwos i<roSos is 'EXXdSo fan, rp mttvirarov, 

6 fW’ oi nivroi KarS. rovri 7* tan ti mtiyiraTOV rijs ’’fir daayjj, 

dxV tixscpoaBi re OsppunniXfav (col SsriirSe' Kara re 'AXirTjvoij, irriaBt i^yras, 
iiiiira itnaSiThs lioivTi' (cal fpitpoaBs Kork iolyma iroTa/iby, aita^nis SXAll 
fioiyri. 

Compare Fausanias, vii. 15, 2. ri irreyby rb 'HpttK\elas re /ura^h «ol 
@fpti.owKiav : also Strabo ix. p. 429 ; and Livy, xxxvi. 12. 

Herodotus says about Thermopyfe — arstyorepri ykp ifalyero ioSaa rjjs 
is ©eo-o-oxfpv, i.e. than the defile of Tempe. 

If we did not possess the clear topographical indications given by Hero- 
dotus, it would be almost impossible to comprehend the memorable event 
here before ns j for the configuration of the coast, the cowse of the rivers, 
and the general local phenomena, have now so entirely changed, that 
modern travellers rather mislead than assist. In the interior of the Maliac 
Gulf, three or four miles of new land have been formed by the gradual ac- 
cumulation of river deposit, so that the Gulf itself is of much less extent, 
and the mountain bordering the gale rf Thermopylve is not now near to the 
sea. _ The river Spercheius has materially altered its course : instead of 
flowing into the sea in an easterly direction considerably north of Thermo- 
pylse, as it didin the time of Herodotus, it has been diverted southward in 
the lower part of its course, with many windings, so as to reach the sea 
much south of the pass, while the rivers Hyras, Melas, and Asdpus, which 
in the time of Herodotus all reached the sea separately between the mouth 
of Spercheius and Therjnopyl*, now do not reach the sea at all, but fall 
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well as circuitous mountain path which will be presently noticed. 
The wall originally built across the pass by the Phokians was 
now half-ruined by age and neglect ; but the Greeks easily re- 
established it, determining to await in this narrow pass, in that 
age narrower even than the defile of Tempe, the approach of 
the invading host. The edge of the sea-line appears to have 
been for the most part marsh, fit neither for walking nor for 
sailing ; but there were points at which boats could land, so that 
constant communication could be maintained with the fleet at 
Artemisium, while Alpeni was immediately in their rear to 
supply provisions. 

Though a general resolution of the Greek deputies assembled 
at the Isthmus, to defend conjointly Thermopyloe and the 
Euboean strait, had been taken seemingly not long after the 
retreat from Temp6, their troops and their fleet did not actually 
occupy these positions until Xerxes was known to have reached 
the Thermaic Gulf. Both were then put in motion ; the land- 
force under the Spartan king Leonidas, the naval force under 
the Spartan commander Eurybkdes, apparently about the 
latter part of the month of June. Leonidas was the younger 
brother, the successor, and the son-in-law, of the former 
Eurystheneid king Kleomenfis, whose only daughter Gorge he 
had married. Another brother of the same family — Dorieus, 
older than Leonidas — had perished, even before the death of 
Kleomenfis, in an unsuccessful attempt to plant a colony in 
Sicily j and room had been thus made for the unexpected 
succession of the youngest brother. Leonidas now conducted 
from the Isthmus to Thermopylae a select band of 300 Spartans 
— all being citizens of mature age, and persons who left at 

into the Spercheius. Moreover the perpetual flow of the thermal springs has 
tended to accumulate deposit and to raise the level of the soil generally 
throughout the pass. Herodotus seems to consider the road between the 
two gates of Theruiopyla: as bearing north and south, whereas it would 
bear more nearly east and west. He knows nothing of the appellation 
CalUdromus, applied by Livy and Strabo to an undefined portion of the 
eastern ridge of CEta. 

Respecting the past and present features of Thermopylae, see the valuable 
observations of Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii. ch. x. 
p. 7-40 ; Gell, Itinerary of Greece, p. 239 ; Kruse, Hellas, vol. iii. ch, x. 
p. 129. Dr. Clarke observes, '• The hot springs issue principally from two 
mouths at the foot of the limestone precipices of GSta, upon the left of the 
causeway, which here passes close under the mountain, and on this part' of 
it scarcely admits two hpisemen abreast of each other, the morass on the 
right, between the causeway and the sea, being so dangerous, that we were 
very near being hurled with our horses, by our impruootce in venturing a 
few paces into it from the paved road." (CJarke’s Travels, voh iv. ch. viii. . 
P. *470 
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home sons to supply their places.^ Along with them were 500 
hopHtes from Tegea, 500 from Mantineia, 120 from the 
Arcadian Orchomenus, 1000 from the rest of Arcadia, 400 
from Cormth, 200 from Phlius, and 80 from Mykenie. There 
were also doubtless Helots and other light troops, in undefined 
number, and probably a certain number of Lacedaemonian 
hoplites, not Spartans. In their march through Boeotia they 
were joined by 700 hoplites of Thespioe, hearty in the caus^ 
and by 400 Thebans of more equivocal fidelity under Leoit 
tiadfis, It appears indeed that the leading men of Thebes, at 
that time under a very narrow oligarchy, decidedly mdtsed, or 
espoused the Persian interest, as much as they dared before the 
Persians were actually in the country : and Leonidas, when he 
made the requisition for a certain number of their troops to 
assist in the defence of Thermopylse, was doubtful whether 
they would not refu.se compliance, and openly declare against 
the Greek cause. The Theban chiefs thought it prudent to 
comply, though against their real inclinations, and furnished a 
contingent of 400 men,® chosen from citizens of a sentiment 
opposed to their mvn. Indeed the Theban people, and the 
Boeotians generally, with the exception of Thespice and Platsea, 
seem to have had little sentiment on either side, and to have 
followed passively the inspirations of their leadei’s. 

With these troops Leonidas reached Thermopylae, whence 
he sent envoys to invite the junction of the Phokians and the 
Lokrians of Opus. The latter had been among those who had 

^ Herodot. vii. 177, 205. iiriXe^dutvox SrSpat re roiy Kare(rrturas rpitt- 

Koaimif, Kol Toifft iriyxio'Bv ircuSfs iSnrtST 

In selecting men for a d.in^erous service, the Spartans took by preference 
those who already had families t if such a man was slain, he left behind 
him a son to discharge bis duties to the state, and to maintain the continuity 
of the fiimily sacred rites, the extinction of which was considered as a great 
misfortune. In our ideas, the life of the father of a family^ in mature age 
would be considered as of more value, and his death a greater loss, than 
that of a younger and unmarried man, 

® Herodot.' vii. 205; Thucyd. in. 62 ; Diodor. xi. 47 Plutarch, AristeidSa, 
c. 18, 

■ The passage of Thucydidds is very impoitant here, as confirming to a 
'gyeat degree the statement of Herodotus, and enabling us to appreciate the 
criticisms of Flntarch, on this particular point very plausible (Oe Herodod 
Malign, pp. 865, S 66 ). The latter seems to have copied from a lost. Boeotian 
author named AristophanSs, who tried to make out amore honourable case 
'for his Countrymen in respect to their conduct in the Persian wan 

The statefnent of Diodorus — &i)Pa(uy irh r^s irtpwt /leptSoi a>t Tsrpwcdiriei 
~B fllttstfated by a ptocerdipg of the Korkyraean government (Thurgrdi 
liL 75J when they enlisted their enemies in or-rjer to .send .them away ; also 
that bf the Italian Cumie (Dionydl KaL' vii. 
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sent earth and water to Xerxes, of which they are said to have 
repented : the step was taken probably only from fear, which 
at this particular moment prescribed acquiescence in the 
summons of Leonidas, justified by the plea of necessity in case 
the Persians should prove ultimately victorious : ^ while the 
Phokians, if originally disposed to medise, were now precluded 
from doing so by the fact that their bitter enemies the Thessa- 
lians were active in the cause of Xerxes and influential in 
guiding his movements.® The Greek envoys added strength 
to their summons by all the encouragements in their power. 
“The troops now at Thermopylae (they said) were a mere 
advanced body, preceding the main strength of Greece, which 
was expected to arrive every day : on the side of the sea, a 
sufficient fleet was already on guard. Moreover there was no 
cause for fear, since the invader ^vas after all not a god, but a 
man, exposed to those reverses of fortune which came inevitably 
on all men, and most of all, upon those in pre-eminent 
condition.”® Such arguments prove but too evidently the 
melancholy state of terror which then pervaded the Greek 
mind. Whether reassured by them or not, the great body of 
the Opuntian Lokrians, and looo Phokians, joined Leonidas at 
Thei-mopylas. 

That this terror was both genuine and serious, there cannot 
be any doubt ■. and the question naturally suggests itself, why 
the Greeks did not at once send their full force instead of a 
mere advanced guard? The answer is to be found in another 
attribute of the Greek character — ^it was the time of celebrating 
both the Olympic festival-games on the banks of the Alpheius, 
and the Karneian festival at Sparta and most of the other 
Dorian states.^ Even at a moment when their whole freedom 

^ Diodor, xi. 4, ® Hetodot. viii. 30. 

* Herodot. vii. 203: Xfyow*# Si’ iyyiKiav, &s airol jiir liicotev ttpStpoiut 

Tuv iWapf ot Si Mmol Tav atifiitixay wpotrSiiciiioi vaaav el<n iiiiipiiw, , . . 
«of eti) S(iyhy aiSiy ai yip Behv ejyai Tby, irdyra M rijy iAA’ 

HvBpairor tlycu Se BvriThv oiS&a, otSe treaBai, kcuAv &px9^ ycyopiyp 
oh (Tvye/ilxBti, rolfft !ti peyiirrotn airiav, iniyu/ta' otpflKeiv &y Ka\ riv 
iweXaivaHTa, iJyra, Byrirby, Tretrieiy 6y. 

* Herodot. vii. 206. It was only the Dorian states (Lacedaemon, Argos, 
Sikyon, &c,) which were under obligations of abstinence from aggressive 
military operations during the month of the ICameian festival r other slates 
(even- in Peloponnesus), Elte, Mantineia, &c., and of .course Athens, were 
not under similar uesuaint (Thucyd. v. 54, 75). 

1 do not here mean to assert that these two festivals (the Karbeia and the 
Olympia) took ' place so exactly at the same time, that persons could not 
attend both, n would seem that the Karneia came latest of the two. 
But the Grecian festivals depended on the hthai months, and varied more 
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and existence Avere at stake, the Greeks could not bring them- 
selves to postpone these venerated solemnities : especially the 
Peloponnesian Greeks, among whom this force of religious 
routine appears to have been the strongest. At a period more 
than a century later, in the time of Demosthenes, when the 
energy of the Athenians had materially declined, Ave shall find 
them too postponing the military necessities of the state to the 
conrplete and splendid fulfilment of their religious festival 
obligations — starving all their measures of foreign policy in 
order that the Theoric exhibitions might be imposing to the 
people and satisfactory to the gods. At present, we find little 
disposition in the Athenians to make this sacrifice — certainly 
much less than in the Pelopoimesians. The latter, remaining 
at home to celebrate their festivals while an invader of super- 
human might was at their gates, remind us of the Jews in the 
latter days of their independence, Avho suffered the operations 
of the besieging Roman army round their city to be carried 
on Avithout interruption during the Sabbath.^ The Spartans 
and their confederates reckoned that Leonidas with his detach- 
ment would be strong enough to hold the pass of Thermopylae 
until the Olympic and Karneian festivals should be past, after 
which period they Avere prepared to march to his aid with their 
whole military force.^ They engaged to assemble in Boeotia 
for the purpose of defending Attica against attack on the land- 
side, while the great mass of the Atlienian force was serving on 
shipboard. 

At the time when this plan was laid, they believed that the 
narroAS' pass of Thermopylm was the only means of possible 
access for an invading army. But Leonidas, on reaching the 
spot, discovered for the first time that there was also a mountain 
path starting from the neighbourhood of Trachis, ascending 
the gorge of the river Asdpus and the hill called Anopaea, then 
crossing the crest of CEta and descending in the rear of Ther- 
mopylae near the Lokrain town of AlpSni. This path — then 
hardly used, though its ascending half now serves as the 
regular track from Zeitun, the ancient Lamia, to Salona on the 
Corinthian Gulf, the ancient Amphissa — was fevealed to him 

or leas in reference to the solar year. The Kameia were annual ; the 
Olympia quadrennial. 

I Josephus, Bell. Judaic, i. 7, 3 ; ii. 16, 4 j ibid. Anliqq. Judaic, xiv. 
4, 2. If their bodies were attacked on the Sabbath, the Jews defended 
themselves ; bnt they would not break through the religious obligations of 
the day in order to impede any military operations of me besiegers. See 
Reimar. ad Dion. Cass. Ixvi. 7, 

^ Heiodot. vii. 206 ; viii. 40. 
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by its first discoverers, the inhabitants of Trachis, who in 
former days had conducted the Thessalians over it to attack 
Phokis, after the Phokians had blocked up the pass of Ther- 
mopylse. It was therefore not unknown to the Phokians : it 
conducted from Trachis into their country, and they volunteered 
to Leonidas that they would occupy and defend it’- But the 
Greeks thus found themselves at Thermopylce under the same 
necessity of providing a double line of defence, for the mountain 
path as well as for the defile, as that which had induced their 
former army to abandon Tempg : and so insufficient did their 
numbers seem, when the vast host of Xerxes was at length 
understood to be approaching, that a panic terror seized them. 
The Peloponnesian troops especially, anxious only for their 
own separate line of defence at the Isthmus of Corinth, wished 
to retreat thither forthwith. The indignant remonstrances of 
the Phokians and Lokrians, who would thus have been left to 
the mercy of the invader, induced Leonidas to . forbid this 
retrograde movement : but he thought it necessary to send 
envoys to the various cities, insisting on the insufficiency of his 
numbers, and requesting immediate reinforcements.- So pain- 
fully were the consequences now felt, of having kept back the 
main force until after the religious festivals in Peloponnesus. 

Nor was the feeling of confidence stronger at this moment in 
their naval armament, though it had mustered in far superior 
numbers at Artemisium on the northern coast of Euboea, under 
the Spartan Eurybiadfis. It was composed as follows ; — loo 
Athenian triremes, manned in part by the citizens of Platea, in 
spite of their total want of practice on shipboard, 40 Corinthian, 
20 Megarian, 20 Athenian, manned by the inhabitants of 
Chalkis and lent to them by Athens, 18 .^ginetan, 12 Sikyo- 
nian, 10 Lacedaemonian, 8 Epidaurian, 7 Eretrian, 5 Troezenian, 
2 from Styrus in Euboea, and 2 from the island of Keos. 
There were thus in all 271 triremes; together with 9 pente- 
konters, furnished partly by Keos and partly by the Lokrians 
of Opus. Themistokles was at the head of the Athenian con- 
tingent, and Adeimanthus of the Corinthian ; of other officers 
we hear nothing.® Three cruising vessels, an Athenian, an 
iEginetan, and a Troezenian, were pushed forward along the 
coast of Thessaly, beyond the island of Skiathos, to watch the 
advancing movements of the Persian fleet from Therma. 

It was here that the first blood was shed in this memorable 

’ Herodot vii. 212, 216, 218. ^ Herodot. vii. 207. 

’ Herodot. viii, i, z, 3. Diodorus (xi. 12} makes the Athenian number 
stronger by twenty triremes. 

VOT V. w 
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contest. Ten of the best ships in the Persian fleet, sent for- 
ward in the direction of Skiathos, fell in with these three 
Grecian triremes, who probably supposing them to be the 
precursors of the entire fleet sought safety in flight. The 
Athenian trireme escaped to the mouth of the Peneius, where 
the crew abandoned her, and repaired by land to Athens, 
leaving the vessel to the enemy: the other two ships were 
overtaken and captured afloat — ^not without a vigorous resist- 
ance on the part of the ACginetan, one of whose hoplites, 
Pythes, fought with desperate bravery and fell covered with 
wounds. So much did the Persian warriors admire him, that 
they took infinite pains to preserve his life, and treated him 
with the most signal manifestations both of kindness and 
respect, while they dealt with his comrades as slaves. 

On board the Troezenian vessel, which was the first to be 
captured, they found a soldier named Leon, of imposing 
stature : this man was immediately taken to the ship’s head 
and slain, as a presaging omen in the approaching contest: 
perhaps (observes the historian) his name may have con- 
tributed to determine his fate.^ The ten Persian ships 
advanced no farther than the dangerous rock Myrmfix, between 
Skiathos and the mainland, which had been made known to 
them by a Greek navigator of Sky-ros, and on which they 
erected a pillar to serve as warning for the coming fleet. Still, 
so intense was the alarm which their presence, communicated 
by fire-signals - from Skiathos, and strengthened by the capture 
of the three look-out ships, inspired to the fleet at Artemisium, 
that they actually abandoned their station, believing that the 
entire fleet of the enemy was at hand.® They sailed up the 
Eubosan strait to Chalkis, as the narrowest and most defensible 
passage j leaving scouts on the high lands to watch the enemy’s 
advance. 

Probably this sudden retreat was forced upon the generals 
■by the panic of their troops, similar to tliat which King 
Leonidas, more powerful than EurybiadSs and ThemistoklSs, 
Imd found means to arrest at Thermopylae. It ruined for the 
time the whole scheme of defence, by laying open the rear of 

' Herodot. vU. iSo. t<£xo S' ivn K<d roti oMjMTOS htaipovro. 
Respecting ibe influence 'of a name and its etymology, in this case 
unhappy for the possessor, compare Herodot. ix. 91 ; and Tacit. Hist. 

"9 53* 

* h’or the employment of fire-signals, compare Livy, xxviii. 5 ; and the 
opening of the Ag^emnOn of rEschylus and the same play, v. 270, 300 ; 
■also Thucydidds, iii. 22-80. 

* Herodot vii. i8t, 1S2, 183. 
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the army at Thermopyls to the operations of the Persian fleet. 
But that which the Greeks did not do for themselves was more 
than compensated by the beneficent intervention of their gods, 
who opposed to the invader the more terrible arms of storm 
and hurricane. He was allowed to bring his overwhelming 
host, land-force as well as naval, to the brink of Thermopylae 
and to the coast of Thessaly, without hindrance or damage ; 
but the time had now arrived when the gods appeared deter- 
mined to humble him, and especially to strike a series of blows 
at his fleet which should reduce it to a number not beyond 
what the Greeks could contend with.^ Amidst the general 
terror which pervaded Greece, the Delphians were the first to 
earn the gratitude of their countrymen by announcing that 
divine succour was at hand.’ On entreating advice from their 
own oracle, they were directed to pray to the Winds, who 
would render powerful aid to Greece, Moreover the Athenian 
seamen, in their retreat at Chalkis, recollecting that Boreas was 
the husband of the Attic princess or heroine Oreithyia, daughter 
of their ancient king Erechtheus, addressed fervent prayers to 
their son-in-law for his help in need. Never was help more 
effective, or more opportune, than the destructive storm, 
presently to be recounted, on the coast of Magnesia, for which 
grateful thanks and annual solemnities were still rendered even 
in the time of Herodotus, at Athens as well as at Delphi.® 

Xerxes had halted on the Thermaic Gulf for several days, 
employing a large portion of his numerous army in cutting 
down the w’oods, and clearing the roads, on the pass over 
Olympus from Upper Macedonia into Perrhtebia, which was 
recommended by his Macedonian allies as preferable to the 
defile of TerapS.* Not intending to march through the latter, 

^ Herodot, vii. 184. litXP^ 'roirov roB xiipov wl rav QepiumvKiuv, 

oiraBiis re icaicvv Hiiv i oTporij, sal b-A^Sos % 7 iv t7I«koStb fri riiraw, &c. — 
viii. 13. iroieero Si mi' M rov Seov, Sieas ttv ifuruBehi r^ 'tKKrpiiHf rb 
neoffutbv, /iijJi ireAA^) vAeov eftj. Compare viii. 109 • and Diodor. xi. 13. 

* Herodot. vii. 178. AtA^oi Si 8 e(afiei/oi ri iMvriiiov, vpara /liv, 
'BAA^vw rain fimhonivom ehm iXeuOi/ioun <{<77«A(W rb 

airotiri' leal rifit SetrSt Kara^faSlaurt rbii jSdpflapav t^ayysl^arrei, x^P‘V 
iBiyarov KoriBeyro, 

* Herodot vii, 189. The language of the historian in this chapter is 
remarkable ; bis incredulous reason rather gets the better of religious 
acwescence. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, reciting this incident together with some other 
miracles of jSakus, Aristmus, Empedokl8s, &c., reproves bis Pagan 
opponents for their inconsistency, while believing these, in rejecting tire 
miracles of Moses and the prophets (Stromat vi. pp. 629, 630). 

* The pass over which Xerxes passed was that by Petra, Pythivun, and 
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he is said to have gone by sea to view it ; and remarks are 
ascribed to him on the facility of blocking it up so as to convert 
all Thessaly into one vast lake.^ His march from Therma 
through Macedonia, Perrhrebia, Thessaly, and Achsea Phthiotis, 
into the territory of the Malians and the neighbourhood of 
Thermopylae, occupied eleven or twelve days : ® the people 
through whose towns he passed had already made their sub- 
mission, and the Thessalians especially were zealous in second- 
ing his efforts. His numerous host was still further swelled by 
the presence of these newly-submitted people, and by the 
Macedonian troops under Alexander ; so that the river 
Onochdnus in Thessaly, and even the Apidanus in Achaea 
Phthidtis, would hardly suffice to supply it, but were drunk up, 
according to the information given to Herodotus. At Alus in 
Achjea, he condescended to listen to the gloomy legend con- 
nected with the temple of Zeus Laphysteus and the sacred 
grove of the Athamantid family. He respected and protected 
these sacred places ; an incident which shows that the sacrilege 
and destruction of temples imputed to him by the Greeks, 
though true in regard to Athens, Abse, Mildtus, fitc., was by 
no means universally exhibited, and is even found qualified 
by occasional instances of great respect for Grecian religious 

Oloosson — “ saltum ad Fetram ” — “ Perrbabiie saltum ’’ (Livy, xlv. zl } 
xliv. 27.) Petra was near the point where the road passed from Pieria or 
Lower Macedonia into Upper Macedonia (see Iavy, xxxix. z6). 

Compare rc.specting this pass, and the general features of the_ neighbour- 
ing country. Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. cb. xviii. 
p. 337-343, and ch. xxx. p. 430 ; also Bone, LaTurquie en Europe, vol, i. 
p. 19S-202. 

The Thracian king SitalkSs, like Xerxes on this occasion, was obliged to 
cause the forests to be cut, to make a road for his army, in the early part of 
the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. iL 98). 

^ Ilerodot. vii. 130, 131. That Xerxes, struck by the view of Olympus 
and Ossa, went to see the narrow defile between them, is probable enough ; 
but the remarks put into his mouth are probably the fancy of some ingeni- 
ous contemporary Greeks, suggested by the juxtaposition of such a landscape 
and such a monarch. To suppose this narrow defile walled Ujp, was 
for the imagination of any spectator : to suppose that he coulcf order it to 
be done, was in character with a monarch who disposed of an indefinite 
amount of manual labour, and who had just fiuished the cutting of Athos. 
Such dramatic fitness was quite sufficient to convert that which might have 
been said into that which was said, and to procure for it a place among the 
historical anecdotes communicated to Herodotus. 

^ The Persian fleet did not leave Thermo, until eleven days after Xerxes 
and his land-force (Herodot. vii. 183) : it arrived in one day on the Sfipias 
Aktfl or south-eastern coast of Magnesia (ibid.), was then assailed and dis- 
tressed for three days by the hurricane (vii 191), and proceeded immediately 
afterwards to Aphetrn (vii 193). When it arrived at the latter place, 
Xerxes himself had been three ihiys in the Malian territory (vii. ,196). 
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feeling.^ Along the shore of the Malian Gulf he at length 
came into the Trachinian territory near Thermopylae, where he 
encamped, seemingly awaiting the arrival of the fleet, so as to 
combine his further movements in advance," now that the 
enemy were immediately in his front. 

But his fleet was not destined to reach the point of com- 
munication with the same ease as he had arrived before Ther- 
mopylae. After having ascertained by the ten ships already 
mentioned (which captured the three Grecian guardships) that 
the channel between Skiathos and the mainland was safe, the 
Persian admiral Megabates sailed with his whole fleet from 
Therma, or from Pydna,®his station in the Thermaic Gulf, 
eleven days after the monarch had begun his land-march ; and 
reached in one long day’s sail the eastern coast of Magnesia, 
not far from its southernmost promontorj'. The greater part 
of this line of coast, formed by the declivities of Ossa and 
Pelion, is thoroughly rocky and inhospitable ; but south of the 
town called Kasthanaea there was a short extent of open beach 
where the fleet rested for the night before coming to the line 
of coast called the SSpias AktA* The first line of ships were 
moored to the land, but the larger number of this immense 
fleet swung at anchor in a depth of eight lines. In this con- 
dition they were overtaken the next morning by a sudden and 
desperate hurricane — a wind called by the people of the country 
Hellespontias, which blew right upon the shore. The most 
active among the mariners found means to forestall the danger 
by beaching and hauling their vessels ashore ; but a large 
number, unable to take such a precaution, were carried before 
the wind and dashed to pieces near Meliboea, Kasthancea, and 
other points of this unfriendly region. Four hundred ships of 
war, according to the lowest estimate, together with a countless 
heap of transports and provision craft, were destroyed : and the 
loss of life as well as of property was immense. For three 
entire days did the terrors of the storm last, during which time 
the crews ashore, left almost without defence, and apprehensive 

^ This point is set forth by Hoifmeister, Sittlich-religiSse Lebenssnsiebt 
des Herodotus. Essen, 1832, sect. 19, p. 93. 

^ Herodot. vii. 196, 197, 201. 

^ Diodor. xi. 12. 

* Diodorus (xi. 12), Plutarch (Themistoklds, 8} and Mannert (Geogi. der 
Gr, und Rdmer, vol, vii. p. 596), seem to treat S8pias as a ea/e, the 
south-eastern comer of Magnesia ; this is different from Herodotus, who 
mentions it as a line of some extent (iiracra ^ iierii Si)iricts, vii. 191), and 
notices separately rhif itc/niv nj! Maynjirttis, vii. 193. 

The veomraphy of Apollonius Rhudius (i. 560-5S0) seems sadly inaccurate. 
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that the inhabitants of the country might assail or plunder 
them, were forced to break up the ships driven ashore in order 
to make a palisade out of the timbers.^ Though the Magian 
priests who accompanied the armament were fervent in prayer 
and sacrifice — not merely to the Winds but also to Thetis and 
the Nereids, the tutelary divinities of Sepias Aktfi- — ^they could 
obtain no mitigation until the fourth day : ® thus long did the 
prayers of Delphi and Athens, and the jealousy of the gods 
against superhuman arrogance, protract the terrible visitation. 
At length on the fourth day calm weather returned, when all 
those ships which were in condition to proceed put to sea and 
sailed along the land, round the southern promontory of Mag- 
nesia to Aphette at the entrance of the Gulf of Pagaste. Little 
indeed had Xerxes gained by the laborious cutting through 
Mount Athoa, in hopes to escape the unseen atmospheric 
enemies which howl around tliat formidable promontory : the 
work of destruction to his fleet was only transferred to the 
opposite side of the intervening Thracian sea. 

Had the Persian fleet reached Aphetae without misfortune, 
they would have found the Euboean strait evacuated by the 
Greek fleet and undefended, so that they would have come 
immediately into communication with the land-^my, and 
would have acted upon the rear of Leonidas and his division. 
But the storm completely altered this prospect, and revived the 
spirits of the Greek fleet at Chalkis. It was communicated to 
them by their scouts on the high lands of Euboea, who even 
sent them word that the entire Persian fleet was deshoyed : 
upon which, having returned thanks and offered libations to 
Poseidon the Saviour, the Greeks returned back as speedily as 
they could to Artemisium. To their surprise, however, they 
saw the Persian fleet, though reduced in number, still exhibiting 
a formidable total and appearance at the opposite station of 
Aphetse. The last fifteen ships of that fleet having been so 
greatly crippled by the storm as to linger behind the rest, mis- 
took the Greek ships for their own comrades, fell into the midst 
of them, and were all captured. Sand6k6s, sub-satrap of the 
jEoUc Kymfl — Ariddlis, despot of iVlabanda in Karia — and 
Penthylus, despot of Paphos in Cyprus — the leaders of this 

t Hcrodot vii. 189-lgi. 

* Herodot. vii, 191. On ibis occasion, as in regard to the prayers ad- 
dressed by the Athenians to Boreas, Herodotus sufiers a faint indication of 
scepdcisin to escape him ; yip Sit ixtl/iaCs rpeis* ri\as Si, tvroni t « 

.ironCvTW Kfli KonutSovres yii\(ri ivifiip ol Kdyoi, tepis re roiSToiiri ksI 
NriprflariOiomiS, Jfa-ouo-av Teraprp rip-ipp' ^ eXXws kms air!!* 
4S4\av itrdvaire. 
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squadron, were sent prisoners to the Isthmus of Corinth, after 
having been questioned respecting the enemy: the latter of 
these three had brought Xerxes a contingent of twelve ships, 
out of which eleven had foundered in the storm, while the last 
was now taken with himself aboard.^ 

Meanwhile Xerxes, encamped within sight of Thermopylse, 
suffered four days to pass without making any attack. A 
probable reason may be found in the extreme peril of his fleet, 
reported to have been utterly destroyed by the storm: but 
Herodotus assigns a different cause. Xerxes could not believe 
(according to him) that the Greeks at Thermopylas, few as they 
were in number, had any serious intention to resist. He had 
heard in his march that a handful of Spartans and other Greeks, 
under a Herakleid leader, had taken post there, but he treated 
the news with scorn ; and when a horseman— whom he sent 
to reconnoitre them, and who approached near enough to sur- 
vey their position, without exciung any attention among them 
by his presence — brought back to him a description of the pass, 
the wall of defence, and the apparent number of the division, 
he was yet more astonished and puzzled. It happened too, 
that at the moment when this horseman rode up, the Spartans 
were in the advanced guard, outside of the wall : some were 
engaged in gymnastic exercises, others in combing their long 
hair, and none of them heeded the approach of the hostile spy. 
Xerxes next sent for the Spartan king Demaratus, to ask what 
he was to think of such madness : upon which the latter re- 
minded him of their former conversation at Doriskus, again 
assuring him that the Spartans in the pass would resist to the 
death, in spite of the smallness of their number, and adding, 
that it was their custom, in moments of special danger, to comb 
their hair with peculiar care. In spite of this assurance from 
Demaratus, and of the pass not only occupied, but in itself so 
narrow and impracticable, before his eyes — Xerxes still persisted 
in believing that the Greeks did not intend to resist, and that 
they would disperse of their own accord. He delayed the 
attack for four days : on the fifth he became wroth at the im- 
pudence and recklessness of the petty garrison before lum, 
and sent against them the Median and Kissian divisions, with 
orders to seize them and bring them as prisoners into his 
presence.® 

Though we read thus in Herodotus, it is hardly possible to 

* Herodot. vii. 194. 

® Herodot. vii. 2.0S, 210. wiiatti is atirobs icaX Kitrirlovs SvftaBtls, 

iyTtt\dfiey 6 s (iDy/rljiravTas liyta’ is tltjiiy ri/y ioiuroB. 
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believe that we are reading historical reality. We rather find 
laid out before us a picture of human self-conceit in its most 
exaggerated form, ripe for the stroke of the jealous gods, and 
destined, like the interview between Croesus and Solon, to point 
and enforce that moral which was ever present to the mind of 
the historian ; whose religious and poetical imagination, even 
unconsciously to himself, surrounds the naked facts of history 
with accompaniments of speech and motive which neither 
Homer nor JEschylus would have deemed unsuitable. The 
whole proceedings of Xerxes, and the immensity of host w’hich 
he summoned, show that he calculated on an energetic resist- 
ance; and though the numbers of Leonidas, compared with 
the Persians, were insignificant, they could hardly have looked 
insignificant in the position which they then occupied — an 
entrance little wider than a single carriage-road, with a cross 
wall, a prolonged space somewhat widened, and then another 
equally narrow exit, behind it We are informed by Diodorus ^ 
that the Lokrians, when they first sent earth and water to the 
Persian monarch, engaged at the same time to seize the pass 
of Thermopyl® on his behalf, and were only prevented from 
doing so by the unexpected arrival of Leonidas ; nor is it un- 
likely that the Thessalians, now the chief guides of Xerxes, ** 
together with Alexander of Macedon, would try the same means 
of frightening away the garrison of Thermopyl®, as had already 
been so successful in causing the evacuation of Tempe. An 
interval of two or three days might be well bestowed for the 
purpose of leaving to such intrigues a fair chance of success : 
the fleet meanwhile would be arrived at Aphet® after the 
dangers of the storm. We may thus venture to read the con- 
duct of Xerxes in a manner somewhat less childish than it is 
depicted by Herodotus. 

The Medes, whom Xerxes first ordered to the attack, ani- 
mated as well by the recollection of their ancient Asiatic 
supremacy as by the desire of avenging the defeat of Marathon,® 
manifested great personal bravery. The position was one in 
which bows and arrows were of little avail : a close combat 
hand to hand was indispensable, and in this the Greeks had 
every advantage of organisation as well as armour. Short 
spears, light wicker shields, and tunics, in the assailants, were 
an imperfect match for the long spears, heavy and spreading 
shields, steady ranks,* and practised fighting of the defenders. 

* Diodor, xi. 4. ® Herodot. vii. 174 ; viii, 29-32. ® Diodor. xi. 6. 

* Herodot. vU. 21 1 ; ix. 62, 63; Diodor. xi. 7 : compare .Aschyl, Pers. 

344, 
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Yet the bravest men of the Persian army pressed on from 
behind, and having nothing but numbers in their favour, 
maintained long this unequal combat, with great slaughter 
to themselves, and little loss to the Greeks. Though con- 
stantly repulsed, the attack was as constantly renewed, for two 
successive days : the Greek troops were sufficiently numerous 
to relieve each other when fetigued, since the space was so 
narrow that few could contend at once; and even the Im- 
mortals, or ten thousand choice Persian guards, and the other 
choice troops of the army, when sent to the attack on the 
second day, were driven back with the same disgrace and the 
same slaughter as the rest. Xerxes surveyed this humiliating 
repulse from a lofty throne expressly provided for him ; “ thrice 
(says the historian, with Homeric vivacity), did he spring from 
his throne, in agony for his army.”^ 

At the end of two days’ fighting no impression had been 
made. The pass appeared impracticable, and the defence not 
less triumphant than courageous — when a Malian named Ephi- 
altes revealed to Xerxes the existence of the unfrequented 
mountain-path. This at least was the man singled out by the 
general voice of Greece as the betrayer of the fatal secret. 
After the final repulse of the Persians, he fled his country for 
a time, and a reward was proclaimed by the Amphiktyonic 
assembly for his head ; having returned to his country toO' 
soon, he was slain by a private enemy, whom the Lacedse- 
monians honoured as a patriot.® There were however other 
Greeks who were also affirmed to have earned the favour of 
Xerxes by the same valuable information; and very probably 
there may have been more than one informant — ^indeed the 
Thessalians, at that time his guides, can hardly have been, 
ignorant of it. So little had &e path been thought of, how- 
ever, that no one in the Persian army knew it to be already 
occupied by the Phokians. At nightfall Hydarnfis with a. 
deta^ment of Persians proceeded along the gorge of the river 
Asfipus, ascended the path of Anoptea, through the woody 
region between the mountains occupied by the CEtaeans and 
those possessed by the Trachinions, and found himself at day- 
break near the summit, witliin sight of the Phokian guard of 

^ Herodot. vii. 2x2. 'Ev rairpffi rfirt TpoaSSoitri pixvt ae7«TO« 
Ptun\9la, Btteifta'oi', rp\s hfuSm/itir ix toS 0 p 6 vm, ttiirav 7 ii jrep\ rf crTpartg. 
See Homer, Iliad, xx. 62 ; Alschyl. Pets. 4/2. 

® Herodot. vii. 213, 214 ; Hiodor. xi. 8. 

KtSsios states that it was two powerful men of Traebis, Kalliad^ and^ 
Timaphern€s, who disclosed to Xerxes the momitain path (Feisica, c. 24}, 
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looo men. In the stillness of day-break, the noise of his army 
trampling through the wood ^ aroused the defenders j but the 
surprise was mutual, and Hydarn6s in alarm asked his guides 
whether these men also were Lacedmmonians. Having ascer- 
tained the negative, he began the attack, and overwhelmed the 
Phokians with a shower of arrows, so as to force them to 
abandon the path and seek their own safety on a higher point 
of the mountain. Anxious only for their own safety, they 
became unmindful of the inestimable opening which they were 
placed to guard. Had the full numerical strength of the 
Greeks been at Thermopylae, instead of staying behind for the 
festivals, they might have planted such a force on the mountain- 
path as would have rendered it not less impregnable than the 
pass beneath. 

HydarnSs, not troubling himself to pursue the Phokians, 
followed the descending portion of the mountain-path, shorter 
than the ascending, and arrived in the rear of Thermopylae not 
long after midday.® But before he had yet completed his 
descent, the fatal truth had already been made known to 
Leonidas, that the enemy were closing in upon him behind. 
Scouts on the hills, and deserters from the Persian camp, 
especially a Kymaean ® named Tyrastiadas, had both come m 
with the news. And even if such informants had been want- 
ing, the prophet Megistias, descended from the legendary seer 
Melampus, read the approach of death in the gloomy aspect of 
the morning sacrifices. It was evident that Thermopylae could 
be no longer defended. There was however ample time for 
the defenders to retire, and the detachment of Leonidas were 
divided in opinion on the subject. The greater number of 
them were inclined to abandon a position now become unten- 
able, and to reserve themselves for future occasions on which 
they might effectively contribute to repel the hivader. Nor is 
it to be doubted that such was the natural impulse, both of 
brave soldiers and of prudent officers, under the circumstances. 
But to Leonidas the idea of retreat was intolerable. His own 

^ Herodot. vii. 217, 218. Itiis re Si; Sie^caye — fiiy Sii yitye/jinj, i|/if^ou 

yxyofiAym iroaXoO, &c. 

I cannot refrain from transcribing a remark of Colonel Leake ; “ The 
siillntss of the dawn, which saved the Fbocians from being sumrised, is very 
cbaracteiistic of the climate of Greece in the season when the occurrence 
took place, and like many other trifling circumstances occurring in the 
history of the Persian invasion, is an interesting proof of the accuracy and 
veiacityof the historian.” (Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii. c. x. p, 55.) 

® Herodot. vii. 216, 217, 

® Hiodot. xi. 9. 
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personal honour, together with that of his Spartan companions 
and of Sparta herself, ^ forbade him to think of yielding to the 
enemy the pass which he had been sent to defend The laws 
of his country required him to conquer or die in the post 
assigned to him, whatever might be the superiority of number 
on the part of the enemy : * moreover we are told that the Del- 
phian oracle had declared that either Sparta itself, or a king of 
Sparta, must fall victim to the Persian arms. Had he retired 
he could hardly have escaped that voice of reproach which, in 
Greece especially, always burst upon the general who failed ; 
while his voluntary devotion and death would not only silence 
every whisper of calumny, but exalt him to the pinnacle of 
glory both as a man and as a king, and set an example of 
chivalrous patriotism at the moment when the Greek world 
most needed the lesson. 

The three hundred Spartans under Leonidas were found fully 
equal to this act of generous and devoted self-sacrifice. Per- 
haps he would have wished to inspire the same sentiment to 
the whole detachment : but when he found them indisposed, 
he at once ordered them to retire, thus avoiding all unseemly 
reluctance and dissension.® The same order was also given to 
the prophet Megistias, who however refused to obey it and 
stayed, though he sent away his only son.* None of the con- 
tingents remained >vith Leonidas except the Thespian and 
the Theban. The former, under their general Demophilus, 
volunteered to share the fate of the Spartans, and displayed 
even more than Spartan heroism, since they were not under 
that species of moral constraint which arises from the necessity 

^ Herodot. vii. 219. Mavra ifiovMiorro ol "EWtivts, aai ai)ifur 
al ypafiai, ^ Herodot. vii. 104. 

* Herodot. vii. 220. Tairi) Koi /toKKop r^ yviiiiji 7 rMi(rris vl/u, A<mWSj)v, 
ivet re ^aOtro rois avundxovs iipras htpoBifiovs, Kal aha tOiKoPraa 
owSiaKivovvc^civ, KcXcwat aijteas i,va\Ki<rae<rBat' avr^l Se ianipai oi koKSs 
txeiP' nipopTi Se airoS K\4as neya iKelartro, /cal ^ Svilf/Tijr ebSaifiopb) oix 
iiil\el^ero- 

Compare a similar act of honourable self-devotion, under less conspicuous 
ciroumstances, of the Lacedmmoniun commander Anaxibius, when surprised 
by the Athenians under Iphikrat£s in the territory of Abydus (Xenophon, 
Hellenic, iv, 8, 38). He and twelve Lacedtemonian barmosts all refused to 
think of safety by flight. He said to his men, when resistance was hopeless, 
"Ai'Spw, i/uol ftev Ka\hp Mite laroBopeTp' i/uts Sk, wplp (v/i/ufai rats 
TToXejalotSf airevSeTe sir rijp <r<prripiap, 

* Herodot. vii. 221. According to Plutarch, there were also two per- 
sons belonging to the Herakleid lineage, whom Leonidas desired to place 
in safety, and for that reason gave them a despatch to carry home. They 
indignantly refused, and stayed to perish in the fight (Plutarch. Herodot. 
Malum, p. 866). 
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of acting up to a pre-established fame and superiority. But 
retreat with them presented no prospect better than the mere 
preservation of life, either in slavery or in exile and misery j 
since Thespise was in Bceotia, sure to be overrun by the in- 
vaders;^ while the Peloponnesian contingents had behind 
them the Isthmus of Corinth, which they doubtless hoped still 
to be able to defend. With respect to the Theban contingent, 
we are much perplexed ; for Herodotus tells us that they were 
detained by Leonidas against their will as hostages, that they 
took as little part as possible in the subsequent battle, and 
surrendered themselves prisoners to Xerxes as soon as they 
could. Diodorus says that the Thespians alone remained with 
the Spartans ; and Pausanias, though he mentions the eighty 
Mykenaaans as having stayed along with the Thespians (which is 
probably incorrect), says nothing about the Thebans.® All 
things considered, it seems probable that the Thebans remained, 
but remained by their own offer — being citizens of the anti- 
Persian party, as Diodorus represents them to have been, or 
perhaps because it may have been hardly less dangerous for 
them to retire with the Peloponnesians, than to remain, sus- 
pected as they were of nudism. But when the moment of 
actual crisis arrived, their courage not standing so firm as that 
of the Spares and Thespians, they endeavoured to save their 
lives by taking credit for medism, and pretending to have been 
forcibly detained by Leonidas. 

The devoted band thus left with Leonidas at Thermopyl® 

^ The subsequent distress of the surviving Thespians is painfully illus- 
trated by the foot, that in the battle of Flataia in the following year, they 
had no heavy armour (Herodot. ix. 30). After the final repulse of Xerxes, 
they were forced to recruit their city by the admission of new citizens 
(Herodot. viii. 75). 

® Herodot. vii. 222, OiijSaTai /tiy hiKOvres t/isyav, xal 06 fiuvXj/tevai, 
KOTcrxc y<ip ir^itas \eoirlSiis, iy iniipuy \6yip iroiEvjuevor. How could these 
Thebans serve as hostages? Against what evil were they intended to 
guard Leonidas, or what advantages could they confer upon him? Un- 
willing comrades on such an occasion would he noway desirable. Plutarch 
(De Herodot. Malign, p. 865) severely criticises this statement of Hero- 
dotus, and on veiy plausible grounds : among the many unjust criticisms in 
his treatise, this is one of the few exceptions, 

Compare Diodorus, xL 9 ; and Pausan. x. 20, i. 

^ Of course the Thebans, taking part as they afterwards did heartily with 
Xerxes, would have_ an inl^est in representing that their contingent had 
done as little as possible against him, and may have circulated the story that 
Leonidas detained them as hostages. The politics of Thebes i^e the 
battle of Thermopylae were essentially double-faced and equivocal ; not 
daring to take any open part ^inst the Greeks before the arrival of Xerxes. 

The_ eighty Mykenseans, like the other Peloponnesians, had the Isthmus 
of Corinth behind them as a post which presented vood chances of defence. 
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consisted of the 300 Spartans, with a certain number of Helots 
attending them, together with 700 Thespians and apparently 
400 Thebans. If there had been before any Lacedtemonians 
(not Spartans) present, they must have retired with the other 
Peloponnesians. By previous concert with the guide Ephialtes, 
Xer.xes delayed his attack upon them untij near noon, when 
the troops under Hydarnfis might soon be expected in the rear. 
On this last day, however, Leonidas knowing that all which 
remained was to sell the lives of his detachment dearly, did not 
confine himself to the defensive,^ but advanced into the wider 
space outside of the pass ; becoming the aggressor and driving 
before him the foremost of the Persian host, many of whom 
perished as well by the spears of the Greeks as in the neigh- 
bouring sea and morass, and even trodden down by their own 
numbers. It required all the efforts of the Persian officers, 
assisted by threats and the plentiful use of the whip, to force 
their men on to the fight. The Greeks fought with reckless 
bravery and desperation against this superior host, until at 
length their spears were broken, and they had no weapon left 
except their swords. It was at this juncture that Leonidas 
himself was slain, and around his body the battle became 
fiercer than ever: the Persians exhausted all their efforts to 
possess themselves of it, but were repulsed by the Greeks four 
several times, with the loss of many of their chiefs, especially 
two brothers of Xerxes. Fatigued, exhausted, diminished in 
number, and deprived of their most effective weapons, the 
little band of defenders retired, with the body of their chief, 
into the narrow strait behind the cross wall, where they sat 
altogether on a hillock, exposed to the attack of the main 
Persian ai'my on one side, and of the detachment of Hydarnes, 
which had now completed its march, on the other. They were 
thus surrounded, overwhelmed with missiles, and slain to a 
man ; not losing courage even to the last, but defending them- 
selves with their remaining daggers, with their unarmed hands, 
and even with their mouths.* 

^ The story of Diodorus (xi. 10) that Leonidas made an attack upon the 
Persian camp during the night, and very nearly penetrated to the regal tent, 
from which Xerxes was obhged to flee suddenly, in order to save his life, 
while the Greeks, after having caused immense slaughter in the camp, were 
at length overpowered and slain — ^is itreconcilcable with Herodotus and 
decidedly to be rejected. Justin however (ii. ir), and Plutarch (De 
Herodot. Malign, p. 866) follow it. The rhetoric of Diodorus is not cal- 
culated to strengthen the evidence in its favour. Plutarch had written, or 
intended to write, a biography of Leonidas (De Herodot. Mai. ibid.) : but 
it is not preserved. s Herodot vii. 225. 
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Thus perished Leonidas with his heroic comrades — 300 
Spartans and 700 Thespians. Amidst such equal heroism, it 
seemed difficult to single out any individual as distinguished : 
nevertheless Herodotus mentions the Spartan DienekSs, 
Alpheus and Maron — and the Thespian Dithyrambus — as 
standing pre-eminpnt. The reply ascribed to the first became 
renowned.^ “ The Persian host (he was informed) is so pro- 
digious that their arrows conceal the sun.” “ So much the 
better (he answered), we shall then fight them in the shade.” 
Herodotus had asked and learnt the name of every individual 
among this memorable three hundred. And even six hundred 
years afterwards, Fausanias could still read the names engraved 
on a column at Sparta.^ One alone among them — Aristo- 
d^mus — returned home, having taken no part in the combat. 
He, together with Eurytus another soldier, had been absent 
from the detachment on leave, and both were lying at 
Alpeni suffering from a severe complaint in the eyes. Eurytus, 
apprised that the fatal hour of the detachment was come, 
determined not to survive it, asked for his armour, and desired 
his attendant Helot to lead him to his place in the ranks ; 
where he fell gallantly fighting, while the Helot departed and 
survived. AristodSmus did not imitate this devotion of his 
sick comrade: overpowered with physical suffering, he was 
carried to Sparta — but he returned only to scorn and iirfamy 
among his fellow-citizens.® He was denounced as “the coward 

* Herodot. vii. 226. 

2 Herodat. vii. 224. iirvBSuriv S\ ko! InriyTayrSi'rpniKoirtav. Paasanias, 
iii. r4, 1. Annual festivals, with a panegyrical uration and eymnastie 
matches, were still celebrated even in his time in honour of Leonidas, 
jointly with the regent Fausanias, whose subsequent treason tarnished his 
laurels acquired ac Flalcea. It is remarkable, and not altogether creditable 
to Spartan sentiment, that the two kings should have been made partners in 
the same public honours. 

* Herodot. vii. 229. ’ApiorTrfSij/tov — Xniroiffvxe'oi'riz A.ei^Snrac — iLKyiirayrtt 
irrovocTTricrai fe SWpTijv, The commentators are hard upon Aristodfimus 
when they translate these epithets “animo deficientem, tlmidum, pnsil- 
lanimum,” considering that iA.taraij/^xvo'f is predicated by Thucydides 
(iv. 12) even respecting the gallant Brasidas. Herodotus scarcely intends 
to imply anything like pusillanimity, but rather the effect of extreme 
physical suffering. It seems, however, that there were different stories 
about the cause which had kept AristodSmns out of the battle. 

The story of another soldier named PantitSs, who having been sent on 
a message by Leonidas into Thessaly, did not return in time for the battle, 
and was so disgraced when he went back to Sparta that he hanged himself 
-;-given by Herodotus os a report, is very little entitled to credit. It is not 
likely that Leonidas would send an envoy into Thessaly, then occupied by the 
Persians : moreover the disgrace of Aristod^us is particularly explained by 
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Aristod^mus j ” no one would spealc or communicate with him, 
or even grant him a light for his fire.^ After a year of such 
bitter disgrace, he was at length enabled to retrieve his honour 
at the battle of Plataea, where he was slain, after surpassing all 
his comrades in heroic and even reckless valour. 

Amidst the last moments of this gallant band, we turn with 
repugnance to the desertion and surrender of the Thebans. 
They are said to have taken part in the final battle, though only 
to save appearances and under the pressure of necessity : but 
when the Spartans and Thespians, exhausted and disarmed, 
retreated to die upon tire little hillock within the pass, the 
Thebans then separated themselves, approached the enemy 
with outstretched hands and entreated quarter. They now 
loudly proclaimed that they were friends and subjects of the 
Great King, and had come to Thermopylae against their own 
consent; all which was confirmed by the Thessalians in the 
Persian army. Though some few were slain before this pro- 
ceeding was understood by the Persians, the rest were admitted 
to quarter ; not without the signal disgrace, however, of being 
branded with the regal mark as untrustworthy slaves — an 
indignity to which their commander Leontiadfes was compelled 
to submit along with the rest. Such is the narrative which 
Herodotus recounts, without any expression of mistrust or even 
of doubt : Plutarch emphatically contradicts it; and even cites 
a Boeotian author,^ who affirms that Anaxarchus, not Leon- 
tiades, was commander of the Thebans at Thermopylae. 
Without calling in question the equivocal conduct and 

Herodotus by the diSerence between his conduct and that of his comrade 
Eurylus ; whereas Fandtds stood alone. 

I See the story of the single Athenian citizen, who returned home alone, 
after all his comrades had perished in an unfortunate expedition to the 
island of .dSgina. The widows of the slain warriors crowded round him, 
each asking him what had become of her husband, and finally put him to 
death by pricking with their bodkins (Herodot. v. 87), 

In the terrible battle of St. Jacob on the Sirs, near Basle (A^ust 1444), 
where 1500 Swiss crossed the river and attacked 40,000 Inench and 
Germans under the Hauphio of France, against strong remonstrances from 
their commanders— all of them were slain, after deeds of unrivalled valour 
apd great loss to the enemy, except sixteen men who receded from their 
countrymen in crossing the river, thinking the enterprise desperate. These 
sixteen men on their return were treated with intolerable scorn and hardly 
escaped execution (Vogelln, Geschichte der Schweizer Eidgenosscnschaft, 
vol. i. ch. 5, p. 393). 

® Herodot. vii. 233 ; Plutarch, Herodot. Malign, p. 867. The Boeotian 
history of Aristophans, cited by the latter, professed to be founded in part 
upon memorials arranged according to the sequence of in^strates and 
oenerals— ‘fe tSvaaTik Spx®*'™* htonviindTtiv hrrifmcrf. 
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surrender of this Theban detachment, we may reasonably 
dismiss the story of this ignominious branding, as an invention 
of that strong anti-Theban feeling which prevailed in Greece 
after the repulse of Xerxes. 

The rvrath of that monarch, as he went over the field after 
the close of the action, vented itself upon the corpse of the 
gallant Leonidas, whose head he directed to be cut off and 
fixed on a cross. But it was not wrath alone which filled his 
mind. He was further impressed with involuntary admiration 
of the little detachment which had here opposed to him a 
resistance so unexpected and so nearly invincible. He now 
learnt to be anxious respecting the further resistance which 
remained behind. “ Demaratus (said he to the exiled Spartan 
king at his side), thou art a good man : all thy predictions have 
turned out true : now tell me how many Lacedtemonians are 
there remaining, and are they all such warriors as these fallen 
men ? ” “0 king (replied Demaratus), the total of the 

Lacedmmonians and of their towns is great ; in Sparta alone 
there are 8000 adult warriors, all equal to those who have here 
fought j and the other Lacedoemonians, though inferior to 
them, are yet excellent soldiers." “Tell me (rejoined Xerxes), 
what will be the least difficult way of conquering such men ? ” 
Upon which Demaratus advised him to send a division of his 
fleet to occupy the island of KythSra, and from thence to make 
war on the southern coast of Laconia, which would distract the 
attention of Sparta, and prevent her from co-operating in any 
combined scheme of defence against his land-force. Unless 
this were done, the entire force of Peloponnesus would be 
assembled to maintain the narrow isthmus of Corinth, where 
the Persian king would have far more terrible battles to fight 
than anything which he had yet witnessed.^ 

Happily for the safety of Greece, Achsemenes the brother of 
Xerxes interposed to dissuade the monarch from this prudent 
plan of action; not without aspersions on the temper and 
motives of Demaratus, who (he affirmed), like other Greeks, 
hated all power, and envied ail good fortune above his own. 
The fleet (added he), after the damage sustained by the recent 
storm, would bear no further diminution of number: and it 
was essential to keep the entire Persian force, on land as well 
as on sea, in one undivided and co-operating mass.** 

^ A few such remarks were sufficient to revive in the monarch 
his habitual sentiment of confidence in overpowering number. 
Yet while rejecting the advice of Demaratus, he emphatically 
^ Herodoi. vii. 235. ® Herodot. vii. 236." 
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repelled the imputations against the good faith and sincere 
attachment of that exiled prince.^ 

Meanwhile the days of battle at Thermopylse had been not 
less actively employed by the fleets at Aphetceand Artemisium. 
It has already been mentioned that the Greek ships, having 
abandoned their station at the latter place and retired to 
Chalkis, were induced to return by the news that the Persian fleet 
had been nearly ruined by the recent storm ; and that on return- 
ing to Artemisium, the Grecian commanders felt renewed alarm 
on seeing the enemy’s fleet, in spite of the damage just sustained, 
still mustering an overwhelming number at the opposite station 
of Aphetse. Such was the effect of this spectacle, and the 
impression of their own inferiority, that they again resolved to 
retire without fighting, leaving the strait open and undefended. 
Great consternation was caused by the news of their determina- 
tion among the inhabitants of Euboea, who entreated EurybiadSs 
to maintain his position for a few days, until they could have 
time to remove their families and their property. But even 
such postponement was thought unsafe and was refused. He 
was on the point of giving orders for retreat^ when the Euboeans 
sent their envoy Pelagon to Themistokl^s with the offer of 
thirty talents, on condition that the fleet should keep its station 
and hazard an engagement in defence of the island. Themi- 
stoklfis employed the money adroitly and successfully, giving 
five talents to Eurybiades, with large presents besides to the 
other leading chiefs. The most unmanageable among them 
was the Corinthian Adeimantu^ — who at first threatened to 
depart with his own squadron alone, if the remaining Greeks 
were mad enough to remain. His alarm was silenced, if not 
tranquillised, by a present of three talents.® 

However Plutarch may be scandalised at such inglorious 
revelations preserved to us by Herodotus respecting the under- 
hand agencies of this memorable struggle, there is no reason 
to call in question the bribery here described. But ThemistoklSs 
doubtless was only tempted to do, and enabled to do, by means 
of the Euboean money, that which he would have wished, and 
had probably tried, to accomplish, without the money — to bring 
ona naval engagement at Artemisium. It was absolutely essentim 

^ Herodot. vii. 237. “The citizea (Xerxes is made to observe) does 
indeed naturally envy another citizen more fortunate than himself, and if 
asked for counsel will keep back what he has best in mind, unless he be a 
man of very rare virtue. But a foreign friend usually sympathises heartily 
with the mod fortune of another foreigner, and will give him the best 
advice in Ills power whenever he is asked.” 

■ Flutarch, Themistokl^s, c. 7 ; Herodot. viii, 3, 6» 
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to the maintenance of Thermopylse, and to the general plan of 
defence, that the Eubcean strait should be defended against the 
Persian fleet ; and the Greeks could not expect any more favour- 
able position to fight in. We may reasonably presume that 
Themistokles, distinguished not less by daring than by sagacity, 
and the great originator of maritime energies in his country, con- 
curred unwillingly in the projected abandonment of Artemisium. 
But his high mental capacity did not exclude that pecuniary 
con-uption which rendered the presents of the Euboeans both 
admissible and welcome — ^yet still more welcome to him 
perhaps, as they supplied means of bringing over the other 
opposing chiefs and the Spartan admiral.^ It was finally 
determined therefore to remain, and if necessary, to hazard an 
engagement in the Euboean strait; but at any rate to procure 
for the inhabitants of the island a short interval to remove their 
families. Had these Euboeans heeded the oracles (says 
Herodotus®) they would have packed up and removed long 
before ; for a text of Balds gave them express warning : but 
having neglected the sacred tvritings as unworthy of credit, they 
were now severely punished for such presumption. 

Among the Persian fleet at Aphet®, on the other hand, the 
feeling prevalent was one of sanguine hope and confidence in 
their superior numbers, forming a strong contrast with the dis- 
couragement of the Greeks at Artemisium. Had they attacked 
the latter immediately, when both fleets first saw each other 
from their opposite stations, they would have gained an easy 
victory, for the Greek fleet would have fled, as the admiral was 
on the point of ordering, even without an attack. But this was 
not sufficient for the Persians, who wished to cut oil every ship 
among their enemies even from flight and escape.* Accordingly 
they detached 200 ships to circumnavigate the island of Euboea, 
and to sail up the Euboean strait from the south, in the rear 

1 The expression of Herodotus is somewhat remarkable ; OiSral re $)] 
irf^yivres Seipoiirt (EurybiadSs, Adeimantus, &c.) kemreereia/iivoi tirav, Koi 
toTvi Zifioietn tKexdpKrro- aMs rt i @efU7T0K\ieis MpSpyt, i\dii6ai>e ti 
rh, \oark fxe>v- 

® Herodot. viii. ao. Of yhp Eiffo4es trapaxpflO'd/ieyoi rby BixtSos xi>V<^f^’' 
&s oisiy x^yoyra, oHre ri tieiaittcrayro ovSiv, olSre erpoerd^ayro, &s etape- 
aoixivm 7ro\4pov erepnrerta 8e iirothiravro trpWt abrolffi rk etpiiyiMTa, 
B<(/ci8( yip £Se Kxet irepl rour^ay i XPVO'M^S' 

<tpa^efi papPap^Suypv' Stay Cvyiv tU oXet B6XXQ 
BiiaXivov, Svfiobjs airJxeiy iroKvyijKaSas otyas, 

Toirouit 8k oiSby rotiri Herein XP’l^‘‘/teyoiin iy rotn rire etapeouiri re )«tl 
erporSoKtporin miucohn, rrapfiy rpi <fu/i^app xP^e’Sai irpbs rb fiHyitrra, 

® Herodot. viii. 6. xal HpeXXiiy S^Sey iKfeifeirSM (of 'EaXijces)' ISei fik 
peite ervpipdpoy, r^ iKeiray (Ttepirfiy) XSyp, rrepiyeyiirHai, 
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of the Greeks ; postponing their own attack in front until this 
squadron should be in position to intercept the retreating 
Greeks. But though the manoeuvre was concealed by sending 
the squadron round outside of the island of Skiathos, it became 
known immediately among the Greeks, through a deserter 
— Skyllias of Skionfi. This man, the best swimmer and diver 
of his lime, and now engaged like other Thracian Greeks in the 
Persian semce, passed over to Artemisium, and communicated 
to the Greek commanders both particulars of the late destructive 
storm, and the despatch of the intercepting squadron.^ 

It appears that his communications, respecting the effects of 
the storm and the condition of the Persian fleet, somewhat 
reassured the Greeks, who resolved during the ensuing night to 
sail from their station at Artemisium for the purpose of surpris- 
ing the detached squadron of 200 ships, and who even became 
bold enough, under the inspirations of ThemistoklSs, to go out 
and offer battle to the main fleet near Aphetse.® Wanting to 
acquire some practical experience, which neither leaders nor 
soldiers as yet possessed, of the manner in which Phoenicians 
and others in the Persian fleet handled and manoeuvred their 
ships, they waited till a late hour of the afternoon, when little 
daylight remained.® Their boldness in thus advancing out, 
with inferior numbers and even inferior ships, astonished the 
Persian admirals, and distressed the lonians and other subject 
Greeks who were serving them as unwilling auxiliaries. To 
both it seemed that the victory of the Persian fleet, which was 
speedily brought forth to battle, and was numerous enough to 
encompass the Greeks, would be certain as well as complete. 
The Greek ships were at first marshalled in a circle, with their 
sterns in the interior, and presented their prows in front, at all 
points of the circumference.* In this position, compressed 
into a narrow space, they seemed to be awaiting the attack of 
the enemy, who formed a larger circle around them ; but on a 
second signal given, their ships assumed the aggressive, rowed 
out from the inner circle in direct impact against the hostile 
ships around, and took or disabled no less than thirty of them : 

I Herodot. viii. 7, 8. Wonderful stories were recounted respecting the 
prowess of Skyllias, as a diver. 

* Diodorus, xi. 12. 

* Herodot. viii. 9. SeiXtjv ytroniirqv rrjt iiiiiprit ^wAitfavrej, ainoX 
i 7 rapm\oop M rois fiapffdpovs, iirdneipwf air^atf voidfCitirBai Pou^/uvoi 
T^s re nixrts xaX <rov SmirKdov. 

* Compare the description in Thucyd. ii. 84, of the naval battle between ' 
the Athenian fleet under Fhormio and the locediemonian fleet, where the 
ships of the latter are marshalled in this same array. 
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in one of which Philaon, brother of Gorgus despot of Salamis 
in Cyprus, was made prisoner. Such unexpected forwardness 
at first disconcerted the Persians, who however rallied and 
indicted considerable damage and loss on the Greeks. But the 
near approach of night put an end to the combat, and each 
fleet retired to its former station j the Persians to Aphetse, the 
Greeks to Artemisium.^ 

The result of this first day’s combat, though indecisive in 
itself, surprised both parties, and did much to exalt the confid- 
ence of the Greeks. But the events of the ensuing night did 
yet more. Another tremendous storm was sent by the gods to 
aid them. Though it was the middle of summer — a season 
when rain rarely falls in the climate of Greece — the most violent 
wind, rain, and thunder prevailed during the whole night, 
blowing right on shore against the Persians at Aphetce, and thus 
but little troublesome to the Greeks on the opposite side of the 
strait. The seamen of the Persian fleet, scarcely recovered 
from the former storm at Sepias Akt^, were almost driven to 
despair by this repetition of the same peril ; the more so when 
they found the prows of their ships surrounded, and the play of 
their oars impeded, by the dead bodies and the spars from the 
recent battle, which the current drove towards their shore. If 
this storm was injurious to the main fleet at Aphetse, it proved 
the entire ruin of the squadron detached to circumnavigate 
Euboea, who, overtaken by it near the dangerous eastern coast 
of that island (called the Hollows of Euboea), were driven upon 
the rocks and wrecked. The news of this second conspiracy 
of the elements, or intervention of the gods, against the schemes 
of the invaders, was highly encouraging to the Greeks ; and the 
seasonable arrival of fifty-three fresh Athenian ships, w'ho 
reinforced them the next day, raised them to a still higher 
pitch of confidence. In the ^ternoon of the same day, they 
sailed out against the Persian fleet at Aphetse, and attacked 
and destroyed some Kilikian ships even at their moorings ; the 
fleet having been too much damaged by the storm of the 
preceding night to come out and fight.* 

But the Persian admirals were not of a temper to endure 
such insults — ^still less to let their master hear of them. About 
noon on the ensuing day, they sailed with their entire fleet 
near to the Greek station at Artemisium, and formed themselves 
into a half-moon ; while the Greeks kept near to the shore, so 
that they could not be surrounded, nor could the Persians bring 

* Herodot. viii. II. roWhv rapi A'yw'MrdMfi'oi — IrtpiAicias ityttpt- 

Conhovt, &C. * Herodot. viii. 12, 13, 14 j Diodor. xL 12. 
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their entire fleet into action; the ships running foul of each 
other, and not finding space to attack. The battle raged 
fiercely all day, and with great loss and damage on both sides : 
the Egyptians liore off the palm of valour among the Persians, 
the Athenians among the Greeks. Though the positive loss 
sustained by the Persians was by far the greater, and though 
the Greeks being near their own shore, became masters of the 
dead bodies as well as of the disabled sliips and floating 
fragments — still they were themselves hurt and crippled in 
greater proportion with reference to their inferior total : and 
the Athenian vessels especially, foremost in the preceding 
combat, found one-half of their number out of condition to 
renew it.^ The Egyptians alone had captured five Grecian 
ships with their entire crews. 

Under these circumstances, the Greek leaders — and Themi- 
stoklSs, as it seems, among them — determined that they could 
no longer venture to hold the position of Artemisium, but must 
withdraw the naval force farther into Greece : ® though this was 
in fact a surrender of the jass of Thermopylse, and though the 
removal which the Euboeans were hastening was still unfinished. 
These unfortunate men were forced to be satisfied with the 
promise of ThemistoklSs to give them convoy for their boats 
and their persons ; abandoning their sheep and cattle for the 
consumption of the fleet, as better than leaving them to become 
booty for the enemy. While the Greeks were thus employed 
in organising their retreat, they received news which rendered 
retreat doubly necessary. The Athenian Abrfinychus, stationed 
with his ship near Thermopylae, in order to keep up communi- 
cation between the army and fleet, brought the disastrous 
intelligence that Xerxes was already master of the pass, and 
that the division of Leonidas was either destroyed or in flight. 
Upon this the fleet abandoned Artemisium forthwith, and 
sailed up the Euboean strait ; the Corinthian ships in the van, 
the Athenians bringing up the rear. Themistokfes, conducting 
the latter, stayed long enough at the various watering-stations 
and landing-places to inscribe, on some neighbouring stones, 
invitations to the Ionian contingents serving under Xerxes; 
whereby the latter were conjured not to serve against their 
fathers, but to desert, if possible — or at least, to fight as little 
and as backwardly as they could. Themistoklfis hoped by 
this stratagem perhaps to detach some of the lonians from the 
Persian side, or at any rate, to render them objects of mistrust, 

. ^ Heiodot. viii. 17, i8. 

^ Herodot. viii. is. SfiTittfAv Si) ifioiXtotv fir a isi^v 'ihMSn, 
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and thus to diminish their eflSdency.^ With no longer delay 
than was requisite for such inscriptions, he followed the remain- 
ing fleet, which sailed round the coast of Attica, not stopping 
until it reached the island of Salamis. 

The news of the retreat of the Greek fleet was speedily con- 
veyed by a citizen of Histiiea to the Persians at Aphette, who at 
first disbelieved it, and detained the messenger until they had 
sent to ascertain the fact. On the next day, their fleet passed 
across to the north of Eubcea, and became master of Histisea 
and the neighbouring territory; from whence many of them, 
by permission and even invitation of Xeiwes, crossed over to 
Thermopylae to survey the field of battle and the dead. 
Respecting the number of the dead, Xerxes is asserted to have 
deliberately imposed upon the spectators : he buried all his 
own dead, except looo whose bodies were left out — while the 
total number of Greeks who had perished at Thermopylse, 4000 
in number, were all left exposed, and in one heap, so as to 
create an impression that their loss had been much more severe 
than their own. Moreover the bodies of the slain Helots were 
included in the heap, all of them passing for Spartans or 
Thespians in the estimation of the spectators. We are not 
surpnsed to hear, however, that this trick, gross and public as 
it must have been, really deceived very few.^ According to 
the statement of Herodotus, 20,000 men were slain on the side 
of the Persians — ^no unreasonable estimate, if we consider that 
they wore little defensive annour, and that they were three 
days fighting. The number of Grecian dead bodies is stated 
by the same historian as 4000 : if this be correct, it must 
include a considerable proportion of Helots, since there were 
no hoplites present on the last day except the 300 Spartans, 
the 700 Thespians, and the 400 Thebans. Some hoplites 
were of course slain in the firet hvo days’ battles, though 
apparently not many. The number who originally came to the 
defence of the pass seems to have been about 7000 ; ^ but the 
epigram composed shortly afterwards and inscribed on the spot 
by order of the Amphiktyonic assembly, transmitted to posterity 

^ Hetodot. viii. 19, 21, aa ; Plutarch, ThemUtokiSs, c. 9. 

^ Herodot. Tlii. 24, 25, oi aid’ isivitwe rais Sm 0 e 0 ris 6 ras 
TaSra ir*pl rais ifexpois rail iuvroS' Kol yhp JJ| Kal 7e\orotf ^v, &c. 

About the numbers of the Greeks at Thermopylse, compare Herodot. 
vii. 202 ; Diodorus, xi. 4 ; Pausanias, x. 20, i ; and Manso's Sparta, 
vol. ii. p, 308; Beylage 24th. 

Isokratfs talks about looo Spartans, with a few allies, Panegyric, Or. iv, 
p. 59, He mentions also only sixty Athenian ships of war at Artemisium ; 
in fact his ntnnerir^l smtemrnt” dmr-rve little ■ ttwntir i. 
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the formal boast that 4000 warriors “from Peloponnesus had 
here fought with 300 myriads or 3,000,000 of enemies.”^ 
Respecting this alleged Persian total, some remarks have 
already been made: the statement of 4000 warriors from 
Peloponnesus, must indicate all those who originally marched 
out of that peninsula under Leonidas. Yet the Amphiktyonic 
assembly, when they furnished words to record this memorable 
exploit, ought not to have immortalised the Peloponnesians 
apart from their extra-Peloponnesian comrades, of merit fully 
equal ; especially the Thespians, who exhibited the same heroic 
self-devotion as Leonidas and his Spartans, without having been 
prepared for it by the same elaborate and iron discipline. 
While this inscription was intended as a general commemorap 
tion of the exploit, there was another near it, alike simple and 
impressive, destined for the Spartan dead separately : “ Stranger, 
tell the Lacedaemonians that we lie here, in obedience to their 
orders.” On the hillock within the pass, where this devoted 
band received their death-wounds, a monument was erected, 
with a marble lion in honour of Leonidas j decorated apparently 
with an epigram by the poet Simonides. That distinguished 
genius composed at least one ode, of which nothing but a 
splendid fragment now remains, to celebrate the glories of 
ThermopylEE; besides several epigrams, one of which was 
consecrated to the prophet Megistias, “ who, though well aware 
of the fate coming upon him, would not desert the Spartan 
chiefs." 


CHAPTER XLI 

BATTLE OF SALAMIS — RETREAT OF XERXES 

The sentiment, alike durable and unanimous, with which 
the Greeks of after-times looked back on the battle of Ther- 
mopylse, and which they have communicated to all subsequent 
readers, was that of just admiration for the courage and 
patriotism of Leonidas and his band. But among the con- 
temporary Greeks that sentiment, though doubtless sincerely 
felt, was by no means predominant. It was overpowered by 
the more pressing emotions of disappointment and terror. So 
confident were the Spartans and Peloponnesians in the defensi- 
bility of Thermopylae and Artemisium, that when the news of 

1 Pi^rodot" vH. '*''8. 
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the disaster reached them, not a single soldier had yet been 
put in motion j the season of the festival-games had passed, 
but no active step had yet been taken.^ Meanwhile the in- 
vading force, army and fleet, was in its progress towards Attica 
and Peloponnesus, without the least preparations — and what 
was still worse, without any combined and concerted plan — for 
defending the heart of Greece. The loss sustained by Xerxes 
at Thermopylae, insignificant in proportion to his vast total, 
was more than compensated by the fresh Grecian auxiliaries 
which he now acquired. Not merely the Malians, Lokrians 
and Dorians, but also the great mass of the Boeotians, with 
their chief town Thebes, all except Thespioe and Platoea, now 
joined him.® Demaratus, his Spartan companion, moved 
forward to Thebes to renew an ancient tie of hospit^ity with 
the Theban oligarchical leader Attagtnus, while small garrisons 
were sent by Alexander of Macedon to most of the Boeotian 
towns,® as well to protect them from plunder as to ensure their 
fidelity. The Thespians on the other hand abandoned their 
city and fled into Peloponnesus ; while the Platseans, who had 
been serving aboard the Athenian ships at Artemisium,* were 
disembarked at Chalkis as the fleet retreated, for the purpose 
of marching by land to their city and removing their families. 
It was not only the land-force of Xerxes which had been thus 
strengthened. His fleet also had received some accessions 
from Karystus in Euboea, and from several of the Cyclades — 
so that the losses sustained by the storm at Sepias and the 
fights at Artemisium, if not wholly made up, were at least in 
part repaired, while the fleet remained still prodigiously superior 
in number to that of the Greeks.® 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, near fifty years 
after these events, the Corinthian envoys reminded Sparta that 
she had allowed Xerxes time to arrive from the extremity of 
the earth at the threshold of Peloponnesus, before she took 
any adequate precautions against him : a reproach true almost 
to the letter.® It was only when roused and terrified by the 

r Herodot. viii. 40, 71, 73. 

® Herodot. viii. 66. Diodorus calls the battle of ThermopylEe a 
Kadmeian victory for Xerxes, which is true only in the letter, but nut in the 
mirit ; he doubtless lost a greater number of men in the pass than the 
Greeks, but the advantage which he gained was prodigious (Diodor. xi. 12) ; 
and Diodorus himself sets forth the terror of the Greeks after the event 
{xi.»i3-iS)- 

* Plutarch, De Herodot- Malignit, p. 864; Herodot. viii. 34. 

* Herodot. viu, 44, 50, ® Herodot. viii. 66. 

® Thuc^d. i. 69 . TOv re yhp M^Sor afrrol fr/uv iirh vepirao y^s 'irp6rfpot> 
ijrt HeKordoyriaor i\$6vTa, vpli> rh rrdp’ d|i(iis irpoairavTuvai. 
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news of the death of Leonidas, that the Lacedmmonians and 
the other Peloponnesians began to put forth their full strength. 
But it was then too late to perform the promise made to 
Athens of taking up a position in Bceotia so as to protect 
Attica. To defend the Isthmus of Corinth was all that they 
now thought of, and seemingly all that was now open to them. 
Thither they rushed with all their available population under 
the conduct of Kleombrotus king of Sparta (brother of Leo- 
nidas), and began to draw fortihcalions across it, as well as to 
break up the Sldronian road from Megara to Corinth, with 
every mark of anxious energy. The Lacedaemonians, Arcadians, 
Eleians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, Epidaurians, Phliasians, Troe- 
zenians and Hermionians, were all present here in full numbers j 
many myriads of men (bodies of 10,000 each) working and 
bringing materials night and day.^ As a defence to themselves 
against attack by land, this was an excellent position : they 
considered it as their last chance,^ abandoning all hope of 
successful resistance at sea. But they forgot that a fortihed 
isthmus was no protection even to themselves against the navy 
of Xerxes,® while it professedly threw out not only Attica, but 
also Megara and .^Egina. And thus arose a new peril to Greece 
from the loss of Thermopyl®: no other position could be 
found which, like that memorable strait, comprehended and 
protected at once all the separate cities. The disunion thus 
produced brought them within a hair's breadth of ruin. 

If the causes of alarm were great for the Peloponnesians, 
yet more desperate did the position of the Athenians appear. 
Expecting, according to agreement, that there would be a 
Peloponnesian army in Bceotia ready to sustain Leonidas, or 
at any rate to co-operate in the defence of Attica, they had 
taken no measures to remove their families or property. But 
they saw with indignant disappointment as well as dismay, on 
retreating from Artemisium, that the conqueror was in full 
march from Thermopyl®, that the road to Attica was open to 
him, and that the Peloponnesians were absorbed exclusively in 
the defence of their o^vn isthmus and their own separate 
existence.* The fleet from Artemisium had been directed to 

* Herodot. viu. fl. avySpa/iiiirts iie rSy wii\lay, 

* Herodot. viu. 7^. “ Herodot vii. 139. 

* Plutarch, ThemistoklSs, c. 9. S/ua fiiy ipyii Ttjs irpoSatrtas tJxf fobs 
’A&itvalovs, &fta Si Sv(rBviiia jcal xctr^^cis nyfiovuptyovy. 

Herodot. vui. 40. Sox^ovrei yip tSp^rtiy lUXarayiniffloot mySnite) tv 1 % 
^auarljf ivoKvniptiyavi rhv fiiafiapav, ray piv eSpev obSiv iiv, ol Si trrvvOi- 
vavra rbv 'JtrSpbv airabs raxtayras is rbv Tla\oit6yyriirav, irepl irXflffrou Si 
waitupiyavs wepuTvat, K«l rainpi ^ ^vXaxp, ri rt ItAAa imiviu. 
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muster at the harbour of Troezen, there to await such reinforce- 
ments as could begot together; but the Athenians entreated 
Eurybiad^s to halt at Salamis, so as to allow them a short time 
for consultation in the critical state of their affairs, and to aid 
them in the transport of their families. While Eurybiades 
was thus staying at Salamis, several new ships which had 
reached Troszen came over to join him j and in this way 
Salamis became for a time the naval station of the Greeks, 
without any deliberate intention beforehand.^ 

Meanwhile Theraistoklls and the Athenian seamen landed 
at Phalfirum, and made their mournful entry into Athens. 
Gloomy as the prospect appeared, there was little room for 
difference of opinion,® and still less room for delay. The 
authorities and the public assembly at once issued a proclama- 
tion, enjoining every Athenian to remove his family out of the 
country in the best way he could. We may conceive the state 
of tumult and terror which followed on this unexpected pro- 
clamation, when we reflect that it had to be circulated and 
acted upon throughout all Attica, from Sunium to Ordpus, 
within the narrow space of less than six days ; for no longer 
interval elapsed before Xerxes actually arrived at Athens, 
where indeed he might have arrived even sooner.® The whole 
Grecian fleet was doubtless employed in carrying out the 
helpless exiles ; mostly to Troezen, where a kind reception and 
generous support were provided for them (the Troezenian 
population being seemingly semi-ionic, and having ancient 
relations of religion as well as of traffic with Athens) — but in 
part also to iEgina : there were however many who could not 
or would not go farther than Salamis. ThemistoklSs impressed, 
upon the sufierers that they were only obeying the oracle, 
which had directed them to abandon the city and to take 
refuge behind the wooden walls ; and either his policy, or the 

Tliucyd. i. 74. Sts yovy Ji/ttv (we Athenians) (rt irSoi, oi mpiyeyeirBf 
(Spartans). 

Both Lysias (Oratio Funebr. c. 8} and IsokratSs take pride in the fact 
that the Athenians, in spite of being thus betrayed, never thought of making 
separate terms for themselves with Xerxes (Panegyric, Or. iv. p. 60). Bat 
there is no reason to believe that Xerxes would have granted them separate 
terms t his particular vengeance was directed against them. Isokrates has 
confounded in his mind the conduct of the Athenians when they refused the 
offers of Mardonius in the year following the battle of Salamis, with their 
conduct before the battle of Salamis against Xerxes. 

* Herodot. viil. 40-42, * Plato, Le^. iii. p. 699. 

* Herodot, viii. 66 , 67. There was therrforelSut little time for the 
breaking up and carrying away of furniture, alluded to by Thucydidds, i 
18 — SiaytHiBirTts tKKmtiv rhy ir^Aiv ko! ityniXKfvaa-dfityvt, &c. 
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mental depression of the time, gave circulation to other stories, 
intimating that even the divine inmates of the acropolis were 
for a while deserting it. In the ancient temple of AthfinS 
Polias on that rock, there dwelt, or was believed to dwell, as 
guardian to the sanctuary and familiar attendant of the goddess, 
a sacred serpent, for whose nourishment a honey-cake was 
placed once in the month. The honey-cake had been hitherto 
regularly consumed; but at this fatal moment the priestess 
announced that it remained untouched: the sacred guardian 
had thus set the example of quitting the acropolis, and it 
behoved the citizens to follow the example, confiding in the 
goddess herself for future return and restitution. 

The migration of so many ancient men, women, and 
children, was a scene of tears and misery inferior only to that 
which would have ensued on the actual capture of the city.' 
Some few individuals, too poor to hope for maintenance, or 
too old to care for life, elsewhere — confiding moreover in their 
own interpretation® of the wooden-wall which the Pythian 

1 Herodot. viii. 41 : riutarch, ThemistokISs, c. x. 

In the years 1S21 and rSzz, dniing the struggle which preceded the 
liberation of Greece, the Athenians were forced to leave their conntiy and 
seek refuge in Salamis three several limes. These incidents are sketched 
in a manner alike interesting and instructive by Dr. Waddington, in his 
visit to Greece (London, 1825), Letters vi. _ vii. x. He states, p, 92, 
“Three times have the Athenians emigrated in a body, and sought refuge 
from the sabre among the houseless rocks of Salamis. Upon these occasions 
I am assured, that many have dwelt in caverns, and many in miserable 
huts, constructed on the mountain side by their own feeble hands. Many 
have perished too from exposure to an intemperate climate j many from 
diseases contracted through the loathsomeness of their habitations ; many 
from hunger and misery. On the retreat of the Turks, the survivors re- 
turned to their country. But to what a country did they return? To a 
land of desolation and famine ; and in fact, on the first le-occnpation 
of Athens, after the departure of Omer Brioni, several persons are known 
to have subsisted for some time on grass, till a supply of com reached the 
Piraeus from iiyra and Hydra.” 

A century and a half ago, also, in the war between the Turks and 
Venetians, the population of Attica was forced to emigrate to Salamis, 
.^gina, and Corinth. M. Buohon observes, “ Les troupes Allmnaises, 
envoy^es en 1688 par les Turcs (in the war against the Venetians) se 
jetirent sur I’Attique, mettant tout feu et It sang. £n 16SS, les chroniques 
d’Ath^nes racontent que ses malhenreux habitants fiirent obliges de so 
r^fugier 4 Salamine, It Egine, et It Coiinthe, et que ce ne fut qu’aprb trois 
ana qu’ils purent rentrer en partie dans leur ville et dans leuts champs. 
Beaucoup de villages de I’Attique sont encore habitus par les descendans de 
ces detnmrs envamsseurs, et avant la demilire rdvolution, on n’y parloit que 
la longue albanaise ; mais leur physionomie difi^re autant que tear langae 
de la physionomie de la race Grecque.” (Buebon, la Grei.e Continentale 
et la Mor^e. Faiis, 1843, ch. iL p. 82.] 

^ Faosanias seems to consider these poor men somewhat presumptuous 
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priestess had pronounced to be inexpugnable — shut themselves 
up in the acropolis along with the administrators of the temple, 
obstructing the entrance or western front with wooden doors 
and palisades.! When we read how great were the sufferings 
of the population of Attica near half a century afterwards, 
compressed for refuge within the spacious fortifications of 
Athens at the first outbreak of the Peloponnesian war,® we 
may form some faint idea of the incalculably greater misery 
which overwhelmed an emigrant population, hurrying, they 
knew not whither, to escape the long arm of Xerxes. Little 
chance did there seem that they would ever revisit their homes 
except as his slaves. 

In the midst of circumstances thus calamitous and threaten- 
ing, neither the warriors nor the leaders of Athens lost their 
energy : arm as well as mind was strung to the loftiest pitch 
of human resolution. Political dissensions were suspended j 
Themistokles proposed to the people a decree, and obtained 
their sanction, inviting home all who were under sentence of 
temporary banishment: moreover he not only included, but 
even specially designated among them, his own great opponent 
AristeidSs, now in the third year of ostracism. Xanthippus 
the accuser, and Kimon the son, of MiltiadSs, were partners 
in the same emigration. The latter, enrolled by his scale of 
fortune among the horsemen of the state, was seen with his 
companions cheerfully marching through the Kerameikus to 
dedicate their bridles in the acropolis, and to bring away in 
exchange some of the sacred arms there suspended, thus 
setting an example of ready service on shipboard, instead of 
on horseback.® It was absolutely essential to obtain supplies 
of money, partly for the aid of the poorer exiles, but still more 
for the equipment of the fleet : yet there were no funds in the 
public treasury. But the senate of Areiopagus, then composed 
in large proportion of men from the wealthier classes, put forth 
all its public authority as well as its private contributions and 
example to others,* and thus succeeded in raising the sum of 
eight drachms for every soldier serving. 

This timely help was indeed partly obtained by the in- 
exliaustible resource of Themistoklfis, who, in the hurry of 

for pretending to understand the oracle better than Themistoklds — 
‘AStiiralaif robs ri is Tbs xpstT/iiv 4 slbivcm vofdCovras 

(I l8, 2). 

! Herodot. vtii. £0. ® Thucyd. it. i6, 17. 

* Flntarch, Themistoklds, c, lo, li ; and Kimon, c. 5. 

! 'Whether this he the incident whiim Aristotle (Politic, v. 3, £) had in 
his mind we cannot determine. 
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embarkation, either discovered or pretended that the Gorgon’s 
head from the statue of AthSnS was lost, and directing upon 
this ground every man’s baggage to be searched, rendered any 
treasures, which private citizens might be carrying away, avail- 
able to the public service.^ By the most strenuous efforts, 
these few important days were made to suffice for removing 
the whole population of Attica — those of military competence 
to the fleet at Salamis, — the rest to some place of refuge, — 
together mth as much property as the case admitted. So 
complete was the desertion of the country, that the host of 
Xerxes, when it became master, could not seize and carry off 
more than five hundred prisoners.® Moreover the fleet itself, 
which had been brought home from Artemisium partially 
disabled, was quickly repaired, so that by the time the Persian 
fleet arrived, it was again in something like fighting condition. 

The combined fleet which had now got together at Salamis 
consisted of 366 ships — a force far greater than at Artemisium, 
Of these, no less than 200 were Athenian ; twenty among 
which, however, were lent to the Chalkidians and manned 
by them. Forty Corinthian ships, thirty .<®ginetan, twenty 
Megarian, sixteen Lacedaemonian, fifteen Sikyonian, ten Epi- 
daurian, seven from Ambrakia and as many from Eretria, five 
from Troezen, three from Hermionfi, and the same number 
from Leukas j two from Keos, two from Styra, and one from 
Kythnos j four from Naxos, despatched as a contingent to the 
Persian fleet, but brought by the choice of their captains arid 
seamen to Salamis ; — all these triremes, together with a small 
squadron of the inferior vessels called pentekonters, made up 
the total. From the great Grecian cities in Italy there appeared 
only one trireme, a volunteer, equipped and commanded by an 
eminent citizen named Phayllos, thrice victor at the Pythian 
games.® The entire fleet was thus a trifle larger than the com- 
bined force (358 sbips^ collected by the Asiatic Greeks at 
Lade, fifteen years earlier, durii^ tlie Ionic revolt. We may 
doubt however whether this total, borrowed from Herodotus, 
be not larger than that which actually fought a little afterwards 
at the battle of Salamis, and which .^schylus gives decidedly 
as consisting of 300 sail, in addition to ten prime and chosen 
ships. That great poet, himself one of the combatants, and 
speaking in a drama represented only seven years after the 
battle, is better authority on the point even than Herodotus.* 

* Plutarch, ThemistokI6s, c. x. ® Herodot. ix. 99. 

* Herodot. vH!. 43^8, 

* iSschyIns, Petsee, 347 ; Herodot. viii. 48 ; ri. 9 ; Pausanias, i 14, 4. 
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Hardly was the fleet mustered at Salamis, and the Athenian 
population removed, when Xerxes and his host overran the 
deserted country ; his fleet occupying the roadstead of Phalgrum 
with the coast adjoining. His land-force had been put in motion 
under the guidance of the Thessalians, two or three days after 

The total which Herodotus announces is 378 ; but the items which he gives 
amount, when summed up, only to 366. There seems no way of recon- 
ciling this discrepancy except by some violent change which we are not 
warranted in making. 

Ktesias represents that the numbers of the Persian war-ships at Salamis 
w'ere above 1000, those of the Greeks 700 (Pctsica, c. 26). 

The Athenian orator in Thucydides (i. 74) calls the total of the Grecian 
fleet at Salamis “ nearly 400 ships, and the Athenian contingent somewhat 
less than two parts of this total (raSs istv yt is t&s rerpaKorUs iMyip 
iKdtraous tSv Sio natpHv).'’ 

The Scholiast, with Foppo and most of the commentators on this passage, 
treiit rSv Sia fioip&v as meaning unquestionably two parts out of three; 
and if this be the case, I should agree with Dr. Arnold in considering the 
assertion as a mere exaggeration of the orator, not at all carrying the 
authority of ThucydidSs mmself. But X cannot think that we are here 
driven to such a necessity ; for the construction of Didot and Goller (though 
Dr. Arnold pronounces it “a most undoubted enor”) appears to me per- 
fectly admissible. Th^ maintain that at Sio ixolpat does not of necessity 
mean two parts out of three; in Thucyd. i. 10, we find Kolroi TleKoworodiaov 
v&v vitne rixs Sio fiaCpas vipavrai, where the words mean two pai-is out of 
five. Now in the passage before us, we have vavs ftiv ye is t&s rerpaKaatas 
iKiyv iKdaaous r&y Sio fxotpSy ; and Didot and Goller contend, that in the 
word rerpaKoatas is implied a quaternary division of the whole number— 
hundreds as hundredlhparts .’ so that thewhole meaning wouldbe— “ To the 
aggregate four hundreds of ships we contributed something less than two,” 
The word Terpaxoirlas, equivaleiil to riairapas tKaroyrdSas, naturally includes 
the general Idea of riaeapas potpast and this would bring the passage into 
exact analogy with the one cited above — ray jriyre rks Sio potpas. With 
eveiy respect to the judgement of Dr. Arnold on an author whom he bad so 
long studied, 1 cannot enter into the grounds on which he has pronounced 
his interpretation of Didot and Gdller to be " an undoubted error.” It has 
the advantage of bringing the assertion of the orator in Thucydides into 
harmony with Herodotus, who states the Athenians to have fiiinished 180 
ships at Salamis. 

Wherever such harmony con be secured by an admissible construction of 
existing words, it is an unquestionable advantage, and ought to count as a 
reason in the case, if these oe a doubt between two different constructions. 
But on the other hand, I protest against altering numerical statements in 
one author, simply in order to bring him into accordance with another, and 
without some substantive ground in the text itself. Thus, for example, in 
this very passage of Thucydides, Bloomfield and Poppo propose to alter 
rerpaKoatas into rptsMoaias, in order that Thucydides may be in harmony 
with Aisdiylos and other'aulhors, though not with Herodotus 5 while Didot 
and GQUer would alter rpioKoatay into rerpoKoaiar in Demosthenes de 
Coroni (c. 70), in order that Demosthenes may be in harmony with 
Thucydides. Such emendations appear to me inadmissible in principle; 
we ore not to force different witnesses into harmony by retoocliing their 
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the battle of Thermopylsej and he was assured by some 
Arcadians who came to seek service, that the Peloponnesians 
were, even at that moment, occupied with the celebration of 
the Olympic games. “ What prize does the victor receive ? " 
he asked. Upon the reply made, that the prize was nothing 
more than a wreath of the wild olive, TritantsechmSs son of the 
monarch’s uncle Artabanus is said to have burst forth, notwith- 
standing the displeasure both of the monarch himself and of 
the bystanders — “ Heavens, Mardonius, what manner of men 
are these against whom thou hast brought us to fight 1 men 
who contend not for money, but for honour ! ” ^ Whether this 
be a remark really delivered, or a dramatic illustration imagined 
by some contemporary of Herodotus, it is not the less interest- 
ing as bringing to view a characteristic of Hellenic life, which 
contrasts not merely with the manners of contemporary Orientals, 
but even with those of the earlier Greeks themselves during the 
Homeric times. 

Among all the various Greeks between Thermopylse and the 
borders of Attica, there were none except the Phokians dis- 
posed to refuse submission j and they refused only because the 
paramount influence of their bitter enemies the Thessalians 
made them despair of obtaining favourable terms.** Nor would 
they even listen to a proposition of the Thessalians, who, 
boasting that it was in their power to guide as they pleased the 
terrors of the Persian host, oflered to ensure lenient treatment 
to the territory of Phokis, provided a sum of fifty talents were 
paid to them.® The proposition being indignantly refused, 
they conducted Xerxes through the little territory of Doris, 
which medised and escaped plunder, into the upper valley of 
the Kephisus, among the towns of the inflexible Phokians. 
All of them were found deserted j_ the inhabitants having 
previously escaped either to the wide-spreading summit of 
Parnassus called Tithorea, or even still farther, across that 
mountain into the territory of the Ozolian Lokrians. Ten or a 
dozen small Phokian towns, the most considerable of which 
were Elateia and Hyampolis, were sacked and destroyed by 
the invaders. Even Abm, with its temple and oracle of Apollo, 
was no better treated than the rest: all the sacred treasures 
were pillaged, and it was then burnt. From Panopeus Xerxes 
detached a body of men to plunder Delphi, marching with his 
main army through Boeotia, in which country he found all the 

^ Herodot. viii. z6. naral MapS^ytt, leolevs iv' iyiMt ^yayes fmxviro- 
[xivovs ot od vc/rl aroievvrat, aaXn ir€pl dper^l. 

" Herodot. viii. ^o. ' Herodot. viiL sS, 39, 
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towns submissive and willing, except Thespise and Platsea; 
both of them had been deserted by their citizens, and both 
were now burnt. From hence he conducted his army into the 
abandoned territory of Attica, reaching without resistance the 
foot of the acropolis at Athens.^ 

Very different w'as the fate of that division which he had 
detached from Panopeus against Delphi. Apollo defended his 
temple here more vigorously than at Abse. The cupidity of 
the Persian king was stimulated by accounts of the boundless 
wealth accumulated at Delphi, especially the profuse donations 
of Croesus. The Delphians, in the extreme of alarm, while 
they sought safety for themselves on the heights of Parnassus 
and for their families by transport across the Gulf into Achaia, 
consulted the oracle whether they should carry away or bury 
the sacred treasures. Apollo directed them to leave the 
treasures untouched, saying that he was competent himself to 
take care of his own property. Sixty Delphians alone ventured 
to remain, together with AkSratus, the rdigious superior : but 
evidences of superhuman aid soon appeared to encourage 
them. The sacred arms suspended in the interior cell, which 
no mortal hand was ever permitted to touch, were seen lying 
before the door of the temple j and when the Persians, march- 
ing along the road called SchistS up that rugged path under 
the steep cliffs of Parnassus which conducts to Delphi, had 
reached the temple of Atbfinfi Pronaja, — on a sudden, dreadful 
thunder was heard — ^two vast mountain crags detached them- 
selves and rushed down with deafening noise among them, 
crushing many to death — the war-shout was also beard from 
the interior of the temple of AthSnfi. Seized with a panic 
terror, the invaders turned round and fled ; pursued not only 
by the Delphians, but also (as they themselves affirmed) by 
two armed warriors of superhuman stature and destructive 
arm. The triumphant Delphians confirmed this report, adding 
that the two auxiliaries were the Heroes Phylakus and 
Autonoiis, whose sacred precincts were close adjoining : and 
Herodotus himself, when he visited Delphi, saw in the sacred 
ground of Ath6nS the identical masses of rock which had 
overwhelmed the Persians.® Thus did the god repel these 

1 Herodot. viii. 33-34. 

® Herodot, viii, 38, 39; Diodor. xi. 14: Pausan. x, 8, 4. 

Compare the account given in Pausnnias (x. 23) of the subsequent 
repulse of Brennus and the Gauls from Delphi i In his account, the repulse 
w not so exclusively the work of the gods os in that of Herodotus ; there 
is a larger force of human combatants in defence of the temple, thouoh 
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invaders from his Delphian sanctuary and treasures, which 
remained inviolate until 130 years afterwards, when they were 
rifled by the sacrilegious hands of the Phokian Philomelus, 
On this occasion, as will be seen presently, the real protectors 
of the treasures were the conquerors at Salamis and Platsea. 

Four months had elapsed, since the departure from Asia, 
when Xerxes reached Athens, the last term of his advance. 
He brought with him the members of the Peisistratid family, 
who doubtless thought their restoration already certain — and 
a few Athenian exiles attached to their interest. Though the 
country was altogether deserted, the handful of men collected 
in the acropolis ventured to defy him ; nor could all the per- 
suasions of the Peisistratids, eager to preserve the holy place 
from pillage, induce them to surrender.^ The Athenian 
acropolis — a craggy rock rising abruptly about 150 feet with a 
flat summit of about 1000 feet long from east to west, by 500 
feet broad from north to south — had no practicable access 
except on the western side : - moreover in all parts where there 
seemed any possibility of climbing up, it was defended by the 
ancient fortification called the Pelasgic wall. Obliged to take 
the place by force, the Persian army were posted around the 
northern and western sides, and commenced their operations 
from the eminence immediately adjoining on the north-west, 

greatly assisted by divine intervention : there is also loss on both sides, A 
similar descent of crags from the summit is mentioned. 

See for the description of the road by which the Persians marched, and 
the extreme term of their progress, Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen in 
Griechenland, ch. iv. p. 46 ; ch. x p. 146. 

Many great blocks of stone and cliff are still to be seen near the spot, 
which have rolled down from the top, and which remind the traveller of 
these passages. 

The attack here described to have been made by order of Xerxes upon 
the Delphian temple, seems not easy to reconcile with the words of Mar- 
donius, Herodot. ix.'43; still less can it be reconciled with the statement 
of Plutarch (Noma, c. 9}, who says that the Delphian temple was burnt by 
the Medes. 

1 Herodot. viti. Ja. 

* Pausanias, i. 22, 4 ; ICruse, Hellas, vol. ii. ch. vi. p. 76. Ernst Cui- 
tius (Die Akropolis von Athens, p. 5. Berlin, 1844) says that the gateau 
of the acropolis is rather less than 40D feet higher than the town ; Fiedler 
states it to be 178 fathoms or 1068 feet above the level of the sea (Reise 
durch das Konigreich Griechenland, i. p. 2); he gives the lengtli and 
breadth of the plateau in the same figures as ICruse, whose statement I 
have copied in. the text. In Colonel Leake’s valuable Topography of 
Athens, I do not find any distinct statement about the height of the acro- 
polis. We must understand Kruse's statement (if he and Curtins are both ' 
correct) to refer only to the precipitous impracticable portion of the whole 
rock. 
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called Areopagus : * from whence they bombarded (if we may 
venture upon the expression) with hot missiles the wood-work 
before the gates; that is, they poured upon it multitudes of 
arrows with burning tow attached to them. The wooden 

g alisades and boarding presently took fire and were consumed : 

ut when the Persians tried to mount to the assault by the 
western road leading up to the gate, the undaunted little 
garrison still kept them at bay, having provided vast stones, 
which they rolled down upon them in the ascent. For a time, 
the Great King seemed likely to be driven to the slow process 
of blockade ; but at length some adventurous men among the 
besiegers tried to scale the precipitous rock before them on its 
northern side, hard by the temple or chapel of Aglaurus, which 
lay nearly in front of the Persian position, but behind the gates 
and the western ascent. Here the rock was naturally so in- 
accessible, that it was altogether unguarded, and seemingly even 
unfortified : ® moreover the attention of the little garrison was 
all concentrated on the host which fronted the gates. Hence 
the separate escalading party were enabled to accomplish their 
object unobserved, and to reach the summit in the rear of the 
garrison ; who, deprived of their last hope, either cast them- 
selves headlong from the walls, or fled for safety to the inner 
temple. The successful escaladers opened the gates to the 
entire Persian host, and the whole acropolis was presently in 
their hands. Its defenders were slain, its temples pillaged, and 
all its dwellings and buildings, sacred as well as profane, con- 
signed to the flames.® The citadel of Athens fell into the 

^ Athenian legend represented the Amazons as having taken post on the 
Areopagus and fortified it as a means of attacking the acropolis — &i>reirip- 
yaa-av (/Eschyl. Eumenid. 68S). 

® Herodot. viii, 52, S 3 * ■ ■ • Sf ’rpi rfir iKpow 6 Ktos, Hvtaie Si tSv 

icttl rfij ivoSou, rp aSrt ra iipihairirt, ottr’ tty {fAnas kot^ t<j 
Karti rauTa ivoSalt) ivSpi&irav, -rairp iyefftirdy rwes Karh rS iphp rps 
KiKpoiros ivyarpis, 'AyKaipov, Kolromep iiroKp^pvov iSyros row x<^pav. 

That the Aglaurion was on the north side of the acropolis, appears 
clearly made out ; see Leake, Topography of Athens, ch. v. p. 261 ; 
Kruse, Hellas, vol. ii. ch. vi. p. 119; Forchhammer, Topographic Athens, 
pp. 365, 366 ; in Kieler Fliilologischen Studien, 1841. Siebelis (in the plan 
of Athens prefixed to his edition of Fausanias, and in his note on Fausanias, 
i. 18, 2) places the Aglaurion erroneously on the eastern side of the acropolis. 

The expressions f/jorpturfis rpi rfis iKpoirdAios appear to refer to the posi- 
tion of the Persian army, who would naturally occupy the northern and 
western fronts of the acropolis ; since they reached Athens from the north 
— and the western side furnished the only regular access. The hill called 
Areopagus would thus be nearly in the centre of their position, Forch- 
faammer explains these expressions unsatisfactorily. 

* Herodot. viiL S2, 53, 
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hands of Xerxes by a surprise, very much the same as that 
which had placed Sardis in those of Cyrus.^ 

Thus was divine prophecy fulfilled : Attica passed entirely 
into the hands of the Persians, and the conflagration of Sardis 
was retaliated upon the home and citadel of its captors, as it 
also was upon their sacred temple of Eleusis. Xerxes im- 
mediately despatched to Susa intelligence of the fact, which is 
said to have excited unmeasured demonstrations of joy, con- 
futing seemingly the gloomy predictions of his uncle Artabanus." 
On the next day but one, the Athenian exiles in his suite 
received his orders, or perhaps obtained his permission, to go 
and offer sacrifice amidst the ruins of the acropolis, and atone, 
if possible, for the desecration of the ground. They discovered 
that the sacred olive-tree near the chapel of Erechtheus, the 
especial gift of the goddess AthdnS, though burnt to the ground 
by the recent flames, had already thrown out a fresh shoot of 
one cubit long : at least the piety of restored Athens afterwards 
believed this encouraging portent,® as well as that which was 
said to have been seen by Dikoeus (an Athenian companion of 
the Peisistratids) in the Thriasian plain. It was now the day 
set apart for the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries ; and 
though in this sorrowful year there was no celebration, nor any 
Athenians in the territory, DiksSus still fancied that he beheld 
the dust and heard the loud multitudinous chant, which was 
wont to accompany in ordinary times the processional march 
from Athens to Eleusis. He would even have revealed the 
fact to Xerxes himself, had not Demaratus deterred him from 
doing so : but he construed it as an evidence that the goddesses 
themselves were passing over from Eleusis to help the Athenians 
at Salamis. Yet whatever may have been received in after 
times, on that day certainly no man could believe in the 
speedy resurrection of conquered Athens as a free city ; not 
even if he had witnessed the portent of the burnt olive-tree 
suddenly sprouting afresh with preternatural vigour. So hope- 
less did the circumstances of the Athenians then appear, not 
less to their confederates assembled at Salamis than to the 
victorious Persians. 

About the time of the capture of the acropolis, the Persian 
fleet also arrived safely in the bay of Phal6rum, reinforced by 
ships from Karystus as well as from various islands of the 

1 Herodot L 84. 

® Herodot. v. 102 j viii. S3“99 i 65. Be# yip /cori rh $eorpimt)> 
traffav 7 ^ 1 ' 'AttjkJji' iy (jircfpfi ytyitrSai irh ntpirj)<n. 

* Herodot. viii. 
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Cyclades, so that Herodotus reckons it to have been as strong 
as before the terrible storm at S6pias Akte ; an estimate 
certainly not admissible.' 

Soon after their arrival Xerxes himself descended to the 
shore to inspect the fleet, as well as to take counsel with the 
various naval leaders about the expediency of attacking the 
hostile fleet, now so near him in the narrow strait between 
Salamis and the coasts of Attica. He invited them all to take 
their seats in an assembly, wherein the king of Sidon occupied 
the first place and the king of Tyre the second. The question 
was put to each of them separately by Mardonius, and when 
we learn that all pronounced in favour of immediate fighting, 
we may be satisfied that the decided opinion of Xerxes him- 
self must have been well known to them beforehand. One 
exception alone was found to this unanimity — ^Artemisia, queen 
of Halikarnassus in Karia; into whose mouth Herodotus puts 
a speech of some length, deprecating all idea of fighting in the 
narrow' strait of Salamis — predicting that if the land-force 
were moved forward to attack Peloponnesus, the Pelopon- 
nesians in the fleet at Salamis would return for the protection 
of their own homes, and that thus the fleet would disperse, the 
rather as there was little or no food in the island — and inti- 
mating, besides, unmeasured contempt for the efficacy of the 
Persian fleet and seamen as compared with the Greek, as well 
as for the subject contingents of Xerxes generally. That 
Queen Artemisia gave this prudent counsel, there is no reason 
to question ; and the historian of Halikarnassus may have had 
means of hearing the grounds on which her opinion rested. 
But I find a difficulty in believing that she can have publicly 
delivered any such estimate of the maritime subjects of Persia ; 
an estimate not merely insulting to all who heard it, but at the 
time not just — though it had come to be nearer the truth at the 
time when Herodotus wrote,® and though Artemisia herself may 

' Herodot. viii. 66. Colonel Leake observes upon this statement 
(Athens and the Demi of Attica, App. vol. ii. p. 250), Abmit looo shifis 
La the greatest accuracy we can pretend to, in stating the strength of the 
Persian fleet at Salamis ; and from these are to be deducted, in estimating 
the number of ships engaged in the battle, those which were sent to occupy 
the Megaric strait of Salamis, 200 in number.” 

The estimate of Colonel Leake appears somewhat lower than the prob- 
able reality. Nor do I believe the statement of Diodorus, that ships 
were detached to occupy the Megaric strait : see a note shortly following. 

® The picture drawn in the Cyropsedia of Xenophon represents the 
suinects of Persia as spiritless and untrained to war (iyd^KiSes koI 
hrivTUKToi), and even designedly kept so, forming a contrast to the native 
Persians (Xenophon, Cyropsed. viiL i, 45). 
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have lived to entertain the conviction afterwards. Whatever 
may have been her reasons, the historian tells us that friends 
as well as rivals were astonished at her rashness in dissuading 
the monarch from a naval battle, and expected that she would 
be put to death. But Xerxes heard the advice with perfect 
good temper, and even esteemed the Karian queen the more 
highly j though he resolved that the opinion of the majority, 
or his own opinion, should be acted upon. Orders were 
accordingly issued for the fleet to attack the next day,^ and for 
the land-force to move forward towards Peloponnesus. 

Whilst, on the shore of PhalSmm, an omnipotent will com- 
pelled seeming unanimity and precluded all r^ deliberation — 
great indeed was the contrast presented by the neighbouring 
Greek armament at Salamis ; among the members of which 
unmeasured dissension had been reigning. It has already been 
stated that the Greek fleet had originally got together at that 
island, not with any view of making it a naval station, but 
simply in order to cover and assist the emigration of the 
Athenians. This object being accomplished, and Xerxes being 
already in Attica, Eurybiad&s convoked the chiefs to consider 
what position was the fittest for a naval engagement. Most 
of them, especially those from Peloponnesus, were averse to 
remaining at Salamis, and proposed that the fleet should be 
transferred to the Isthmus of Corinth, where it would be in 
immediate communication with the Peloponnesian land-force, 
so that in case of defeat at sea, the ships would find protection 
on shore and the men would join in the land service — ^while it 
worsted in a naval action near Salamis, they would be enclosed 
in an island from whence there were no hopes of escape.** In 
the midst of the debate, a messenger arrived with news of the 
capture and conflagration of Athens and her acropolis by the 
Persians. Such was the terror produced by this intelligence, 
that some of the chiefs, without even awaiting the conclusion 
of the debate and the final vote, quitted the council forthwith, 
and began to hoist sail, or prepare their rowers, for departure. 
The majority came to a formal vote for removing to the 
Isthmus j but as night was approaching, actual removal was 
deferred until the next mommg.® 

Now was felt the want of a position like that of Thermopylse, 
which had served as a protection to all the Greeks at once, so 
as to check the growth of separate fears and interests. We can 
hardly wonder that the Peloponnesian chiefs — the Corinthians 

^ Ilerodot. viii. 68, 6 j, 70. ® Herodot. viiL 70, , 

^ Herodot. viii. 49, 50, $6. 
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in paiticular, who furnished so large a naval contingent, and 
within whose territory the land-battle at the Isthmus seemed 
about to take place — should manifest such an obstinate reluc- 
tance to fight at Salamis, and should insist on removing to a 
position where, in case of naval defeat, they could assist, and 
be assisted by, their own soldiers on land. On the other hand, 
Salamis was not only the most favourable position, in conse- 
quence of its narrow strait, for the inferior numbers of the 
Greeks, but could not be abandoned without breaking up the 
unity of the allied fleet j since Megara and .^ina would thus 
be left uncovered, and the contingents of each would imme- 
diately retire for the defence of their own homes, — ^while the 
Athenians also, a large portion of whose expatriated families 
were in Salamis and .^gina, would be in like manner dis- 
tracted from combined maritime efforts at the Isthmus. If 
transferred to the latter place, probably not even the Pelopon- 
nesians themselves would have remained in one body ; for the 
squadrons of Epidaurus, Troezen, HermionS, &c., each fearing 
that the Persian fleet might make a descent on one or other 
of these separate ports, would go home to repel such a con- 
tingency, in spite of the efforts of Eurybiadfis to keep them 
together. Hence the order for quitting Salamis and repairing 
to the Isthmus was nothing less than a sentence of extinction 
for all combined maritime defence : and it thus became doubly 
abhorrent to all those who, like the Athenians, .^Eginetans, and 
Megarians, were also led by their own separate safety to cling 
to the defence of Salamis. In spite of all such opposition, 
however, and in spite of the protest of ThemistoklSs, the 
obstinate determination of the Peloponnesian leaders carried 
the vote for retreat, and each of them went to his ship to 
prepare for it on the following morning. 

When ThemistoklSs returned to his ship, with the gloom of 
this melancholy resolution full upon his mind, and with the 
necessity of providing for removal of the expatriated Athenian 
families in the island as well as for that of the squadron — 
he found an Athenian friend named Mnfisiphilus, who asked 
him what the synod of chiefs had determined. Concerning 
this Mn^siphilus, who is mentioned generally as a sagacious 
practical politician, we unfortunately have no particulars : but 
it must have been no common man whom fame selected, truly 
or falsely, as the inspiring genius of ThemistoklSs. On 
learning what had been resolved, MnfesiphUus burst out into 
remonstrance on the utter ruin which its execution would 
entail : there would, presently be neither any united fleet to 
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fight, nor any aggregate cause and country to fight for.^ He 
vehemently urged Themistoklfes again to open the question, and 
to press by every means in his power for a recall of the vote in 
favour of retreat, as well as for a positive resolution to stay and 
fight at Salamis. Themistoklfes had already in vain tried to 
enforce the same vieAV : but though he was disheartened by ill- 
success, the remonstrances of a respected friend struck him 
so forcibly as to induce him to renew his efforts. He went 
instantly to the ship of EurybiadSs, asked permission to speak 
with him, and being imdted aboard, reopened with him alone 
the whole subject of the past discussion, enforcing his own 
views as emphatically as he could. In this private communi- 
cation, all the arguments bearing upon the case were more 
unsparingly laid open than it had been possible to do in an 
assembly of the chiefs, who would have been insulted if openly 
told that they were likely to desert the fleet when once removed 
from Salamis. Speaking thus freely and confidentially, and 
speaking to Eurybiades alone, Themistokles was enabled to 
bring him partially round, and even prevailed upon him to con- 
vene a fresh synod. So soon as this synod had assembled, 
even before EurybiadSs had explained the object and formally 
opened the discussion, Themistoklfis addressed himself.to each 
of the chiefs separately, pouring forth at large his fears and 
anxiety as to the abandonment of Salamis : insomuch that the 
Coiin^ian Adeimantus rebuked him by sajdng — "Themi- 
stoklSs, those who in the public festival-matches rise up before the 
proper signal, are scourged.” "True (rejoined the Athenian), 
but those who lag behind the signal win no crowns.” ® 
EurybiadSs then explained to the synod that doubts had 

^ Herodot. viii. 57, oSroi ipa iiralpuiri rit rijas irb SabofiJyos, vepi 
oute/uris (ri varpiSos vmjiutx^ans' Karh ybp ir 6 \tt itauTTOt rpit^ovrat, &c. 
Compare vii. I3g, and Thncyd. i. 73. 

^ Heiodot. vui. 58, 59. The account given by Herodotus, of these 
memorable debates which preceded the battle of Salamis, is in the main 
distinct, instructive and consistent. It is more probable than the narrative 
of Diodorus (xi. 15, 16), who states that Themistokles succeeded in fully 
convincing both Eurybiadls and the Peloponnesian chiefs of the pro- 
priety of fighting at Salamis, but that, in spite of all their efforts, the arm^ 
ment would not obey them, and insisted on going to the Isthmus. And it 
deserves our esteem stiU more, if we contrast it with the loose and careless 
accounts of Plutarch and Cornelias Nepos. As Plnterch (Themist c. ll) 
describes (he scene, KuiybiadSs was the person who de^d to restrain 
the forwardness and oratory of Themistoklfis, and with that view, first 
made to him the observation given in my text out of Herodotus, which 
Theraistoklfis followed up by the same answer— next, lifted, up his stick to 
strike Themistoklfis, upon which the latter addressed to him the well-khown 
observation — “Strike but hear me” (ndrojov jali*, fiOTOtrov 8f). Larcher' 
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arisen in his mind, and that he called them together to re- 
consider the previous resolve ; upon which Themistokles began 
the debate. He vehemently enforced the necessity of fighting 
in the narrow sea of Salamis and not in the open waters at the 
Isthmus — as well as of preserving Megara and /Eginaj con- 
tending that a naval victory at Salamis would be not less 
effective for the defence of Peloponnesus than if it took place 
at the Isthmus ; whereas, if the fleet w'ere withdrawn to the 
latter point, they would only draw the Persians after them. 
Moreover, he did not omit to add, that the Athenians had a 
prophecy assuring to them victory in this, their own island. 
But his speech made little impression on the Peloponnesian 
chiefs ; who were even exasperated at being again summoned, 
to reopen a debate already concluded, — and concluded in a 
way which they deemed essential to their safety. In the bosom 
of the Corinthian Adeimantus, especially, this feeling of anger 
burst all bounds. He sharply denounced the presumption of 
Themistokles, and bade him be silent as a man who had now 
no free Grecian city to represent — Athens being in the power 

expresses his surprise that Herodotus should have suppressed so impressive 
an anecdote as this latter ; but we may see plainly from the tenor of his 
narrative 'that he cannot have heard it In the narrative of Herodotus, 
Themistokles gives no offence to £uryiiadPs, nor is the latter at all dis- 
pleased with him : nay, Eutybiadfe is even brought over by the persuasion 
of ThemistokUs, and disposed to fall in with his views. The persons whom 
Herodotus represents as angry with Themistokles are, fhe Peloponnesian 
chiefs, especially Adeimantus the Corinthian. They are angry too (let it 
be added), not without plausible reason : a formal vote has just been talcen 
by the majority, after full discussion ; and here is the chief of the minority 
who persuades Eurybiadls to reopen the whole debate : not an unreason- 
able cause for displeasure. Moreover it is Adeimantus^ not Eurybiadh, 
who addresses to Themistoklds the remark that “persons who rise before 
the proper signal are scouiged and he makes the remark because The- 
mistoklls goes on speaking to, and trying to persuade, the various chiefs, 
before the business of the assembly has been formally opened. Themi- 
stokl^s draws npon himself the censure by sinning against the forms of 
business, and talki^ before the proper time. But Plutarch puts the remark 
into the mouth of Eurybiadds, without any previous circumstance to justify 
it, and without any fitness. His narrative represents Eurybiadfis as the 
person who was anxious both to transfer the ships to the Isthmus, and to 
prevent Themistoklfis from offering any opposition to it ; though such an 
attempt to check argumentative opposition from the commander of the 
Athenian squadron is noway credible. 

t)r. Blomfield (ad AEschyl. Pers. 728) imagines that the story about 
Eurybiadfis threatening Themistoklfis with his stick grew out of the story as 
related in Herodotus, though to Herodotus himself it was unknown. I 
cannot think that this is correct, since the story will not fit on to the narra- 
tive of that historian : it does not consist with bis conception of the relations 
between Euiybiadfis and Themistokles. 
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of the enemy. Nay, he went so far as to contend that Eury- 
biadSs had no right to count the vote of Themistokles until the 
latter could produce some free city as accrediting him to the 
synod. Such an attack, alike ungenerous and insane, upon the 
leader of more than half of the whole fleet, demonstrates the 
ungovernable impatience of the Corinthians to carry away the 
fleet to their Isthmus. It provoked a bitter retort against them 
from ThemistoklSs, who reminded them that while he had 
around him 200 well-manned ships, he could procure for him- 
self anywhere both city and territory as good or better than 
Corinth. But he now saw clearly that it was hopeless to think 
of enforcing his policy by argument, and that nothing would 
succeed except the direct language of intimidation. Turning 
to Eurybiades, and addressing mm personally, he said — “If 
thou wilt stay here, and fight bravely here, all will turn out 
well ; but if thou wilt not stay, thou wilt bring Hellas to ruin.^ 
For with us, all our means of war are contained in our ships. 
Be thou yet persuaded by me. If not, we Athenians shall 
migrate with our families on board, just as we are, to Siris in 
Italy, which is ours from of old, and which the prophecies 
announce that we are one day to colonise. You chiefs then, 
when bereft of allies like us, will hereafter recollect what I am 
now saying." 

Eurybiades had before been nearly convinced by the im- 
pressive pleading of Themistokles. But this last do^vnright 
menace clenched his determination, and probably struck dumb 
even the Corinthian and Peloponnesian opponents : for it was 
but too plain, that without the Athenians the fleet was power- 
less. He did not however put the question again to vote, but 
took upon himself to rescind the previous resolution, and to 
issue orders for staying at Salamis to fight. In this order all 
acquiesced, willing or unwilling,® The succeeding dawn saw 
them preparing for fight instead of for retreat, and invoking 
the protection and companionship of the iEakid heroes of 
Salamis — ^Telamon and Ajax : they even sent a trireme to 
iEgina to implore iEakus himself and the remaining .^kids. 
It seems to have been on this same day, also, that the 
resolution of fighting at Salamis was taken by Xerxes, whose 
fleet was seen in motion, towards the close of the day preparing 
for attack the next morning. 

® Heiodot, wii. 61, 62. cl ttKov, Kal/i^vuT' ^ircai iyaSdc- 
ci fiii, iyarpetlitu rj/r 'EK^dSa. 

® Herodot viii. 64. OSra /tky of irtpX 'SaKaiSva, tvtiri iucpoPoKicrdfuntt, 
inti TC EipjSicCtp {Sa$c, airov irapciTKCvitfovTO &) yav/ia^voorcc. , 
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But the Peloponnesians, though not venturing to disobey 
the orders of the Spartan admiral, still retained unabated their 
former fears and reluctance, which began again after a short 
interval to prevail over the formidable menace of ThemistoklSs, 
and were further strengthened by the advices from the Isthmus. 
The messengers from that quarter depicted the trepidation and 
affright of their absent brethren while constructing their cross 
wall at that point, to resist the impending land invasion. Why 
were they not there also, to join hands and to help in the 
defence, — even if worsted at sea, — at least on land, instead of 
wasting their efforts in defence of Attica, already in the hands 
of the enemy ? Such were the complaints which passed from 
man to man, with many a bitter exclamation against the 
insanity of Eurj’biades : at length the common feeling broke 
out in public and mutinous manifestation, and a fresh synod of 
the chiefs was demanded and convoked.^ Here the same 
angry debate, and the same irreconcileable difference, was 
again renewed; the Peloponnesian chiefs clamouring for 
immediate departure, while the Athenians, iEginetans,* and 
Megarians, were equdly urgent in favour of staying to fight. 

■ It was evident to Themistokies that the majority of votes 
among the chiefs would be against him, in spite of the orders 
of Eurybiadfis ; and the disastrous crisis, destined to deprive 
Greece of all united maritime defence, appeared imminent — 
when he resorted to one last stratagem to meet the desperate 
emergency by rendering flight impossible. Contriving a 
pretext for stealing away from the synod, he despatched a 
trusty messenger across the strait with a secret communication 
to the Persian generals. Sikinnus his slave — seemingly an 
Asiatic Greek® who understood Persian and had perhaps been 
sold during the late Ionic revolt, but whose superior qualities 
are marked by the fact that he had the care and teaching of 
the children of his master — was instructed to acquaint them 
privately in the name of Themistoklfis, who was represented as 

^ Herodot. viii. 74. tas niv Si; airiuy iyiip iySpl iraplofraro, O&iut 
vaui/tevot ri/y E&pujSidScu ifiou\lfiy' r 4 \os Si, if ri /tiiroy, 

iriKhoyis t« 51 ) iylytro, kb) voxaik iKiytro vepl ray airSy, &c, Compare 
Plutarch, Themist. c. 12. 

® Lykurgus (cont. Leokrat c. 17, p. 185) numbers the /Eginetans among 
those who were anxious to escape iioin Salamis daring the night, and were 
only prevented from doing so by the stratagem of Themistoklds. This is 
ft great mistake, as indeed these orators arc perpetually misconceiving the 
facts of their past history. The .riiiginetans had an interest not less strong 
than the Athenians in keepmg the fleet together and fighting at Salamis. 

* Plutarch (ThemistoklM, c. 12) calls Sikinnus a /’»•««» iy Hrth, which 

r^HTiAfr tniA 
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wishing success at heart to the Persians, that the Greek fleet 
was not only in the utmost alarm, meditating immediate flight, 
but that the various portions of it were in such violent dis- 
sension, that they were more likely to fight against each other 
than against any common enemy. A splendid opportunity (it 
was added) was thus opened to the Persians, if they chose to 
avail themselves of it without delay, first to enclose and 
prevent their flight, and then to attack a disunited body, many 
of whom would, when the combat began, openly espouse the 
Persian cause.^ 

Such w'as the important communication despatched by 
Themistokles across the narrow strait (only a quarter of a mile 
in breadth at the narrowest part) which divides Salamis from 
the neighbouring continent on which the enemy were posted. 
It was delivered with so much address as to produce the exact 
impression which he intended, and the glorious success which 
followed caused it to pass for a splendid stratagem ; had defeat 
ensued, his name would have been covered with infamy. 
What surprises us the most is, that after having reaped signal 
honour from it in the eyes of the Greeks as a stratagem, Themi- 
stokles lived to take credit for it, during the exile of his latter 
days,2 as a capital service rendered to the Persian monarch. 
It is not improbable, when we reflect upon the desperate 
condition of Grecian affairs at the moment, that such facility 
of double interpretation was in part his inducement for sending 
the message. 

It appears to have been delivered to Xerxes shortly after he 
had issued his orders for fighting on the next morning : and he 
entered so greedily into the scheme, as to direct his generals to 
close up the strait of Salamis on both sides during the night, 
to the north as well as to the south of the town of Salamis, at 
the risk of their heads if any opening were left for the Greeks 
to escape.® The station of the numerous Persian fleet was 

Herodot. viii. 75. 

* Thucyd. i. 137. It is curious to contrast this with jEschylus, Feisee, 
3SI seq. See also Herodot. viii. 109, no. 

IsoKTUt^s might well remark about the ultimate rewards given by the 
Fersians to Themistokles — @enurriiKh 4 a S’, Sr Srrlp t^s 'EXAdSor tttrtbs 
Karevav/tixiliffi tSv ixtyierrav SaptSni (Panegyric, Or. iv. p. 74) — 

though that orator speaks as if he knew nothing about the stra^em by 
whi(£ Themistoklds compelled the Greeks to fight at Salamis against their 
will. See the same Oration, c, 27, p. 61. 

® .^schylus, Fersm, 370. 

Herodotus does not mention this threat to the generals, nor does be even 
notice the personal interference of Xerxes in any way, so &t as regards the 
nicht-movement of tiie Persian fi^eet. He treats the communication of 
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along the coast of Attica — ^its head-quarters were in the bay of 
Phalerum, but doubtless parts of it would occupy those three 
natural harbours, as yet unimproved by art, which belonged to 
the deme of Peirmus — and would perhaps extend besides to 
other portions of the western coast southward of Phal6rum; 
while the Greek fleet was in the harbour of the town called 
Salamis, in the portion of the island facing Mount ^galeos 
in Attica. During the night,^ a portion of the Persian fleet, 
sailing from Feirseus northward along the western coast of 
Attica, closed round to the north of the town and harbour of 
Salamis, so as to shut up the northern issue from the strait on 
the side of Eleusis; while another portion blocked up the 
other issue between Peirsus and the south-eastern comer of the 
island, landing a detachment of troops on the desert island of 
Psyttaleia near to that corner.® These measures were all taken 

Sikinnus as having been made to the Persian generals, and the night- 
movement as undertaken by them. The statement of the contemporary 
poet seems the more probable of the two; but he omits, as might be 
expected, all notice of the perilous dissensions in the Greek camp. 

‘ Diodorus (xi. 17) states that the Egyptian squadron in the neet of 
Xerxes was detached to block up the outlet between Salamis and the 
Megarid ; that is, to sail round the south-western corner of the island to 
the north-western strait, where the north-western comer of the island is 
separated by a narrow strait from Megara, near the spot where the fort of 
Budorum was afterwards situated, during the Peloponnesian war, 

Herodotus mentions nothing of this movement, and his account evidently 
implies that the Greek fleet was mclosed to the noith of the town of 
Salamis, the Persian right wing having got between that town and Eleusis. 
The movement announced by Diodorus appears to me unnecessary and im- 
probable. If the Egyptian squadron bad been placed there, they would 
have been far indeed removed from the scene of the action, but we may 
see that Herodotus believed them to have taken actual part in the battle 
along with the rest (viii. 100). 

® Herodot. viii. 76. Tonr* fir mara iytvtro t4 iyyeK64vra, toSto 
jatv, if ri/r tni&JSa riiv '¥iirrd\ttay, nera^ti ia^aiiiuis t» Kfi/itvTiv xal riji 
iftrtlpov, iraWoiit ray lltpiriay cmtBifiiravrO' rovro Sc, iireitii lyivoyro fiitrai 
ySieres, ivriyoy pay rb iir’ ittftipns Kcpas KvKKoiptyoi wpbs i^y Sa\ap,7ya' 
la>7iyoy Sb ol ifupi ri/y Kiav re xoi riiy Kvyiaovpay rmy/ttvot, Karri}(ov re 
p4xp‘ vdiTa rhy vopSfihy rpn vTivai, 

He had previously stated Phalflrum as the main station of the Persian 
fleet ; not necessarily meaning that the whole of it was there. The passage 
sthidi 1 have jnst transcribed intimates what the Persians did to accomplish 
their purpose of surrounding the Greeks in the harbour of Salamis : and 
the first part of it, wherein he speaks of the western (more properly north- 
western) wing, presents no extraordinary difficulty, though we do not know 
how far the western wing extended before the movement was commenced. 
Probably it extended to the harbour of Peirteus, and began from thence its 
night-movement along the Attic coast to get beyond the town of Salamis. 
But the second part of the passage is not easy to comprehend, where he 
states that '* those who were stationed about Keos and Kynosuta also 
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during the night, to prevent the anticipated flight of the Greeks, 
and then to attack them in the narrow strait close on their own 
harbour, the next morning. 

Meanwhile that angry controversy among the Grecian chiefs, 
in the midst of which Themistokles had sent over his secret 
envoy, continued without abatement and without decision. It 
was the interest of the Athenian general to prolong the debate, 
and to prevent any concluding vote, until the effect of his 
stratagem should have rendered retreat impossible. Such 
prolongation was nowise ditficult in a case so critical, where 
the majority of chiefs was on one side, and that of naval force 
on the other — especially as Eurybiades himself was favourable 
to the view of Themistoklfis. Accordingly the debate was 
still unfinished at nightfall, and either continued all night, or 
was adjourned to an hour before daybreak on the following 
morning — when an incident, interesting as well as important, 
gave to it a new turn. The ostracised AristeidSs arrived at 
Salamis from .^Egina. Since the revocation of his sentence — a 
revocation proposed by Themistokles himself — he had had no 

moved, and beset with their ships the whole strait as far as Munychia.” 
What places are Keos and Kynosura, and where were they atunted? The 
only known places of those names, are, the island of Keos, not for south 
of Cape Sunium in Attica — and the promontory, Kynosura, on the north- 
eastern coast of Attica, immediately north of the bay of Marathon. It 
seems hardly possible to suppose that Herodotus meant this latter promon- 
tory, too distant to render the movement which he describes at all 
practicable: even the island of Keos is somewhat open to the same 
objection, though not in so great a degree, of being too distant. Hence 
Barth^lemy, Kruse, Sabr, and Dr. Thirlwall, apply the names Keos and 
Kynosura to two promontories (the southernmost and the south-eastern- 
most) of the island of Salamis •, and Kiepert has realised their idea in his 
newly-published maps. But in the first place, no authority is produced 
for giving these names to two promontories in the island, and the critics 
only do it because they say it is necessary to secure a reasonable meaning to 
this passage of Herodotus. In the next place, if we admit their supposition, 
we must suppose that b^are this wghf-itwvemnt eommmtei, the Persian 
fleet was already stationed in part ofl the island of Salamis ; which appears 
to me highly improbable. Whatever station that fleet occupied before the 
night-movement, we may be very sure that it was not upon an islpd then 
possessed by the eneuw : it was somewhere on the coast of Attica : and 
the names Keos and Kynosura must belong to some unknown points in 
Attica, not in Salamis. I cannot therefore adopt the supposition of these 
critics, though on the other hand Tarcher is not satisfactoiy in his attempt 
to remove the objections which apply to the supposition of Keos and Kyno- 
sura as commonly understood. It is difScult in this case to reconcile the 
statement of Herodotus with geo|[rapMcal considerations, and I rather 
suspect that on this occasion the h&orian has been himself nusled by too 
great a desire to find the oracle of Bakis truly fulfilled. It is from Bakis 
that be copies the name Kynosura (viii. yy). 
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opportunity of revisiting Athens, and he now for the first time 
rejoined his countrymen in their exile at Salamis j not unin- 
formed of the dissensions raging, and of the impatience of the 
Peloponnesians to retire to the Isthmus. He was the first to 
bring the news that such retirement had become impracticable 
from the position of the Persian fleet, which his own vessel in 
coming from .<Egina had only eluded under favour of night. 
He caused ThemistoklSs to be invited out from the assembled 
synod of chiefs ; and after a generous exordium, wherein he 
expressed his hope that their rivalry would for the future be 
only a competition in doing good to their common country, 
apprised him that the new movement of the Persians excluded 
all hope of now reaching the Isthmus, and rendered further 
debate useless. Tbemistoklls expressed his joy at the intelli- 
gence j commimicating his own secret message whereby he 
had himself brought the movement about, in order that the 
Peloponnesian chiefs might be forced to fight at Salamis even 
against their own consent. He moreover desired Aristeides to 
go himself into the synod, and communicate the news ; for if 
it came from the lips of ThemistoklSs, the Peloponnesians 
would treat it as a fabrication. So obstinate indeed was their 
incredulity that they would not accept it as truth even on the 
assertion of Aristeides : nor was it until the arrival of a Tenian 
vessel, deserting from the Persian fleet, that they at last 
brought themselves to credit the actual posture of affairs and 
the entire impossibility of retreat. Once satisfied of this fact, 
they prepared themselves at dawn for the impending battle.^ 

Having caused his land-force to be drawn up along the 
shore opposite to Salamis, Xerxes bad erected for himself a 
lofty seat or throne, upon one of the projecting declivities of 
Mount jEgaleos — ^near the Herakleion and immediately over- 
hanging the sea ® — from whence he could plainly review all the 

^ Herodot. viii. 79, 80. 

Herodotus states, doubtless correctly, that AiisteidSs, immediately after 
be bad made the communication to the synod, went away, not pretending 
to take part in the debate: Plutarch represents him as present and as 
taking part in it (AristeidSs, c. 9). According to Plutarch, ThemistoklSs 
desires Arlsteid€s to assist him in persuading Eurybiadds : according to 
Herodotus, EuiybiadSs was already petsuaded : it was the Peloponnesian 
chiefs who stood out. 

The details of Herodotus will be found throughout both more credible 
and more consistent than those of Plutarch and the later writers. 

* AEsobylus, Pers. 473 : Herodot. viii. 90. The throne with silver feet, 
upon whi^ Xerxes had sat, was long preserved in the acropolis of Athens 
— havmg been left at his retreat. Ho^okration, ’Apyvpdirsvr Stppas. 

A writer, to whom Plutarch refers, — ^Akestoddrus — tdhrmed that the 
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phases of the combat and the conduct of his subject troops. 
He was persuaded that they had not done their best at 
Artemisium, in consequence of his absence, and that his 
presence would inspire them with fresh valour : moreover his 
royal scribes stood ready by his side to record the names both 
of the brave and of the backward combatants. On the right 
wing of his fleet, which approached Salamis on the side of 
Eleusis, and was opposed to the Athenians on the Grecian 
left, — ^^vere placed the Phoenicians and Egyptians j on his left 
wing the lonians ^ — approaching from the side of Peirmus, and 
opposed to the Lacedaemonians, iEginetans, and Megarians. 
The seamen of the Persian fleet, however, had been on ship- 
board all night, in making that movement which had brought 
them into their actual position j while the Greek seamen now 
began without previous fatigue, fresh from the animated 
harangues of ThemistoklSs and the other leaders. Just as 
they were getting on board, they were joined by the trireme 
which had been sent to ASgina to. bring to their aid .^akus 
with the other .^Eakid heroes. Honoured with this precious 
heroic aid, which tended so much to raise the spirits of the 
Greeks, the .^ginetan trireme now arrived just in time to take 
her post in the line, having eluded pursuit from the intervenmg 
enemy.® 

seat of Xerxes was erected, not under Mount .zE^eos, but much 
farther to the north-west, on the borders of Attica and uie Megarid, under 
the mountains called Keiata (Flutaicb, Themistokl^s, 13). If this writer 
was acquainted with the topography of Attica, we must suppose him to 
have ascribed an astonishingly long ^ht to Xerxes ; but we may probably 
take the assertion as a sample of that carelessness in geography which marks 
so many ancient writers. Kl^as recognises the ’HpcueheToir (Fersica, c, s6). 

^ HerodoL viii. 85 ; Diodor. xi. 16. 

* Herodot. viii. 83 ; Plutarch (Themistoklds, c. 13 ; Aristeid^s, c. 9 ; 
Felopidas, c. ai). Plutarch tells a story out of Fbanias, respecting, an 
incident in the moment before the action, which it is pleasi^to find suffi- 
cient ground for rejecting. Themistoklds, with the prophet Eupbrantid^, 
was offering sacrifice by the side of the admiral's galley, when three beau- 
tiful youths, nephews of Xerxes, were brought in jmsoners. As the fire 
was Just then bfazing brilliantly, and sneezing' was neatd from the right, 
the prophet enjoined Themistoklfis to offer these three prisonets as a pro- 
pitiatory offering to Dionysus OmSstds ; which the clamour by the bystanders 
compelled him to do ^inst his will. This is what Flntai^ slates in his 
life of Themistoklds ; m his life of Aristeidds, he affirms that these youths 
were brought prisoners from Fsyttaleia, when Aiisteidds attacked ii at ike 
be^nning of the acHoft, N ow Aiisleidds did not attack Fsyttaleia until the 
naval combat was nearly over, so that so prisoners esm have been brought 
from thence at the commencement of the action s there could dierefbre have 
been no Persian prisoners to sacrifice, and the story may be dismissed as a 
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The Greets rowed forward •from the shore to attack, with 
the usual paean or war-shout, which was confidently returned 
by the Persians. Indeed the latter were the most forward of 
the two to begin the fight. The Greek seamen, on gradually 
nearing the enemy, became at first disposed to hesitate — and 
even backed water for a space, so that some of them touched 
ground on their own shore; until the retrograde movement 
was arrested by a supernatural feminine figure hovering over 
them, who exclaimed with a voice that rang through the whole 
fleet — “Ye worthies, how much farther are ye going to back 
water? " The very circulation of this fable attests the dubious 
courage of the Greeks at the commencement of the battle.^ 
The brave Athenian captains Ameinias and Lykomfidfis (the 
former, brother of the poet ./Eschylus) were the first to obey 
either the feminine voice or the inspirations of their own 
ardour; though, according to the version current at iEgina, it 
was the ^Eginetan ship, the carrier of the A^lakid heroes, which 
first set this honourable example.® The Naxian Demokritus 
was celebrated by Simonides as the third ship in action. 
Ameinias, darting forth from the line, charged with the beak 
of his ship full against a Phoenician, and the two became 
entangled so that he could not again get clear : other ships 
came in aid on both sides, and the action thus became 
general. 

Herodotus, with his usual candour, tells us that he could 
procure few details about the action except as to what con- 
cerned Artemisia, the queen of his own city : so that we know 
hardly anything beyond the general facts. But it appears that, 
with the exception of the Ionic Greeks, many of whom 
(apparently a greater number than Herodotus likes to acknow- 

^ Herodot. viii. 84. tfianeTirai' Se StaxtXtiaairSai, ffiorc kr) S,imv iieovirai 
Ti r&v orpardireSoi', ivtiSltrairav ■irp 6 Ttpoy rdti- "Cl iaijUvm, 

xiirou frt vpiuvnv ivaKooitirOe ; 

jdischylus (Peis. 396-415) describes finely the war-shout of the Greeks 
and the response of the Persians : for very good reasons, he does not notice 
the incipient backwardness of the Greeks, which Herodotus brings before 
us. 

The war-shout here described by .iEsdiylus, a warrior actually engaged, 
shows us the dilference between a naval combat of that day and the improved 
tactics of the Athenians fifty years afterwards, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war. Phormion especially enjoins on his men the necessity 
of silence (Thuewd. ii. 89). 

® Simonides, Epigram 138, Beigk ; Plutarch, De Herodot. Malignitate, 
o. 36. 

According to Plutarch (Tbemisb la) and Diodorus (xi. 17), it was the 
Persian admiral's ship which was first charged and captured: if the fact 
had been so, iBIschylus would probably have specified it. 
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ledge) were lukewarm, and some even averse ^ — the subjects of 
Xerxes conducted themselves generally with great bravery : 
Phoenicians, Cyprians, Kilikians, Egyptians, with the 
Persians and Medes serving as soldiers on shipboard, in 
trying to satisfy the exigent monarch who sat on shore 
watching their behaviour. Their signal defeat was not owing 
to any want of courage — but, firs^ to the narrow space which 
rendered their superior number a hindrance rather than a 
benefit ; next, to their want of orderly line and discipline as 
compared with the Greeks : thirdly, to the fact that when once 
fortune seemed to turn against them, they had no fidelity or 
reciprocal attachment, and each ally was willing to sacrifice or 
even to run do^vn others, in order to effect his own escape. 
Their numbers and absence of concert threw them into con- 
fusion and caused them to run foul of each other. Those in 
the front could not recede, nor could those in the rear 
advance ; * the oar-blades were broken by collision — the steers- 
men lost control of their ships, and could no longer adjust the 
ship’s course so as to strike that direct blow with the beak 
which was essential in ancient warfare After some time of 
combat, the whole Persian fleet was driven back and became 
thoroughly unmanageable, so that the issue was no longer 
doubtful, and nothing remained except the efforts of individual 
bravery to protract tbe struggle. While the Athenian squadron 
on the left, which had the greatest resistance to surmount, 
broke up and drove before them the Persian right, the .^gine- 
tans on the right intercepted the flight of the fugitives to 
Phaldrum : ® Demokritus the Naxian captain w'as said to have 
captured five ships of the Persians with his own single trireme. 
The chief admiral AriabignSs, brother of Xerxes, attacked at 
once by two Athenian triremes, fell gallantly trying to board 
one of them, and the number of distinguished Persians and 
Medes who shared his fate was very great;* the more so, as 

^ Herodot. viii. 85 } Diodor. xi. 16, .ffischylus in the Fersee, though he 
gives a long list of the names of those who fonght against Athens, does not 
make any allu-sion to the Ionic or to any other Greeks as having formed 
part of the calalogae. See Blomfield ad /Sschyl. Feis. 42, Such silence 
easily admits of explanation. 

® Herodot. viii. 86 j Diodor. xi. ly. The testimony of the former, both , 
to the courage manifested by the Persian fleet, and to their entire want of 
order and ^tem, is decisive, as well os to the effect of the personal over- 
looUng of Xerxes. 

® Simonides, Epigr. 13S, Bergk. 

* The many names of Persian chie& whom jEschylns reports as having 
been slain, are probably for the most part inventions of his own, to please 
the ears of his audience. See Blomfield, Frsefot. ad ^Eschyl. Pets. p. xii. ' 
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few of them knew how to swim, while among the Greek seamem 
who were cast into the sea, the greater number were swimmers,, 
and had the friendly shore of Salamis near at hand. 

It appears that the Phcenician seamen of the fleet threw the 
blame of defeat upon the Ionic Greeks ; and some of them, 
driven ashore during the heat of the battle under the immediate 
throne of Xerxes, excused themselves by denouncing the others 
as traitors. The heads of the Ionic leaders might have been 
endangered if the monarch had not seen mth his own eyes an 
act of surprising gallantry by one of their number. An Ionic 
trireme from Samothrace charged and disabled an Attic trireme, 
but was herself almost immediately run down by an .^Eginetan. 
The Samothracian crew, as their vessel lay disabled on the 
water, made such excellent use of their missile weapons, that 
they cleared the decks of the ./Eginetan, sprung on board, and 
became masters of her. This exploit, passing under the eyes 
of Xerxes himself, induced him to treat the Phcenicians as 
dastardly calumniators, and to direct their heads to be cut off. 
His wrath and vexation (Herodotus tells us) were boundless, 
and he scarcely knew on whom to vent the feelings.^ 

In this disastrous battle itself, as in the debate before the 
battle, the conduct of Artemisia of Halikamassus was such as 
to give him full satisfaction. It appears that this queen 
maintained her full part in the battle until the disorder had 
become irretrievable. She then sought to escape, pursued 
by the Athenian trierarch Ameinias, but found her progress 
obstructed by the number of fugitive or embarrassed comrades 
before her. In this dilemma she preserved herself from pursuit 
by attaching one of her own comrades ; she charged the trireme 
of the Kanan prince Damasilhymus of Kalyndus, ran it down 
and sunk iq so that the prince with all his crew perished. Had 
Ameinias been aware feat fee vessel which be was following 
was that of Artemisia, nothing would have induced him to 
relax in fee pursuit — for the Athenian captains were aH in- 
dignant at fee idea of a female invader assailing their city.® 
But knowing her ship only as one among fee enemy, and 
seeing her thus charge and destroy another enemy’s ship, he 
concluded her to be a deserter, turned his pursuit elsewhere, 
and suffered her to escape. At the same time, it so happened 

^ Herodot viii. 50. 

® Commre the indignant language of PemoslhenSs a century and a 
quarter afterwards, respecting the second Artemisia queen of Karia, as the 
enemy of Athens — ifieXs S’ tprts 'ASr/ytuoi 0 ApPam)y iySptmoy, leal raSra 
ym/aSKo, ^o 0 riBAiirey$t (Demosthenes, De Ithodior. labertat. 0. x, p. 197), 
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that the destruction of the ship of Damasithymus happened under 
the eyes of Xerxes and of the persons around him on shore, 
who recognised the ship of Artemisia, but supposed the ship 
destroyed to be a Greek. Accordingly they remarked to him, 
" Master, seest thou not how well ^temisia fights, and how 
she has just sunk an enemy’s ship ? ” Assured that it was 
really her deed, Xerxes is said to have replied, “ My men have 
become women ; my women, men.” Thus was Artemisia not 
only preserved, but exalted to a higher place in the esteem of 
Xerxes by the destruction of one of his own ships j among the 
crew of which not a man survived to tell the true story.^ 

Of the total loss of either fleet, Herodotus gives us no 
estimate j but Diodorus states the number of ships destroyed 
on the Grecian side as forty, on the Persian side as two 
hundred; independent of those which were made prisoners 
with all their crews. To the Persian loss is to be added, the 
destruction of all those troops whom they had landed before 
the battle in the island of Psyttaleia. As soon as the Persian 
fleet was put to flight, Ariateidfis carried over some Grecian 
hoplites to that island, overpowered the enemy, and put them 
to death to a man. This loss appears to have been much 
deplored, as they were choice troops ; in great proportion, the 
native Persian guards.® 

Great and capital as the victory was, there yet remained after 
it a sufficient portion of the Persian fleet to maintain even mari- 
time war vigorously, not to mention the powerful land-force, 
as yet unshaken. And the Greeks themselves — immediately 

^ Herodot. viii. 87, 88, 93. The story here given by Herodotus respect- 
ing the stratagem whereby Artemisia escaped, seems snfficiently probable $ 
and he may have heard it from fellow-cilizens of his own who were aboard 
her vessel. Though Plutarch accuses him of extrav^nt <flEposition to 
compliment tins cmeen, it is evident that he does not himself like the story, 
nor consider it to be compliment; for he himself insinuates a doubt, “I do 
not know whether she ran down the Kalyndian ship intentionally, or came 
accidentally into collision with it.” Since the shock was so destructive 
that the Kalyndian ship was completely run down and sunk, so that every 
man of her crew perished, we may be pretty sure that it was intentional ; 
and the historian merely suggests a possible hypothesis to palliate an act 
of great treachery. Though the story of the sinking of the Kalyndian ship 
has the air of truth, however, we cannot say the same about (he observation 
of Xerxes, and the notice which he is reported to have taken of the act ; 
all this reads like nothing but romance. 

We have to regret (as Plutarch observes, De Malign. Herodot. p. 873) 
that Herodotus tells us so much less about others than about Artemisia ; 
but he doubtless Aeard more about her than about the rest, and perhaps his 
own relatives may have been among her contingent. 

* Herodot viil 95 ; Plutarch, Aristid. c. 9 j zEsohyL Pers. 454-^70 ; 
Diodor. xi. 19. 
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after they had collected in their island, as well as could 
be done, the fragments of shipping and the dead bodies — 
made ready for a second engagement.^ But they were relieved 
from this necessity by the pusillanimity® of the invading 
monarch, in whom the defeat had occasioned a sudden 
revulsion from contemptuous confidence, not only to rage and 
disappointment, but to the extreme of alarm for his own 
personal safety. He was possessed with a feeling of mingled 
wrath and distrust against his naval force, which consisted 
eirtirely of subject nations — Phoenicians, Egyptians, Kilikians, 
Cyprians, Pamphylians, Ionic Greeks, &c., with a few Persians 
and Medes serving on board, in a capacity probably not well- 
suited to them. None of these subjects had any interest in the 
success of the invasion, or any other motive for service except 
fear ; while the sympathies of the Ionic Greeks were even 
decidedly against it. Xerxes now came to suspect the fidelity, 
or undervalue the courage, of all these naval subjects.® He 
fancied that they could make no resistance to the Greek fleet, 
and dreaded lest the latter should sail forthwith to the Helles- 
pont, so as to break down the bridge and intercept his personal 
retreat ; for upon the maintenance of that bridge he conceived 
his own safety to turn, not less than that of his father Darius, 
when retreating from Scythia, upon the preservation of the 
bridge over the Danube.* Against the Phoenicians, from whom 
he had expected most, his rage broke out in such fierce threats, 
that they stole away from the fleet in the night, and departed 
homeward.® Such a capital desertion made future naval 

^ Herodot. viii. g6. 

® The victories of the Greeks over the Persians were materially aided by 
the personal timidity of Xerxes, and of Darius Codomannns at Issus and 
Arbela (Arrian, ii. il, 6; iii. 14, 3). 

® See this feeling especially in the language of Mardonius to Xerxes 
(Herodot. viii. 100), as well as in that put into the mouth of Artemisia by 
the historian (viii. 68), which indicates the general conception of the 
historian himself, derived from the various information which reached him. 

* Herodot. vii. 10. 

^ This important fact is not stated by Herodotus, but it is distinctly 
given in Diodorus, xi. ig. It seems prolkble enough. 

If the tragedy of Phrynichus, entitled Phemissa, had been preserved, we 
should have known more about the position and behaviour of the Phoenician 
contingent in this invasion. It was represented at Athens only three years 
after the battle of Salamis, in b.c 477 or 476, with Themistokles as 
choregus, four years earlier than the Fersee of ASschylus, which was 
affirmed by Glaucus to have been (vapaitewoiricrSiu) alter^ from it. The 
Chorus in the Fhoenissm consisted of Phoenician women, possibly the 
widows of those Phoenicians whom Xerxes had caused to be beheaded 
after the battle (Herodot. viii. 90, as Dr. Blomfield supposes, Preef. ad 
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struggle still more hopeless, and Xerxes, though at first breath- 
ing revenge, and talking about a vast mole or bridge to be 
thrown across the strait to Salamis, speedily ended by giving 
orders to the whole fleet to leave PhalSrum in the night — 
not without disembarking, however, the best soldiers who 
served on board.^ They were directed to make straight for 
the Hellespont, and there to guard the bridge against his 
arrival.® 

This resolution was prompted by Mardonius, who saw the 
real terror which beset his master, and read therein sufficient 
evidence of danger to himself. When Xer.xes despatched to 
Susa intelligence of his disastrous overthrow, the feeling at 
home was not simply that of violent grief for the calamity, and 
fear for the personal safety of the monarch: it was further 
embittered by anger against Mardonius, as the instigator of this 
ruinous enterprise. That general knew full well that there was 
no safety for him ® in returning to Persia with the shame of 
failure on his head. It was better for him to take upon 
himself the chance of subduing Greece, which he had good 
hopes of being yet able to do — and to advise the return of 
Xerxes himself to a safe and easy residence in Asia. Such 
counsel was eminently palatable to the present alarm of the 
monarch, while it opened to Mardonius himself a fresh diance 
not only of safety, but of increased power and glory. Accord- 
ingly he began to re-assure his master by representing that the 
recent blow was after all not serious — that it had only fallen 
upon the inferior part of his force, and upon worthless foreign 
slaves, like Phoenicians, Egyptians, &c., while the native 
Persian troops yet remained unconquered and unconquerable, 
fully adequate to execute the monarch’s revenge upon Hellas — 
that Xerxes might now very well retire with the bulk of his army, 

.(Esch. Pers. p. ix.), or only of Phoenicians absent on the expedition. The 
fragments remaining of this tragedy, which gained the prize, are too scanty 
to sustain any conjectures as to its scheme or details (see Welcker, Griech- 
ische Tragred. vol. i. p. ad ; end Droysen, Phiyuichos, .<Escbylos, and die 
Trilogie, p. 4-6). 

^ Heroaot, ix. 32. 

® HerodoC. viii, 97-107, Such was the terror of these retreating seamen, 
that they are said to have mistaken the projecting clifTs of Cape Zdstdr 
(about half-way between Peirmus and Sunium) for ships, and redoubled 
the haste of their flight as if an enemy were after them— a story which we 
can treat as nothing better than siily exaggeration in the Athenian in- 
formants of Herodotus. 

Kt^sias, Pers, c. xxvi. ; Strabo, ix. p. 395 ; the two latter talk about the 
intention to carry a mole across from Attica to Salamis, as if it bad been 
conceived btfore the battle. 

' Compare Heiodot. vii. 10. 
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if he were disposed, and that he (Mardonius) would pledge 
himself to complete the conquest, at the head of 300,000 
chosen troops. This proposition afforded at the same time 
consolation for the monarch’s wounded vanity, and safety for 
his person. His confidential Persians, and Artemisia herself 
on being consulted, approved of the step. The latter had 
acquired his confidence by the dissuasive advice which she had 
given before the recent deplorable engagement, and she had 
every motive now to encourage a proposition indicating solici- 
tude for his person, as well as relieving herself from the 
obligation of further service. “ If Mardonius desires to remain 
(she remarked contemptuously ^), by all means let him have 
the troops ; should he succeed, thou wilt be the gainer j 
should he even perish, the loss of some of thy slaves is trifling, 
so long as thou remainest safe, and thy house in power. 
Thou hast already accomplished the purpose of thy expedition, 
in burning Athens.” Xerxes, while adopting this counsel and 
directing the return of his fleet, showed his satisfaction witli 
the Halikarnassian queen by entrusting to her some of his 
children, with directions to transport them to Ephesus. 

The Greeks at Salamis learnt with surprise and joy the 
departure of the hostile fleet from the bay of Phalferum, and 
immediately put themselves in pursuit ; following as far as the 
island of Andros without success. Themistokles and the 
Athenians re even said to have been anxious to push on 
forthwith to the Hellespont, and there break down the bridge 
of boats, in order to prevent the escape of Xerxes — had they 
not been restrained by the caution of EurybiadSs and the 
Peloponnesians, who represented that it was dangerous to 
detain the Persian monarch in the heart of Greece. Themi- 
stoklSs readily suffered himself to be persuaded, and contributed 
much to divert his countrymen from the idea ; while he at the 
same time sent the faithful Sikinnus a second time to Xerxes, 
with the intimation that he (Themistokles) had restrained the 
impatience of the Greeks to proceed without delay and bum 
the Hellespontine bridge — and that he had thus, from personal 
friendship to the monarch, secured for him a safe retreat® 

> Herodot viii. 101, 102. 

® Herodot. viii. 109, no; Thucyd. i. 137. The words iiv i|'evS»s 
•Kfoamovfiaaro may probably be understood in a sense somewhat larger 
than that which they naturally bear in Thney^dds, In point of fact — ^not 
only was it false, that Themistoklds was the person who dissuaded the 
Greeks from going to the Hellespont — but it was also false, that the 
Greeks had ever any serious intention of going there. Compare Cornelius 
Hepos, Themistokl. c. 
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Though this is the story related by Herodotus, we can hardly 
believe that with the great Persian land-force in the heart of 
Attica, there could have been any serious idea of so distant an 
operation as that of attacking the bridge at the Hellespont. It 
•seems more probable that Themistokles fabricated the inten- 
tion, with a view of frightening Xerxes away, as well as of 
establishing a personal claim upon his gratitude in reserve for 
future contingencies. 

Such crafty manoeuvres, and long-sighted calculations of 
possibility, seem extraordinary; but the facts are sufficiently 
attested — since Themistoklfis lived to claim as well as to 
receive fulfilment of the obligation thus conferred. Though 
extraordinary, they will not appear inexplicable, if we reflect, 
first, that the Persian game, even now after the defeat of 
Salamis, was not only not desperate, but might perfectly well 
have succeeded, if it had been played \vith reasonable prudence ; 
next, that there existed in the mind of this eminent man an 
almost unparalleled combination of splendid patriotism, long- 
sighted cunning, and selfish rapacity. Themistokles knew 
better than any one else that the cause of Greece had appeared 
utterly desperate, only a few hours before the late battle : 
moreover, a clever man tainted with such constant guilt might 
naturally calculate on being one day detected and punished, 
even if the Gredrs proved successful. 

He now employed the fleet among the islands of the 
Cyclades, for tire purpose of levying fines upon them as a punish- 
ment for adherence to the Persians. He first laid siege to 
Andros, telling the inhabitants that he came to demand their 
money, bringing with him two great gods — Persuasion and 
Necessity. To which the Andrians replied, that “ Athens was 
a great city and blest with excellent gods : but that they were 
miserably poor, and that there were two unkind gods who 
always stayed with them and would never quit the island — 
Poverty and Helplessness.^ In these gods the Andrians put their 
trust, refusing to deliver the money required ; for the power of 
Athens could never overcome their inability.” While the fleet 
was engaged in contending against the Andrians with their ^ 
protecting deities, Themistokles sent round to various other cities, 
demanding from them private sums of money on condition of 
securing them ftom attack. From ICaiystus, Paros, and other 

1 Herodot. viii. in. ’Ai'S^fovr ye elwu yewvefws it rh fiiyiirra 
iyilKOPTos, Kcd Seetie Sia ftxp^VTOUi oix iK^titrsir trijiiiftl' tift i^croi', iW* alil 
^AoxtapifU ’ . . . nevfolJ' re (cal ’hptiixavitftr. 

Compare Alkeens, Fnwm. 90, ed. Ben'k, and Herodot •vii. 172. 
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places, he thus extorted bribes for himself apart from the other 
generals, 1 but it appears that Andros was found unproductive, 
and after no very long absence the fleet was brought back to 
Salamis.^ 

The intimation sent by Themistoklfes perhaps had the effect 
of hastening the departure of Xerxes, who remained in Attica 
only a few days after the battle of Salamis, and then withdrew 
his army through Bceotia into Thessaly, where Mardonius 
made choice of the troops to be retained for his future opera- 
tions. He retained all the Persians, Medes, Saks, Baktrians, 
and Indians, horse as well as foot, together with select detach- 
ments of the remaining contingents ; making in all, according 
to Plerodotus, 300,000 men. But as it was now the beginning 
of September, and as 60,000 out of his forces, under Artabazus, 
were destined to escort Xerxes himself to the Hellespont, 
Mardonius proposed to winter in Thessaly, and to postpone 
further military operations until the ensuing spring.** 

Having left most of these troops under the orders of 
Mardonius in Thessaly, Xerxes marched away with the rest to 
the Hellespont, by the same road as he had taken in his advance 
a few months before. Respecting his retreat a plentiful stock 
of stories were circulated* — inconsistent with each other, 

* Herodot. vUi. II2 ; Plutarch, ThemistoklSs, c. 2l — who cites a few 
bitter line.s from the contemporary poet Timokreon. 

® Herodot. vUi. 112-121, 

* Herodot. viii. 114-126. 

* Phe account given by .^schylus of this retiring inarch appears to me 
exaggerated, and in several points incredible (Fersse, 482-513). That 
they suffered greatly during the march from want of provisions, is doubt- 
less true, and that many of them died of hunger. But we must consider 
in deduction — 1. That this march took place in the months of October and 
November, therefore not very long after the harvest. 2. That Mardonius 
maintained a large army in Thessaly all the winter and brought them out 
in fighting condition in the spring. 3. That Artabazus also with another 
large division was in military operation in Thrace all the winter, after 
having escorted Xerxes into safety, 

When we consider these facts, it will seem that the statements of 
.dSschylus even as to the sufferings by famine must be taken with great 
allowance. But his statement about the passage of the Slrymon appears 
to me incredible, and I lenet to find myself on this point differing from 
Dr. Thirlwall, who considers it an undoubted fact (Hist, of Greece, ch. xv. 
p. 351, 2nd ed.). “The river had been frozen in the night hard enough 
to bear those who arrived first. But the ice suddenly gave way under the 
morning sun, and numbers perished in the waters” — so Dr. Thirlwall 
states, after ^Eschylus — adding in a note, “It is a little surprising that 
Herodotus, when he is describing the miseries of the retreat, does not 
notice this disaster, which is so prominent in the narradve of the Persian 
messenirer in iffscbylus. There can however be no doubt as to ihe fact : 
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fanciful, and even incredible. Grecian imagination, in the 
contemporary poet .lEschj'lus, as well as in the Latin moralisers 
Seneca or Juvenal,^ delighted in handling this invasion with 
the maximum of light and shadow ; magnifying the destructive 
misery and humiliation of the retreat so as to form an impres- 
sive contrast mth the superhuman pride of the advance, and 
illustrating that antithesis with unbounded licence of detail. 
The sufferings from want of provision were doubtless severe, 
and are described as frightful and death-dealing. The maga- 
zines stored up for the advancing march had been exhausted, 
so that the retiring army were now forced to seize upon the 
com of the country through which they passed — an insufficient 
maintenance, eked out by leaves, grass, the bark of trees, and 
other wretched substitutes for food. Plague and dysentery 

and i^rhaps it may furnish a useful warning, not to lay too much stress on 
the silence of Herodotus, as a ground for rejecting even important and 
interesting facts which are only mentioned by later writers,” &c. 

That a large river such as the Strymon near its mouth (180 yards broad, 
and in latitude about N. 40° 50'), at a period which could not have been 
later than the beginning of November, dould have been frozen over in one 
night so hardly and firmly as to admit of a portion of the army marching 
over it at daybreak— -before the sun became warm— is a statement which 
surely requires a more responsible witness than .^schylus to avouch it. In 
fact, be himself describes it as a “frost out of season” (xetjaSi'' dupov) 
brought about by a special interposition of the gods. If he is to be 
believed, none of the fugitives were saved, except such as were fortunate 
enough to cross the Strymon on the ice during the interval between break 
of day and the sun’s heat. One would imagine that there was a pursuing 
enemy on their track, leaving them only a short time for escape ; whereas 
in fact, they had no enemy to contend with — ^nothing but the difficulty of 
finding subsistence. During the advancing march of Xerxes, a bridge of 
boats bad been thrown over the Shymon : nor can any reason be given 
why that bridge should not still have been subsisting; Actahozus must 
have recrossed it after he had accompanied the monarch to the Hellespont. 
I will add, that the town and fortress of Eion, which commanded Che 
mouth of the Strymon, remained as an important stronghold of the Persians 
some years after this event, and was only captured, after a. desperate 
resistance, by the Athenians and their confederates under Kimon. 

The Athenian auditors of the Persre would not criticise nicely the 
historical credibility of that which ^schylus told them about the sufferings 
of their retreating foe, nor his geographical credibility when he plac^ 
Mount Pangseus on the hither side of the Strymon, to persons marching 
out of Greece (Pers®, 494). But I must confess that, to my mind, his 
whole narrative of the retreat hears the stamp of the poet wd the religions 
man, not of the historical witness. And my confidence in Herodotus is 
increased when 1 compare him on this matter with .rBsebyIns— as well in 
what he says as in what he does not say. 

* Juvenal, Satir. x, 178 — 

lUe tiunen qualis rediit, Salamine rdictS, 

In C^uitttn Btque Swum sollcns sasyire Sagellis, &e. 
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aggravated their misery, and occasioned many to be left behind 
among the cities through whose territory the retreat was 
carried ; strict orders being left by Xerxes that these cities 
should maintain and tend them. After forty-five days’ march 
from Attica, he at length found himself at the Hellespont, 
whither his fleet, retreating from Salamis, had arrived long 
before him.^ But the short-lived bridge had already been 
knocked to pieces by a storm, so that the army was trans- 
ported on shipboard across to Asia, where it first obtained 
comfort and abundance, and where the change from privation 
to excess engendered new maladies. In the time of Herodotus, 
the citizens of Abdfira still showed the gilt scimitar and tiara, 
which Xerxes had presented to them when he halted there in 
his retreat, in token of hospitality and satisfaction. They even 
went the length of affirming that never since his departure 
from Attica had he loosened his girdle until he reached their 
city. So fertile was Grecian fancy in magnifying the terror 
of the repulsed invader ! who re-entered Sardis with a broken 
army and humbled spirit, only eight months after he had left 
it as the presumed conqueror of the western world.® 

Meanwhile the Athenians and Peloponnesians, liberated 
from the immediate presence of the enemy either on land or 
sea, and passing from the extreme of terror to sudden ease and 
security, indulged in the full delight and self-congratulation of 
unexpected victory. On the day before the battle, Greece had 
seemed irretrievably lost : she was now saved even against all 
reasonable hope, and the terrific cloud impending over her 
was dispersed.® At the division of the booty, the ^Eginetans 
were adjudged to have distinguished themselves most in the 
action, and to be entitled to the choice lot; while various 
tributes of gratitude were also set apart for the gods. Among 
them were three Phoenician triremes, which were offered in 

® Herodot. viii. 130. 

s Seethe account of the retreat of Xerxes in Herodotus, viii. 1 15-120, 
with many stories which he mentions only to reject. The description 
given in the PersEs of .^Eschylus {v. 486, 515, 570) is conceived in the same 
spirit. The strain reaches its loudest pitch in Justin (ii. 13), who tells ns 
that Xerxes was obliged to cross the strait in a fishing-boat. "Ipse cum 
panels Abydon contendit. Ubi cum solutum pontem hibemis tempeslatibus 
ofTendisset, piscatorifi scaphfi trepidus trajedt Erat res spectaculo digna, 
et, eestlmatione sortis humans, rerum varietate miranda-~in exiguo, la- 
tentem videre navigio, quern paulo mte vix requor omne capiebat : carentem 
etiam omtii servoium tninisterio, cujus exercitus propter multiiudinem len^ 
graves erant." 

* Herodot. viii. 109. iiixtis Si, eSpima yip fvpi)Kantv inUas a&roiu xal 
tV ’EAAdSa, pA) SiiiKU/itJ' ivSpat ftiyayras. 
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dedication to Ajax at Salamis, to Athgng at Sunium, and to 
Poseidon at the Isthmus of Corinth, Further presents were 
sent to Apollo at Delphi, who, on being asked whether he was 
satisfied, replied that all had done their duty to him except the 
,iEginetans ; from them he required additional munificence on 
account of the prize awarded to them, and they were con- 
strained to dedicate in the temple four golden stars upon a 
staff of brass, which Herodotus himself saw there. Next to 
the iEginetans, the second place of honour was awarded to 
the Athenians] the .^Eginetan Polykritus, and the Athenians 
Eumenes and Amfiinias, being ranked first among the ini- 
vidual combatants.^ Respecting the behaviour of Adfiimantus 
and the Corinthians in the battle, the Athenians of the time of 
Herodotus drew the most unfavourable picture, representing 
them to have fied at the commencement and to have been 
only brought back by the information that the Greeks were 
gaining the victory. Considering the character of the debates 
which had preceded, and the impatient eagerness manifested 
by the Corinthians to fight at the Isthmus instead of at Salamis, 
some such backwardness on their part, when forced into a 
battle at the latter place, would not be in itself improbable. 
Yet in this case it seems that not only the Corinthians them- 
selves, but also the general voice of Greece, contradicted the 
Athenian story, and defended them as having behaved with 
bravery and .forwardness. We must recollect that at the time 
when Herodotus probably collected his information, a bitter 
feeling of hatred prevailed between Athens and Corinth, M.d 
Aristeus son of Adeimantus was among the most efficient 
enemies of the former.^ 

^ Herodot. viii. 93-122 ; Diodor. xi. 27. 

^ Herodot. viii. 94 ; Thuep'd. i. 42, 103. <ripoSpby puns from Corinth 
towards Athens. About Aristeus, Thucyd. ii. 67. 

Plutarch (De Herodot. Malignit. p. 870) employs many angry words in 
refuting this Athenian scandal, which the historian himself does not uphold 
as truth. The story advanced by Dio Chrysostom (Or. xzxvii. p. 456), 
that Herodotus asked for a reward from the Corinthians, and on being 
refused, inserted this story into his history for the purpose of being 
revenged upon them, deserves no attention without some reasonable 
evidence : the statement of Diyllus, that he received ten talents from 
the Athenians as a reward for his history, would be much less improbable, 
ED far as the fact of pecuniary reward^ apart from the magnitude of the 
sum ; but this also requires proof. Dio Chrysostom is not satisfied with 
.rejecting this tale of the Athenians, but goes the length of affirming that 
the Corinthians carried off the palm of bravery end were^he cause of the 
victory. The epigrams of Simonides, which he cites, prove nothing of the 
kind (p, 4S9). Marcellinus (Vit. ThuCTd. p. xvL) insinuates a charge 
arminst Plerodotns, somethin^ like that or Plutarch and Dio. 
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Besides the first and second prizes of valour, the chiefs at 
the Isthmus tried to adjudicate among themselves the first and 
second prizes of skill and wisdom. Each of them deposited 
two names on the altar of Poseidon: and when these votes 
came to be looked at, it was found that each man had voted 
for himself as deserving the first prize, but that Themistoklfes 
had a large majority of votes for the second.^ The result of 
such voting allowed no man to claim the first prize, nor could 
the chiefs give a second prize without it ; so that ThemistokHs 
■was disappointed of his reward, though exalted so much the 
higher, perhaps through that very disappointment, in general 
renown. He went shortly afterwards to Sparta, where he 
received from the Lacedaemonians honours such as were never 
paid, before nor afterwards, to any foreigner. A crown of 
olive was indeed given to EurybiadSs as the first prize, but 
a like crown was at the same time conferred on Themistoklfis 
as a special reward for unparalleled sagacity ; together with a 
chariot, the finest which the city afforded. Moreover, on his 
departure, the 300 select youths called Hippeis, who formed 
the active guard and police of the country, all accompanied 
him in a body as escort of honour to the frontiers of Tegea.® 
Such demonstrations were so astonishing, from the haughty 
and immoveable Spartans, that they were ascribed by some 
authors to their fear lest Themistokl6s should be offended by 
being deprived of the general prize : and they are even said to 
have excited the jealousy of the Athenians so much, that he 
was displaced from his place of general, to which Xanthippus 
was nominated.® Neither of these last reports is likely to be 
true, nor is either of them confirmed by Herodotus. The fact 
that Xanthippus became general of the fleet during the ensuing 
year, is in the regular course of Athenian change of officers, 
and implies no peculiar jealousy of Themistoklfis. 

1 Ilerodot. viii. 123. Plutarch (Themist. c- iy: compare De Herodot 
Malign, p. 871) states that each individual chief gave his second vote to 
ThemistoklSs. The more we test Herodotus by comparison with others, 
the more we shall find him free from the exaggerating spirit. 

® Herodot. viii. 124 ; Plutarch, Themist. c. 17. 

^ Diodor. xi. 27 : compare Herodot. viii. 125, and Thui^d. i. 74. 
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CHAPTER XLII 

BATTLES OF PLAT^A AND MYKALE — FINAL REPULSE OF 
THE PERSIANS 

Though the defeat at Salamis deprived the Persians of all 
hope from further maritime attack of Greece, they still antici- 
pated success by land from the ensuing campaign of Mar- 
donius. Their fleet, after having conveyed the monarch 
himself with his accompanying land-force across the Helles- 
pont, retired to winter at Kym6 and Samos ; in the latter of 
whidi places large rewards were bestowed upon Theomestor 
and Phylakus, two Samian captains who had distinguished 
themselves in the late engagement, Theomfestor was even 
nominated despot of Samos under Persian protection.^ Early 
in the spring they were reassembled — to the number of 400 
sail, but without the Phoenicians — at the naval station of 
Samos, intending however only to maintain a watchful guard 
over Ionia, and hardly supposing that the Greek fleet would 
venture to attack them.® 

For a long time, the conduct of that fleet was such as to 
justify such belief in its enemies. Assembled at .£gina in the 
spring, to the number of no ships, under the Spartan king 
LeotychidSs, it advanced as far as Delos, but not farther east- 
ward : nor could all the persuasions of Chian and other Ionian 
envoys, despatched both to the Spartan authorities and to the 
fleet, and promising to revolt from Persia as soon as the 
Grecian fleet should appear, prevail upon LeotychidSs to 
hazard any aggressive enterprise. Ionia and the eastern 
waters of the .^gean had now been for fifteen years completely 
under the Persians, and so little visited by the Greeks, that a 
voyage thither appeared, especially to the maritime inexperience 
of a Spartan king, like going to the Pillars of H8rakI6s : ® not 

^ Herodot. viii. 85, 

® Herodot. viii. 130 ; Diodor. xi. 37. 

* Herodot. viii. 131, 133 : compare Thucyd, hi. 29-32. 

Herodotus says, that t& Chian envoys bad great difficulty in inducing 
LeotychidSs to proceed even as far as Delos — rS yip vpotrartpw irSv Zetvhr 
Jjv Tor<ri*'EAA))«'i, oSt* ioSvt i/oeetpitun, trr partes irdiwa xA«« 

iS^Kti ilna< riiy Si Sd/tov ivtariwrQ Siijn krI 'HpoKAfar arliKea tirov Axdxeu'. 

This last expression of Herodotus has been erroneously interpreted by 
some of the commentators as if it were a measure of the geographical 
ignorance, either of Herodotus himself, or of those whom he is describing. 
In my judgement, no inferences of this kind oui^ht to be founded upon it s 
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less venturesome than the same voyage appeared, fifty-two 
j'ears afterwards, to the Lacedsemonian admiral Alkidas, when 
he first hazarded his fleet amidst the preserved waters of the 
Athenian empire. 

Meanwhile the hurried and disastrous retreat of Xerxes had 
produced less disaffection among his subjects and allies than 
might have been anticipated. Alexander king of Macedon, 
the Thessalian Aleuadse,^ and the Boeotian leaders, still re- 
mained in hearty co-operation with Mardonius : nor were there 
any, except the Phokians, whose fidelity to him appeared 
questionable, among all the Greeks northwest of the boundaries 
of Attica and Megaris. It was only in the Chalkidic peninsula, 
that any actual revolt occurred. Potidma, situated on the 
Isthmus of Pallene, as well as the neighbouring towns in the 
long tongue of Pall&nfe, declared themselves independent : and 
the neighbouring town of Olynthus, occupied by the semi- 
Grecian tribe of Bottiasans, was on the point of following their 
example. The Persian general Artabazus, on his return from 
escorting Xerxes to the Hellespont, undertook the reduction of 
these tOTOS, and succeeded perfectly with Olynthus. He took 
the town, slew all the inhabitants, and handed it over to a 
fresh population, consisting of Chalkidic Greeks under Krito- 
bulus of Torflnfl. It was in this manner that Olynthus, after- 
wards a city of so much consequence and interest, first became 
Grecian and Chalkidic. But Artabazus was not equally 
successful in the siege of Potidsea, the defence of which was 
aided by citizens from the other towns in PallSn6. A plot 
which he concerted with Timoxenus, commander of the 
Skifinsean auxiliaries in the town, became accidentally dis- 
closed : a considerable body of his troops perished while 
attempting to pass at low tide under the walls of the city, 
which were built across the entire breadth of the narrow 
isthmus joining the Pallensean peninsula to the mainland : and 
after three months of blockade, he was forced to renounce the 
enterprise, withdrawing his troops to rejoin Mardonius in 
Thessaly.® 

Mardonius, before he put himself in motion for the spring 

it marks fear of an enemy’s country which they had not been accustomed 
to visit, and where they could not calculate the risk beforehand — ^rather 
than any serious comparison between one distance and another. Speaking 
of our forefathers, such of them os were little used to the sea, we might 
say — "A voyage to Bordeaux or Lisbon seemed to tiiem as distant .as a 
voyage to the Indies,” — ^by which we should merely affirm something as to 
their state of feeling, not as to their geographical knowledge. 

^ Herodot, ix, i, 2, 67 ; viii, 136. ® Herodot. viii. 128, 120. 
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campaign, thought it advisable to consult the Grecian oracles, 
especially those within the limits of Bosotia and Phokis, He 
sent a Karian named Mys, familiar with the Greek as well 
as the Karian language, to consult Trophdnius at Lebadeia, 
Amphiaraus and the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes, Apollo at 
Mount Pt6on near Akrsephise, and Apollo at the Phokian Abs. 
This step was probably intended as a sort of ostentatious 
respect towards the religious feelings of allies upon whom he 
was now very much dependent. But neither the questions 
put, nor the answers given, were made public. The only 
remarkable fact which Herodotus had heard, was, that the 
priest of the Ptdian Apollo delivered his answer in Karian, or 
at least in a language intelligible to no person present except 
the Karian Mys himself.^ It appears however that at this 
period, when Mardonius was seeking to strengthen himself by 
oracles, and laying his plans for establishing a separate peace 
and alliance with Athens against the Peloponnesians, some 
persons in his interest circulated predictions, that the day was 
approaching when the Persians and the Athenians jointly 
would expel the Dorians from Peloponnesus.® The way was 
thus paved for him to send an envoy to Athens — ^Alexander 
king of Macedon; who was instructed to make the most 
seductive offers — to promise reparation of all the damage done 
in Attica, as well as the active future friendship of the Great 
King — and to hold out to the Athenians a large acquisition of 
new territory as the price of their consent to form with him 
an equal and independent alliance.® The Macedonian prince 
added warm expressions of his own interest in the welfere of 

^ Hcradot. viii. 134, 135 ; Fausenks, ix. 24, 3. 

^ Herodot. viii, 141. AoKeSaiiiirioi S^, . , . iraiivnirOivTes rSy Koytur, 
Ss <r<l>tca XP’^" afia rolirt iExXoKri Aapievtri imhrrtip in Ile\oiro)>>ii<roir 
ivi W^Suv rt kqI ’AStiiialwr, Kdpra rt tSeiirap /ti/ d/ioAoydjcrom Utptrp 
’ASiii/atoi, &c. 

Such oracles must have been generated by the hopes of the meiKsing 
party in Greece at this particular moment : there is no other point of time 
to which they could be at all adapted — no other, in which expulsion of all 
the Dorians from Peloponnesus, by united Persians and Athenians, could 
be even dreamt of. The Lacedeemonians are indeed said here '* to call to 
mind the prophecies," — as if these latter were old, and not now produced 
for the first time. But we must recollect that a fabricator of prophecies, 
such as Onomakritus, would in all probability at once circulate them as 
old ; that is, as forming part of some old collection like that of Balds or 
Mussus. And lleiodotos doubtless himself believed them to be old, so 
that be. would naturally give credit to the Lacedaimonians for the same 
knowledge, and suppose mem to be alaimed by “ calling these prophecies 
to mind." 

* Herodot. ix. 7. 
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the Athenians, recommending them as a sincere friend to 
embrace propositions so advantageous as well as so honourable : 
especially as the Persian power must in the end prove too 
much for them, and Attica lay exposed to Mardonius and his 
Grecian allies, without being covered by any common defence 
as Peloponnesus was protected by its Isthmus.^ 

This offer, despatched in the spring, found the Athenians 
re-established wholly or partially in their half-ruined city. A 
simple tender of mercy and tolerable treatment, if despatched 
by Xerxes from Thermopyke the year before, might perhaps 
have gone far to detach them from the cause of Hellas : and 
even at the present moment, though the pressure of over- 
whelming terror had disappeared, there were many induce- 
ments for them to accede to the proposition of Mardonius. 
The alliance of Athens would ensure to the Persian general 
unquestionable predominance in Greece, and to Athens herself 
protection from further ravage as well as the advantage of 
playing a winning game : while his force, his position, and his 
alliances, even as they then stood, threatened a desolating and 
doubtful war, of which Attica would bear the chief &unt. 
Moreover the Athenians were at this time suffering privations 
of the severest character; for not only did their ruined houses 
and temples require to be restored, but they had lost the 
harvest of the past summer together with the seed of the past 
autumn.® The prudential view of the case being thus favou^ 
able to Mardonius rather than otherwise, and especially 
strengthened by the distress which reigned at Athens, the 
Lacedaemonians were so much afraid lest Alexander should 
carry his point, that they sent envoys to dissuade the Athenians 
from listening to him, as well as to tender succour during the 
existing poverty of the city. After having heard both parties, 
the Athenians delivered their reply in terms of solemn and 
dignified resolution, which their descendants delighted in 
repeating. To Alexander they said : " Cast not in our teeth 
that the power of the Persian is many times greater than ours : 
we too know that, as well as thou : but we nevertheless love 
freedom well enough to resist him in the best manner we can. 

1 Herodot. vili. 142. 

* Herodot. viii. 142. nu(iv/itraun fttyroi i/uv irwapcSii/ieSa (say the 
Spartan envoys to the Athenians), Koi !ti Ka/nruv iffrep'iSiiTe difStr IjSri, xal 
Sti oticopBipTiirBi 4^4 iroXAdv. Seeing that this is spoken before the 

invasion of Mardonius, the loss of iuio crap ninst include the seed of the 
preceding autumn ; and the advice of ThemistoklSs to his ^countrymen— 
Kat Tis outfijr Ts irmrJi-turiiiTBa, koI avipov kvajt&s ixpa (viii. 109)— must 
have been found impracticable in most cases to cany into effect. 
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Attempt not the vain task of talking us over into alliance with 
him. Tell Mardonius that as long as the sun shall continue 
in his present path, we will never contract alliance with Xerxes : 
we will encounter him in our own defence, putting our tnist in 
the aid of those gods and heroes to whom he has shown no 
reverence, and whose houses and statues he has burnt. Come 
thou not to us again with similar propositions, nor persuade us 
even in the spirit of good-will, into unholy proceedings : thou 
art the guest and friend of Athens, and we would not that 
thou shouldst suffer injury at oiu- hands.” ^ 

To the Spartans, the reply of the Athenians was of a similar 
decisive tenor ; protesting their unconquerable devotion to the 
common cause and liberties of Hellas, and promising that no 
conceivable temptations, either of money or territory, should 
induce them to desert the ties of brotherhood, common 
language, and religion. So long as a single Athenian survived, 
no alliance should ever be made with Xerxes. They then 
thanked the Spartans for offering them aid during the present 
privations: but while declining such offers, they reminded 
them that Mardonius, when apprised that his propositions were 
refused, would probably advance immediately, and they there- 
fore earnestly desired the presence of a Peloponnesian army in 
BcEOtia to assist in the defence of Attica.® The Spartan 
envoys, promising fulfilment of this request,® and satisfied to 
have ascertained the sentiments of Athens, departed. 

Such unshaken fidelity on the part of the Athenians to tlie 
general cause of Greece, in spite of present suffering combined 
with seductive offers for the future, was the just admiration of 
their descendants and the frequent theme of applause by their 
orators.^ But among the contemporary Greeks it was hailed 

' Lyktirgas the Athenian orator, in alluding to this incident a century 
and a halt afterwards, represents the Athenians as having been *'on the 
point of stoning Alexander” — fuitpav Be 7 v Kart^tticray (lykurg. cont. 
Leokrab c, 17, p. 186) — one among many specimens of the careless 
manner in which these orators deal with past Iiistory. 

® Herodot. viii. 143, 144; Plutarch, Aristeidds, c. ro. According to 
Plutarch, it was Aristeidds who proposed and prepared the reply to be 
delivered. But here as elsewhere, the loose, exaggerating styic of Plutarch 
contrasts unfavourably with the simplicity and directness of Herodotus. 

® Herodot. ix. J. avyBi/uvoi St ■iifitv rhv nfpin)v ianuiatiritu h r^v 
Soiurl^Vf Sas, 

Diodorus gives the account of this embassy to Athens substantially in 
the same manner, coupling it however with some erroneous motives 
(xi. 28). 

* Herodot. ix. 7. intmiutvoi rt 6tc KtpSa\t 7 h-ep 6 y iim iitoKaytem rf 
Tlifirp imKKov 1 ) roKtititir, &c. 
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only as a relief from danger, and repaid by a selfish and xm- 
generous neglect. The same feeling of indifference towards all 
Greeks outside of their own isthmus, which had so deeply en- 
dangered the march of aflairs before the battle of Salamis, now 
manifested itself a second time among the Spartans and 
Peloponnesians. The wall across the Isthmus, which they 
had been so busy in constructing and on w'hich they had 
relied for protection against the land-force of Xerxes, had been 
intermitted and left unfinished when he retired : but it was 
resumed as soon as the forward march of Mardonius was 
anticipated. It w'as however still unfinished at the time of the 
embassy of the Macedonian prince to Athens, and this in- 
complete condition of their special defence was one reason of 
their alarm lest the Athenians should accept the terms pro- 
posed. That danger being for the time averted, they redoubled 
their exertions at the Isthmus, so that the wall was speedily 
brought into an adequate state of defence and the battlements 
along the summit were in course of being constructed. Thus 
safe behind their own bulwark, they thought nothing more of 
their promise to join the Athenians in Bceotia and to assist in 
defending Attica against Mardonius. Indeed their king Kleom- 
brotus, who commanded the force at the Isthmus, was so 
terrified by an obscuration of the sun at the moment when he 
was sacrificing to ascertain the inclinations of the gods in 
reference to the coming war, that he even thought it necessary 
to retreat with the main force to Sparta, where he soon after 
died.^ Besides these two reasons — indifference and unfavour- 
able omens — ^which restrained the Spartans from aiding Attica, 
there was also a third : they were engaged in celebrating the 
festival of the Hyakinthia, and it was their paramount object 
(says the historian) ^ to fulfil “ the e.xigencies of the god.” As 
the Olympia and the Karneia in the preceding year, so now 
did the Hyakinthia, prevail over the necessities of defence. 

The oratois are not always satisfied with giving to Athens tire credit 
which she really de.served ; they venture to represent the Athenians as 
having refused these hiitiiant offers from Xerxes on his first invasion, 
instead of from Mardonius in the ensuing summer. Xerxes never made 
any offers tp tliem. See Isokratfs, Or. iv. Panegyric, c. 27, p. 6 t. 

^ Herodot. ix. lo. 

* Herodot. ix. 7- Ol yip AaKtSamiftoi Spra^iy re rovrop riv xP^pop Kat 
<r^i ijp 'TaiclpBia' irspl vktlirrov V ^yop ri toS 6mS Ttapaivtiy ci/ia 
rtixis iKp‘ vft ip ’I<rSju^ eal iniA^eu iMfi0ape, 

Nearly a century after this, we are told that it was always the practice 
for the Amyklman hoplites to go home for the celebration of the Hyakin- 
ihia, on whatever expedidon ttey might happen to he employed (Xenoph. 
Hellen. iv. ■>, ii). 
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putting out of sight both the duties of fidelity towards an 
exposed ally, and the bond of an express promise. 

Meanwhile Mardonius, informed of the unfavourable 
reception which his proposals had received at Athens, put his 
army in motion forthwith from Thessaly, joined by all his 
Grecian auxiliaries, and by fresh troops from Thrace and 
Macedonia. As he marched through Bceotia, the Thebans, 
who heartily espoused his cause, endeavoured to dissuade him 
from further military operations against the united force of his 
enemies — urging him to try the efficacy of bribes, presented to 
the leading men in the different cities, for the purpose of 
disuniting them. But Mardonius, eager to repossess himself 
of Attica, heeded not their advice. About ten months after 
the retreat of Xerxes, he entered the country without resistance, 
and again established the Persian head-quarters in Athens 
(May or June — 479 b.c.).i 

Before he arrived, the Athenians had again removed to 
Salarois, under feelings of bitter disappointment and indigna- 
tion. They had in vain awaited the fulfilment of the Spartan 
promise that a Peloponnesian army should join them in Bceotia 
for the defence of their frontier; at length, being unable to 
make he.-id against the enemy alone, they found themselves 
compelled to transport their families across to Salamis.® The 
migration was far less terrible than that of the preceding 
summer, since Mardonius had no Beet to harass them. But 
it was more gratuitous, and might have been obviated had the 
Spartans executed their covenant, which would have brought 
about the battle of Flatssa two months earlier than it actu^y 
was fought. 

Mardonius, though master of Athens, was so anxious to 
conciliate the Athenians, that he at first abstained from 
damaging either the city or the country, and despatched a 
second envoy to Salarais to repeat the offers made through 
Alexander of Macedon. He thought that they might now be 
listened to, since he could offer the exemption of Attica from 
ravage, as an additional temptation. MurychidSs, a Helles- 
pontine Greek, was sent to renew these propositions to the 
Athenian senate at SaJamis ; but he experienced a refusal, not 
less resolute than what had been returned to Alexander of 
Macedon, and all but unanimous. One unfortunate senator, 

^ Diodor. xL 28 ; Herodot. ix. 2, 3, 17. of piv iKKot vavnt vape'ixw 
dfrpBTfV itvytirificAaii is ’Mi\vas i<fai np ip^tiCoy rSy roorp 

oiiauiivay. See. 

* Herodot. ix. 4. 
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Lykidas, made an exception to this unanimity, venturing to 
recommend acceptance of the propositions of Murychides. So 
furious was the wrath, or so strong the suspicion of corruption, 
which his single-voiced negative provoked, that senators and 
people both combined to stone him to death; while the 
Athenian women in Salainis, hearing what had passed, went of 
their own accord to the house of Lykidas, and stoned to death 
his wife and children. In the desperate pitch of resolution to 
which the Athenians were now wound up, an opponent passed 
for a traitor j unanimity, even though extorted by terror, was 
essential to their feelings.^ Murychidfes, though his propositions 
were refused, was dismissed without injury. 

While the Athenians thus gave renewed proofs of their 
stedfast attachment to the cause of Hellas, they at the same 
time sent envoys, conjointly with Megara and Platsea, to 
remonstrate with the Spartans on their backwardness and 
breach of faith, and to invoke them even thus late to come 
forth at once and meet Mardonius in Attica ; not omitting to 
intimate, that if they were thus deserted, it would become 
imperatively necessary for them, against their will, to make 
terms with the enemy. So careless, however, were the Spartan 
Ephors respecting Attica and the Megarid, that they postponed 
giving an answer to these envoys for ten successive days, while 
in the meantime they pressed with all their efforts the com- 
pletion of the Isthmic fortifications. And after having thus 
amused the envoys as long as they could, they would have 
dismissed them at last with a negative answer — such was their 
fear of adventuring beyond the Isthmus — had not a Tegean 

^ Herodot. ix. 5. I dare not reject this story about Lykidas (see 
Lykurgus cont. Leokrat. c. 30, p, aaz), though other authors i-ecount the 
same incident as having happened to a person named Ivyrsilns, during the 
preceding year, when the Athenians quitted Athens'; see Demosthen. de 
Corond, p. 296, c. 39 ; and Cicero de Ofiiciis, iii. ll. That two such acts 
were perpetrated by the Athenians is noway probable : and if we are to 
choose between the two, the story of Herodotus is far the more probable. 
In the migration of the preceding year, we know that a certain number of 
Athenians actually did stay behind in the acropolis, and ICyrsilus might 
have been among them, if he had chosen. Moreover Xerxes held out no 
offers, and gave occiision to no deliberation ; while the offers of Mardonius 
might really wpear to a well-minded citizen deserving of attention. 

Isokmtfis (Or. iv. Panegyric, s. 184, c. 42) states that the Athenians con- 
demned many persons to death for medism (in allusion doubtless to The- 
mistoklfe as one), but he adds — "even now tliey imprecate curses on any 
citizen who enters into amicable negotiation with the Persians ” — iv d'e Tois 
mfJviyots fri sol j'Bi> Apitr imioSi'Tai, ef rts iiriKi)puKeierai niprais rSr 
voMtHv, This must have been an ancient custom, continued after it had 
ceased to be pertinent or appropriate. 
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named Chileos, whom they much esteemed and to whom they 
communicated the application, reminded them that no fortifi- 
cations at the Isthmus would suffice for the defence of Pelo- 
ponnesus, if the Athenians became allied with Mardonius, and 
thus laid the peninsula open by sea. 

The strong opinion of this respected Tegean, proved to the 
Ephors that their selfish policy would not be seconded by 
their chief Peloponnesian allies ; and brought to their attention, 
probably for the first time, that danger by sea might again be 
renewed, though the Persian fleet had been beaten in the 
preceding year, and was now at a distance from Greece. It 
changed their resolution, not less completely than suddenly ; 
so that they despatched forthwith in the night 5000 Spartan 
citizens to the Isthmus — each man with seven Helots attached 
to him- And when the iUhenian envoys, ignorant of this 
sudden change of policy, came on the next day to give per- 
emptory notice that Athens would no longer endure such 
treacherous betrayal, but would forthmth take measures for 
her owTi security and separate pacification — the Ephors affirmed 
on their oath that the troops were already on their march, and 
were probably by this time out of the Spartan territory.^ Con- 
sidering that this step was an expiation, imperfect, tardy, and 
reluctant, for foregoing desertion and breach of promise — the 
Ephors may probably have thought that the mystery of the 
night march, and the sudden communication of it as an actual 
fact to the envoys, in the \vay of reply, would impress more 
emphatically the minds of the latter ; who returned with the 
welcome tidings to Salamis, and prepared their countrymen 
for speedy action. Five thousand Spartan citizens, each with 

> Kerodot. ix. 10, ii ; Plutarch, Aiisteidds, c. 10. Plutarch had read a 
decree ascribed to Aristeid^, in which Kimon, Xonthippus, and MyrunidSs, 
were named envoys to Sparta. But it is impossible that Xaiithippus cnuld 
have taken part in the embassy, seeing that be was now in command of the 
fleet. 

Probably the Helots must have followed : one hardly sees how so great 
a number could have been all suddenly collected, and marched off in one 
ni^t, no preparations having been made beforehand. 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist Gr. oh. xvi. p. 366) suspects the correctness of the 
narrative of Herodotus, on grounds which do not appear to me convincing. 
It seems to me that, after all, the literal narrative is more probable than 
anything which we can sub.stitute in its place. The Spartan foreign policy 
all depended on the five Ephors : there was no public discussion or criti- 
cism. Now the conduct of these Ephors is consistent and mlelltglble — 
though selfish, narrow-minded, and insendble to any dangers exceiit 
what are present and obvious. Nor can I think (with Dr. Thirlwall) tliat 
the manner of communication ultimately adopted is of the nature of 
a jest. 
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seven light-armed Helots as attendants, were thus on their 
march to the theatre of war. Throughout the whole course of 
Grecian history, we never hear of any number of Spartan 
citizens at all approaching to 5000 being put on foreign service 
at the same time. But this was not all : 5000 Lacedaemonian 
Perioeki, each wth one light-armed Helot to attend him, were 
also despatched to the Isthmus, to take part in the same 
struggle. Such unparalleled efforts afford sufficient measure of 
the alarm which, though late yet real, now reigned at Sparta. 
Other Peloponnesian cities followed the example, and a large 
army was thus collected under the Spartan Pausanias. 

It appears that Mardunius was at this moment in secret 
correspondence with the Argeians, who, though professing 
neutrality, are said to have promised him that they would 
arrest the march of the Spartans beyond their own borders.^ 
If they ever made such a promise, the suddenness of the march, 
as well as the greatness of the force, prevented them from 
fulfilling it, and may perhaps have been so intended by the 
Ephots, under the apprehension that resistance might possibly 
be offered by the Argeians. At any rate, the latter were 
forced to content themselves with apprising Mardonius 
instantly of the fact, through their swiftest courier. It deter- 
mined that general to evacuate Attica, and to carry on the war 
in Boeotia — a country in every way more favourable to him. 
He had for some time refrained from committing devastations 
in or round Athens, hoping that the Athenians might be induced 
to listen to his propositions j but the last days of his stay were 
employed in burning and destroying whatever had been spared 
by the host of Xerxes during the preceding summer. After a 
fruitless attempt to surprise a body of 1000 Lacedemonians 
which had been detached for the protection of Megara,* he 
withdrew all his army into Boeotia, not taldng either the straight 
road to Platasa through Eleutlier®, or to Thebes through 
PhylS, both which roads were mountaiirous and inconvenient 
for cavalry, but marching in the north-easterly direction to 
Dekeleia, where he was met by some guides from the adjoin- 
ing regions near the river Asdpus, and conducted through the 
deme of Sphendaleis to Tanagra. He thus found himself, 
after a route longer but easier, in Boeotia on the plain of the 
Asdpus ; along which river he next day marched westward to 

^ Herodot. ix* is. 

* There were stories carrent at Megara, even in the time of Pausanias, 
respecting some of these Persians, who were said to have been brought to 
destruction by the intervention of Artemis (Fausan. i, 40, 2). 
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Skdlus, a town in the territory of Thebes seemingly near to 
that of Platoea.^ He then took up a position not far off, in the 
plain on the left bank of the Asdpus : his left wing over against 
Erythrae, his centre over against Hysise, and his right in the 
territory of Platjca: and he employed his army in con- 
structing forthwith a fortified camp® of ten furlongs square, 
defended by wooden walls and towers, cut from trees in the 
Theban territory. 

Mardonius found himself thus with his numerous army, in a 
plain favourable for cavalry; with a camp more or less de- 
fensible, — the fortified city of Thebes® in his rear, — and a 
considerable stock of provisions as well as a friendly region 
behind him from whence to draw more. Few among his army, 
however, were either hearty in the cause or confident of 
success : * even the native Persians had been disheartened by 
the flight of the monarch the year before, and were full of 
melancholy auguries. 

A splendid banquet to which the Theban leader Attaginus 
invited Mardonius along with fifty Persian and fifty Theban 
or Bceotian guests, exhibited proofs of this depressed feeling, 
which were afterwards recounted to Herodotus himself by one 
of the guests present — an Orchomenian citizen of note named 
Thersander, The banquet being so arranged that each couch 
was occupied by one Persian and one Theban, this man was 
accosted in Greek by his Persian neighbour, who inquired to 
what city he belonged; and upon learning that he was an 

* Herodot. ix. 15. The sitnation of the Attic deme SphendalS or .Sphen- 
daleis seems not certainly known (Ross, Uber die Demcn von Attika, p. 
138); but Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay think that it stood “near Alo 
Meikurio, which now gives name to the pass leading from Dekelia through 
the ridges of Fames into the extremity of the Tanagiian plain, at a place 
called Malakasa.” (Leake, Athens and the Demi of Attica, vol. ii. sect. iv. 
p. 123.) 

Mr. Finlay (Oropus and Diakria, p. 38) says that “Malakasa is the only 
place on this road where a considerable body of cavalry could conveniently 
halt.” 

It appears that the Boeotians from the neighbonrhood of the Asdpus were 
necessa^ as guides for this road. Perhaps even the territory of Ordpus was 
at this time still a part of Bceotia : we do not certainly know at what period 
it was first conquered by the Athenians 

The combats between Athenians and Boeotians will be found to take 
place most frequently in this sonth- eastern region of Boeotia, — Tanagra, 
LEnophyta, Detium, &c. 

* Herodot. ix. IS* 

* The strong town of Thebes was of much service to him (Thucyd. 
i. 90). 

* Herodot. iz, 40, 4S> 67 ; Plutarch, AristeidSs, c. 18. 
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Orchomenian,^ continued thus : “ Since thou hast now par- 
taken with me in the same table and cup, I desire to leave 
with thee some memorial of my convictions; the rather in 
order that thou mayest be thyself forewarned so as to take the 
best counsel for thine own safety. Seest thou these Persians 
here feasting, and the army which we left yonder encamped 
neat the river? Yet a little while, and out of all these, thou 
shaft behold but few surviving.” Thersander listened to these 
words with astonishment, spoken as they were with strong 
emotion and a flood of tears, and replied — “ Surely thou art 
bound to reveal this to Mardonius, and to his confidential 
advisers but the Persian rejoined — “My friend, man cannot 
avert that which God hath decreed to come : no one will believe 
the revelation, sure though it be. Many of us Persians know 
this well, and are here serving only under the bond of necessity. 
And truly this is the most hateful of all human sufferings — to 
be full of knowledge and at the same time to have no power 
over any result.” ® — “This (observes Herodotus) I heard myself 
from the Orchomenian Thersander, who told me further that 
he mentioned the fact to several persons about him, even before 
the tottle of Platsea.” It is certainly one of the most curious 
revelations in the whole history; not merely as it brings 
forward the historian in his own personality, communicating 
with a pa'sonal friend of the Theban leaders, and thus provided 
with good means of information as to the general events of the 
campaign — but also as it discloses to us, on testimony not to 
be suspected, the real temper of the native Persians, and even 
of the chief men among them. If so many of these chiefs 
were not merely apathetic, but despondent, in the cause, much 
more decided would be the same absence of will and hope in 
their followers and the subject allies. To follow the monarch 

Herodot. ix. 16. Thersander, though an Orchomenian, passes as a 
Theban — Tliptrijr t« ital &ii 8 ti!ov iv kKIpji iicdarji — a proof of the intimate 
connexion between Thebes and Orchomenus at this time, which is further 
illustrated by Pindar, Isthm. i. (compare the Scholia ad lac. and at the 
beginning of the Ode), rrspecUng the Theban family of Herodotus and 
A^poddrus. The ancient uiythical feud appears to have gone to sleep, 
but a deadly hatred will be round to grow up in later times^etween these 
two towns, 

a Herodot. ix. t6, 17. The last observation here quoted is striking and 
emphatic — irWo-T)) H iorl tSv ip MpHvDuri affnj, iroA \4 ijipopiapra 

piriSfpht Kparitiv. It will have to be more careiully considered at a later 
period of this history, when we come to touch upon the scientific life of the 
Greeks, and upon Uie philosophy of happiness and duty as conceived by 
Aristotle. If carried fully out, this position is the direct negative of what 
Aristotle lays down in his Ethics as to the superior happiness of the fitas 
Btupip-tKhi or life of sdentific observation and reflection. 
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ill his ovenrhelming march of the preceding year, was gratify- 
ing in many ways to the native Persians : but every man was 
sick of the enterprise as now cut down under Mardonius ; and 
Artabazus, the second in command, ivas not merely slack, but 
jealous of his superior.^ Under such circumstances we shall 
presently not be surprised to find the whole anny disappearing 
forthwith, the moment Mardonius is slain. 

Among the Grecian allies of Mardonius, the Thebans and 
Boeotians were active and zealous, most of the remainder luke- 
warm, and the Phokians even of doubtful fidelity. Their con- 
tingent of 1000 hoplites, under Hannokydcs, had been tardy 
in joining him, having only come up since he retired from 
Attica into Bceotia : and some of the Phokians even remained 
behind in the neiglibourhood of Parnassus, prosecuting mani- 
fest hostilities against the Persians. Aware of the feeling 
among this contingent, which the Thessalians took care to 
place before him in an unfavourable point of view, Mardonius 
determined to impress upon them a lesson of intimidation. 
Causing them to form in a separate body on the plain, he 
brought up his numerous cavalry all around them ; while the 
Ph^mS, or sudden simultaneous impression, ran through the 
Greek allies as well as the Phokians themselves, that he was 
about to shoot them down.^ The general Harmokydfes, 
directing his men to form a square and close their ranks, 
addressed to them short e.xhortations to sell their lives dearly, 
and to behave like brave Greeks against barbarian assassins — 
when the cavalry rode up apparently to the charge, and 
advanced close to the square, tvith uplifted javelins and arrows 
on the string, some few of which were even actually discharged. 
The Phokians maintained, as enjoined, steady ranks with a 
firm countenance, and the cavalry wheeled about without any 
actual attack or damage. After this mysterious demonstration, 
Mardonius condescended to compliment the Phokians on their 
courage, and to assure them by means of a herald that he had 
been greatly misinformed respecting them. He at the same 
time exhorted them to be faithful and forward in service for 
the future; and promised that all good behaviour should be 
amply recompensed. Herodotus seems uncertain, — difficult 

' Herodot. is, 66. 

^ Ilerodot, ix. 17. HaraKoynet KeGpecting 

see a note a little farther on, at the battle of Mykal£, In this same 
chapter. 

Compare the case of the Delians at Adramyttium, sanonnded and slain 
with mis.sUes by the Persian satrap, though not his enemies — tfepurrliffas 
Toiy iavTov K«T7)/t<(vT<o-e (Thucyd, viii. loSj, 
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as the supposition is to entertain, — whether Mardonius did not 
really intend at first to massacre the Phokians in the field, and 
desisted from the intention only on seeing how much blood it 
would cost to accomplish. However this may be, the scene 
itself was a remarkable reality, and presented one among 
many other proofs of the lukewannness and suspicious fidelity 
of the army.' 

Conformably to the suggestion of the Thebans, the liberties 
of Greece were now to be disputed in Bceotia : and not only 
had the position of Mardonius already been taken, but his 
camp also fortified, before the united Grecian army approached 
Kithmron in its forward march from the Isthmus. After the 
full force of the Lacediemoniaus had reached the Isthmus, 
they had to await the arrival of their Peloponnesian and other 
confederates. The hoplite.s who joined them were as follows : 
firom Tegea, 1500; from Corinth, 5000, besides a small body 
of 300 from the Corinthian colony of Potidseaj from the 
Arc^ian Orchomeuus, 600 : from Sikyon, 3000 5 from 
Epidaurus, 800 j from Treezen, 1000 j from Lepreon, 200 j 
from Myk^nae and Tiryns, 400 ; from Phlius, 1000 ; from 
Hermionfi, 300 ; from Eretria and Styra, 600 ; from Chalkis, 
400; from Ambrakia, 500; from Leukas and Anaktorium, 
800 ; from Pal6 in Kephallenia, zoo ; from AJgina, 500. On 
marching from the Isthmus to Megara, they took up 3000 
Megarian hoplites; and as soon as they reached Eleusis in 
their forward progress, the army was completed by the junction 
of 8000 Athenian hoplites, and 600 Platiean, under Aristeides, 
who passed over from Salamis.® The total force of hoplites or 

^ Oix irpeicfas eiirdii, oSrf fi ^hOor iiev arroheavres roi/s ^a«4as, Set)- 
SevTuvTuv 0ear(ra\uv, &c. (Ilerorlot. ix. l8). 

This confession of uncertainty as to motives and plans, distinguishing 
between them and the visible facts which he is dcscriliiiig, is not without 
importance tis strengthening our confidence in the historian. 

Compare this list of Herodotus with the enumeration whicli Pausanias 
read inscribed on the statue of Zeus, erected at Olympia by the Greeks who 
took part in the battle of Plataa (Pausan. v. 23, 1). 

Pausanias found inscribed all the names here Indicated by Herodotus, 
except the Fal£s of Kephallenia ; and he fonml in addition the Eleians, 
Keans, Kythnians, Tenians, Naxians, and MSIians. The five last names 
are islanders in the .dlgean : their contingents sent to Flatoea must at all 
events have been very small, and it is surprising to hear that they sent any 
— especially when we recollect that there was a Greek fleet at tins moment 
on service, to which it would be natural that they should join themselves in 
preference to land-service. 

With respect to the name of the Bleians, the suspicion of Biondstedt 
is plausible, that Pausanias may have mistaken the name of die Fal£s of 
Kephallenia for theirs, and may have fancied that he read I1AA£I01 when 
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heavy-armed troops was thus 38,700 men. There were no 
cavalry, and but very few bowmen — but if we add those who 
are called light-armed or unarmed generally, some perhaps 
with javelins or swords, but none with any defensive armour — 
the grand total was not less than 110,000 men. Of these 
light-armed or unarmed, there were, as computed by Hero- 
dotus, 35,000 in attendance on the 5000 Spartan citizens, and 
34,500 in attendance on the other hoplites ; together with 
1800 Thespians who were properly hoplites, yet so badly 
armed as not to be reckoned in the ranks.^ 

Such was the number of Greeks present or near at hand 
in the combat against the Persians at Platea, which took place 
some little time aftenvards. But it seemed that the con- 
tingents were not at first completely full, and that new 
additions® continued to arrive until a few days before the 
battle, along with the convoys of cattle and provisions which 
came for the subsistence of the army. Pausanias marched 
first from the Isthmus to Eleusis, where he was joined by the 
Athenians from Salamis. At Eleusis as well as at the Isthmus, 
the sacrifices were found encouraging, and the united army 
then advanced across the ridge of Kithaeron, so as to come 
within sight of the Persians. When Pausanias saw them 
occupying the line of the Asopus in the plain beneath, he kept 
his own army on the mountain declivity near Erythise, without 
choosing to adventure himself in the level ground. Mardonius, 
finding them not disposed to seek battle in the plain, de- 
spatched his numerous and excellent cavalry under Masistius, 
the most distinguished officer in his army, to attack them. 
For the most part, the ground was so uneven as to check their 
approach; but the Megarian contingent, which happened to 
be more exposed than the rest, were so hard pressed that they 
were forced to send to Pausanias for aid. They appear to 
have had not only no cavalry, but no bowmen or light-armed 
troops of any sort with missile weapons ; while the Persians, 

it was really written IIAA£I 3 , in an inscription at that time about 600 years 
old. The place in the series wherein Pausanias places the name of the 
Eleians strengthens this suspicion. Unless it be admitted, we shall he 
driven, as the most probable alternative, to suppose a fraud committed by 
the vanity of the Eleians, which may easily have led them to alter a name 
originally belonging to the PalSs. The reader will recollect that the Eleians 
were themselves the superintendents and curators at Olympia. 

PiutsTch seems to have read the same inscription as Pausanias (De 
Herodoti Malignit. p. S73). 

t Herodot. ix. 19, 28, 29. 

® Herodot. i 38. ol r* ttal ol ipxV ^^ 9 (^>'res 
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excellent archers and darters, using very large bows and 
trained in such accomplishments from their earliest childhood, 
charged in successive squadrons and overwhelmed the Greeks 
with darts and arrows — not omitting contemptuous taunts on 
their cowardice for keeping back from the plain. ^ So general 
was then the fear of the Persian cavalry, that Pausanias could 
find none of the Greeks, except the Athenians, willing to 
volunteer and go to the rescue of the Megarians. A body 
of Athenians, however, especially 300 chosen troops under 
Olympiodorus, strengthened with some bowmen, immediately 
marched to the spot and took up the combat with the Persian 
cavalry. For some time the struggle was sharp and doubtful : 
at length the general Masistius, — a man renowned for bravery, 
lofty in stature, clad in conspicuous armour, and mounted on 
a Nisaean horse with golden trappings — charging at the head 
of his troops, had his horse struck by an arrow in the side. 
The animal immediately reared and threw his master on the 
ground, close to the ranks of the Athenians, who, rushing 
forward, seized the horse, and overpowered Masistius before 
he could rise. So impenetrable were the defences of his 
helmet and breastplate ® however, that they had considerable 
difficulty in killing him, though he was in their power: at 
length a spearman pierced him in the eye. The death of the 
general passed unobserved by the Persian cavalry, but as soon 
as they missed him and became aware of the loss, they charged 
furiously and in one mass, to recover the dead body. At first 
the Athenians, too few in number to resist the onset, were 
compelled for a time to give way, abandoning the body ; but 
reinforcements presently arriving at their call, the Persians 
were driven back with loss, and it finally remained in their 
possession.® 

The death of Masistius, coupled \vith that final repulse of 
the cavalry which left his body in possession of the Greeks, 
produced a strong effect on both armies, encouraging the one 
as much as it disheartened the other. Throughout the camp 
of Mardonius, the grief was violent and unbounded, manifested 
by wailing so loud as to echo over all Boeotia ; while the hair 
of men, horses and cattle, was abundantly cut in token of 
mourning. The Greeks, on the other hand, overjoyed at their 

^ About the missile weajjons and skill of the Persians, see Heiodot. i. 
136 ; Xenophon, Annbas. iii. 4, 17. 

Cyras the younger wu eminent in the use both of the bow and the 
javelin (Xenoph. Anab, L 8, 26 ; i. 9, 5 : compare Cyropced. i. 2, 4). 

* See Quintus Curtius, iii. n, ts 3 and the note of MiUzel. 

® Herodot. ix. 2i, 22, 23 3 Plutarch, AristeidSs, c. 14. 
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success, placed the dead body in a cart and paraded it round 
the army : even the hoplites ran out of their ranks to look at 
it; not only hailing it as a valuable trophy, but admiring its 
stature and proportions.^ 

So much was their confidence increased, that Pausanias now 
ventured to quit the protection of the mountain-ground, incon- 
venient from its scanty supply of water, and to take up his 
position in the plain beneath, interspersed only with low 
hillocks. Marching from Erythrm in a westerly direction 
along the declivities of Kithseron, and passing by Hysise, the 
Gre^s occupied a line of camp in the Platean territory along, 
the Asfipus and on its right bank ; with their right wing near 
to the fountain called Gargaphia,® and their left wing near to 


^ llerodot. i;;. 24, 25. ol/iuy^ re xpetS/tEVoi &irKeT<f' ivturay 
Bowrli))' /£OTe£X® 

The exaggerated demonstrations of grief, ascribed to Xerxes and Atossa 
in the Fersse of /Gschylas, have often been blamed by critics ; we may see 
from this passage how much they are in the manners of OrientidB of 
that day. 

Herodot. ix. 25-30 ; Plutarch, Aristeidcs, c. II. rbrsD ’Aj/SpaKpirovs 
ftp^ov iyylit mjKfay Kal iruafKlmy SiySpav ireptt^ifuvov- 
The expression of Herodotus respecting this position taken by Pausanias, 
OStoi fiiv olr M T<i 'A<r<urf ierrpamrtSeiovTO, as well as the 

words which follow in the next chapter {31 ) — Ol ^ipPapoi, irMneyoi elvai 
To^i “feXXvver *>' nXoraipfft, napTiaay Ka\ alnoX iirl riW' ‘Airanrhy rhy rairg 
fiioyra — show plainly that the Grecian troops were encamped along the 
Asdpus on the Flatman side, while the Persians, in their second wsition 
occupied the ground on the opposite or Theban side of the river. Which- 
ever army commenced the attack had to begin by passing the Asdpus (c. 


For the topography of this region, and of the positions occupied by the 
two armies, compare Squire, in Walpole’s Turkey, p. 338 ; Kruse, Hellas, 
vol. ii. ch. vi. p. 9 rey., and ch. vin. p. 59a rey. ; and the still more 
copious and accurate information of Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern 
Greece, ch. xvi. vol. ii. p. 324-360. Both of them have given plans of the 
region ; that at the end of this volume is borrowed from ICiepert’s maps. I 
cannot but think that the fountain Gargapbia is not yet identified, and that 
both Kruse and Leake place the Grecian position farther from the river 
Asdpus than is consistent with the words of Herodotus ; which words seem 
to specify points near the two extremities, indicating that the fountain of 
Gargaphia was near the river towards the right of the Grecian position, 
and the chapel of Androkralds also ««or the nver towards the left of that 
position, where the Athenians were posted.^ Nor would such a Site for a 
chapel of Androkratds be inconsistent with Thucydidds (iii. 24}, who 
merely mentions that chapel as being on the right-hand of the first mile of 
road from Flatcca to Thebes. 


Considering the length of time which has elapsed since the battle, it 
would not he surprising if the spring of Gargaphia were no longer recog- 
nisable. At any rale, neither the fountain pointed out by Colonel Leake 
(p, 33a) nor that of Vergutiani which had been supposed by Colonel 
Squire and Dr. Clarke, appear to me suitable for Gargaphia. 
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the chapel, surrounded by a shady grove, of the Platsean hero 
Androkrat^s. In this position they were marshalled according 
to nations, or separate fractions of the Greek name — the 
Lacedseraonians on the right wing, with the Tegeans and 
Corinthians immediately joining them — and the Athenians on 
the left wing ; a post, which as second in point of dignity, was 
at first claimed by the Tegeans, chiefly on grounds of mythical 
exploits, to the exclusion of the Athenians, but ultimately 
adjudged by the Spartans, after hearing both sides, to Athens.^ 
In the field even Lacedaemonians followed those democratical 
■forms wliich pervaded so generally Grecian military operations : 
in this case, it was not the generals, but the Lacedsemonian 
troops in a body, who heard the argument and delivered the 
verdict by unanimous acclamation. 

Mardonius, apprised of this change of position, marched 
his army also a little farther to the westward, and posted 
himself opposite to the Greeks, divided from them by the 
river As6pus. At the suggestion of the Thebans, he himself 
with his Persians and Medes, the picked men of his army, 
took post on the left wing, immediately opposite to the 
Lacedmmonians on the Greek right, and even extending so far 
as to cover the Tegean ranks on the left of the Lacedaemo- 
nians ; Baktrians, Indians, Sakae, with other Asiatics and 
Egyptians, filled the centre j and the Greeks and Macedonians 
in the service of Persia, the right — over against the hoplites 
of Athens, The numbers of these last-mentioned Greeks 
Herodotus could not learn, though he estimates them con- 
jecturally at sojooo : ® nor can we place any confidence in 
the total of 300,000 which he gives as belonging to the other 
troops of Mardonius, though probably it cannot have been 
much less. 

In tliis position lay the two armies, separated only by a 
narrow space including the river Asfipus, and each expecting 
a battle, whilst the sacrifices on behalf of each were offered 
up. Pausanias, Mardonius, and the Greeks in the Persian 
army, had each a separate prophet to offer sacrifice, and to 
ascertain the dispositions of the gods : the two first had men 
from the most distinguished prophetic families in Elis — the 

The errors of that plan of the Ixrttle of Plahea whit^ aocompanies the 
Voyage d’Anachorsis, are now well understood. 

^ Herodot. ix. 26-29. Judging from the battles of Corinth (B,c. 396) 
and Mantineia (b,c. 418), the Teg^s seem afterwards to have dropped 
this pretension to occupy the left wing, and to have peferred the post in 
the line next to the lacediemonians (jCenoph. Helen, (v, 2 , 19). 

* Herodot. ix. 31, 32. 
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latter invited one from Lenkas.^ All received large pay, and 
the prophet of Pausanias had indeed been honoured with a 
recompense above all pay — the gift of full Spartan citizenship 
for himself as well as for his brother. It happened that the 
prophets on both sides delivered the same report of their 
respective sacrifices: favourable for resistance if attacked — 
unfavourable for beginning the battle. At a moment when 
doubt and indecision was the reigning feeling on both sides, 
this was the safest answer for tlie prophet to give, and the 
most satisfactory for the soldiers to hear. And though the 
answer from Delphi had been sufficiently encouraging, and 
the kindness of the patron-heroes of Platsea^ had been 
solemnly invoked, yet Pausanias did not venture to cross the 
As6pus and begin the attack, in the face of a pronounced 
declaration from his prophet. Nor did even Hegesistratus, 
the prophet employed by Mardonius, choose on his side to 
urge an aggressive movement, though he had a deadly personal 
hatred against the Lacedaemonians, and would have been de- 
lighted to see them worsted. There arose commencements of 
conspiracy, perhaps encouraged by promises or bribes from 
the enemy, among the wealthier Athenian hoplites, to establish 
an oligarchy at Athens under Persian supremacy, like that 
which now existed at Thebes, — a conspiracy full of danger at 
such a moment, though fortunately repressed ® by AiisteidSs, 
with a hand at once gentle and decisive. 

The annoyance inflicted by the Persian cavalry, under the 
guidance of the Thebans, was incessant. Their constant 
assaults, and missile weapons from the other side of the 
As6pus, prevented the Greeks from using the river for supplies 
of water, so that the whole army was forced to water at the 
fountain Gargaphia, at the extreme right of the position,^ near 

^ Herodot. ix. 36, 38. /itiuffBieixhas oix 

These prophets were men of great individual consequence, as may be 
seen by the deliuls which Herodotus ^ives respecting thmr adventures : 
compare also the history of Euenins, ut. 93. 

® flutarch, Aristeidfe, c. xi. ; Thacyd. li. 74. 

’ Plutarch, ArisleidSs, c. 13. 

* licrodot. ix. 40, 49, 50. Tijv re Kp'fmiv r^p 4 v' Mpeiero 

vSp t!» vrpdrtvfut rh 'ZMKnVMSp—ipvKdfiPVOi 81 Axl toa ’Avonroir, oSrw 81) 
liri riiP Kpipiiv i^alreop' ivs T08 vorajiioO yip (ripi ois i(rjp SSap ^opieaSou, 
8x8 T* rap hvioP Kol roJev/adroiV. 

Diodorus (xi. 30) affirms that the Greek position was so well defended 
by the nature of the ground, end so difficult of attack, (hat Mardonius was 
prevented from making use of his superior numhets. It is evident from the 
account of Herodotus that this is quite incorreeb The position seems to 
have bad no protection exc(g)t what it derived from the river Asdpns, and 
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the Laced®montan hoplites. Moreover the Theban leader 
Timegenidas, remarking the convoys which arrived over the 
passes of Kithaeron in the rear of the Grecian camp, and the 
constant reinforcements of hoplites which accompanied them, 
prevailed upon Mardonius to employ his cavalry in cutting off 
such communication. The first movement of this sort, under- 
taken by night against the pass called the Oak Heads, was 
eminently successful. A train of 500 beasts of burden with 
supplies, was attacked descending into the plain with its 
escort, all of whom were either slain or carried prisoners to 
the Persian camp ; so that it became unsafe for any further 
convoys to approach the Greeks.^ Eight days had already 
been passed in inaction before Timegenidas suggested, or 
Mardonius executed this manoeuvre j which it is fortunate for 
the Greeks that he did not attempt earlier, and which afforded 
clear proof how much might be hoped from an efficient em- 
ployment of his cavalry, without the ruinous risk of a general 
action. Nevertheless, after waiting two days longer, his im- 
patience became uncontrollable, and he determined on a 
general battle forthwith.* In vain did Artabazus endeavour 
to dissuade him from the step ; taking the same view as the 
Thebans, that in a pitched battle the united Grecian army 
was invincible, and that the only successful policy was that of 
delay and conuption to disunite them. He recommended 
standing on the defensive, by means of Thebes, well fortified 
and amply provisioned : so as to allow time for distributing 
effective bribes among the leading men throughout the various 
Grecian cities. This suggestion, which Herodotus considers 
as tvise and likely to succeed, was repudiated by Mardonius 
as cowardly and unworthy of the recognised superiority of the 
Persian arms.® 

But while he overruled, by virtue of superior authority, the 
objections of all around him, Persians as well as Greek, he 
could not but feel daunted by their reluctant obedience, which 
he suspected to arise from their having heard oracles or 
prophecies of unfavourable augury. He therefore summoned 
the chief officers, Greek as well as Persian, and put the 
question to them whether they knew any prophecy announcmg 
that the Persians were doomed to destruction in Greece. All 

the Greeks were ultimately forced to abandon it by the incessant attacks of 
the Persian cavalry. The whole account, at once diffuse and uninstnictlve, 
given by Diodorus of this battle (xi. 30-36), forms a strong contrast with 
the clear, impressive, and circumstantial narrative of Herodotus. 

* Iferodot. ix, 38, 39. ® Herodot. ix. 40, 41, 

• Herodot- i't. 4a. 
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were silent : some did not know the prophecies, but others 
(Herodotus intimates) knew them full well, though they did 
not dare to speak. Receiving no answer, Mardonius said, 
“ Since ye either do not know, or will not tell, I who know 
well will myself speak out. There is an oracle to the effect, 
that Persian invaders of Greece shall plunder the temple of 
Delphi, and shall afterwards all be destroyed. Now we, being 
aware of this, shall neither go again.st that temple, nor try to 
plunder it : on that ground therefore we shall not be destroyed. 
Rejoice ye therefore, ye Avho ate well-affected to the Persians 
. — we shall get the better of the Greeks.” With that he gave 
ordei-s to prepare everything for a general attack and battle on 
the morrow.^ 

It is not improbable that the Orchomenian Thersander was 
present at this interview, and may have reported it to Herodo- 
tus. But the reflection of the historian himself is not the least 
curious part of the whole, as illustrating the manner in which 
these prophecies sunk into men’s minds, and determined their 
judgements. Herodotus knew (though he does not cite it) the 
particular prophecy to which Mardonius made allusion j and 
he pronounces, in the most affirmative tone,* that it had no 
reference to the Persians : it referred to an ancient invasion of 
Greece by the Illyrians and the Encheleis. But both Bakis 
(from whom he quotes four lines) and Museeus had pro- 
phesied, in the plainest manner, the destruction of the Persian 
army on the banks of the Thermodon and As6pus. And 
these are the prophecies which we must suppose the officers 
convoked by Ma^onius to have known also, though they did 
not dare to speak out : it was the fault of Mardonius himself 
that he did not take warning. • 

The attack of a multitude like that of Mardonius was not 
likely under any circumstances to be made so rapidly as to 
take the Greeks by surprise : but the latter were forewarned 
of it by a secret visit from Alexander king of Macedon j who, 
riding up to the Athenian advanced posts in the middle of the 
night, desired to speak with AristeidSs and the other gi^erals. 
Announcing to them alone his name and proclaiming his 
earnest sympathy for the Grecian cause, as well as the hazard 
which he incurred by this nightly visit — he apprised them that 


* Hero<lot. ix. 42. 

* Herodot. ix. 43. ToBrov B’ tywyf riy 'r®*' KapSoms tint is 

Uipitas txsiv, is ’IMw(ho( 4 st 6 cal t!)k ffTpariv oISo sttssoiriiti- 
vov, o 6 k is TJipvas. ’AXXi ripth' BdwBi is raiTsir tV 
srsTonmifa, &c. 
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Mardonius, though eager for a battle long ago, could not by 
any effort obtain favourable sacrifices, but was nevertheless, 
even in spite of this obstacle, determined on an attack the 
next morning, “Be ye prepared accordingly; and if ye 
succeed in this war (said he), remember to liberate me also 
from the Persian yoke; I too am a Greek by descent, and 
thus risk my head because I cannot endure to see Greece 
enslaved.”^ 

The communication of this important message, made by 
Aristeid^s to Pausanias, elicited from him a proposal not a 
little surjmsing as coming from a Spartan generaU He re- 
quested the Athenians to change places with the Lacedsc- 
monians in the line. “ We Lacedfemonians (said he) now 
stand opposed to the Persians and Medes, against whom we 
have never yet contended, wliile ye Athenians have fought 
and conquered them at Marathon. March ye then over to 
the right wing and take our places, while we will take yours in 
the left wing against the Boeotians and Thessalians, with whose 
arms and attack we are familiar.” The Athenkms readily 
acceded, and the reciprocal change of order was accordingly 
directed. It was not yet quite completed, when day broke and 
the Theban allies of Mardonius immediately took notice of 
what had been done. Tliat general commanded a correspond- 
ing change in his own line, so as to place the native Persians 
once more over against the Lacedtemonians ; upon which 
Pausanias, seeing that his manoeuvre had failed, led back his 
Lacedaemonians to the right wing, while a second movement 
on the part of Mardonius replaced both armies in the order 
originally observed.® 

No incident similar to this will be found throughout the 
whole course of Lacedaemonian history. To evade encounter- 
ing the best troops in the enemy’s line, and to depart for this 
purpose from their privileged post on the right wing, was a step 
well-calculated to lower them in the eyes of Greece, and could 
hardly have failed to produce that effect, if the intention had 
been realised. It is at the same time no mean compliment to 
the formidable reputation of the native Persian troops — 
reputation recognised by Herodotus, and well sustained at 

* Herodot. ix. 44-45. The language about the sacrifices is remarkable — 
Se &y Srt MapSovl^ re «al rf arporip ot SAyarai rd tr^dyia 
KdraOiina yeyiffSaC yhp hy iitdxtaOe, &c. 

Hordoniushad tried many unavading efforts to procure better sacrifices : 
it eeuld not be clone. 

® Herodot. ix. 47 f Plutarch, Ar»teid6s, c. 16. Here, as on many other 
occasions, Plutarch rather spoils than assists the sairatire of Herodotus. 
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least by their personal bravery.^ Nor can we wonder that this 
publicly manifested reluctance on the part of the leading troops 
in the Grecian army contributed much to exalt the rash con- 
fidence of Mardonius : a feeling which Herodotus, in Homeric 
style, ^ casts into the speech of a Persian herald sent to upbraid 
the Lacedtemonians, and challenge them to a “ single combat 
with champions of equal numbers, Lacedasmonians against 
Persians.” This herald, whom no one heard or cared for, and 
who serves but as a mouthpiece for bringing out the feelings 
belonging to the moment, was followed by something very real 
and terrible — a vigorous attack on the Greek line by the 
Persian cavalry ; whose rapid motions, and showers of arrows 
and javelins, annoyed the Greeks on this day more than ever. 
The latter (as has been before stated) had no cavalry whatever; 
nor do their light troops, though sufficiently numerous, appear 
to have rendered any service, with the exception of the 
Athenian bowmen. Plow great was the advantage gained by 
the Persian cavalry, is shown by the fact that they for a time 
drove away the Lacedasmonians from the fountain of Gargaphia, 
so as to choke it up and render it unfit for use. As the army 
had been prevented by tlie cavalry from resorting to the river 
Asdpus, this fountain had been of late the only watering-place; 
and without it the position which they then occupied became 
untenable — while their provisions also were exhausted, inasmuch 
as the convoys, from fear of the Persian cavalry, could not 
descend from Kithseron to join them.® 

In this dilemma Pausanias summoned the Grecian chiefs to 
his tent. After an anxious debate, the resolution was taken, in 
case Mardonius should not bring on a general action in the 
course of the day, to change their position during the night, 
when there would be no interruption from the cavalry ; and to 
occupy the ground called the Island, distant about ten furlongs 
in a direction nearly west, and seemingly north of the town of 
Platsa, which was itself about twenty furlongs distant. This 
island, improperly so denominated, included the ground com- 
prised between two branches of the river Oerofi;'* both of 
wMch flow from Kithaeron, and after flowing for a certain time 
in channels about three ftiriongs apart, form a junction and 

^ Herodot. he. yi. 

* Compare the reproaches of Hektor to DtomSdes (Iliad, 'dii. r6l). 

* Herodot. ix. 49, 50. Pausanias mentions that the Platseans restored the 
fountain of Gargaphia after the victory (ri SSap iffjfiiiravrii) ; but he 
hardly seems to speak os if he had himself seen it (ix. 4, z)< 

* See a good description of the ground in Colonel Ijeake, Travels in 
Noitbem Greece, eh. xvi, vol. ii. p. 358. 
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run in a north-westerly direction towards one of the recesses of 
the Gulf of Corinth — quite distinct from the As6pus, which, 
though also rising near at hand in the low'est declivities under 
Kilhteron, takes an easterly direction and discharges itself into 
the sea opposite Euboea. When encamped in this so-called 
Island, the army would be secure of water from the stream in 
their rear- j nor would they, as now, expose an e.\tended breadth 
of front to a numerous hostile cavalry separated from them only 
by the Asdpus.^ It was further resolved, that so soon as the 
army should once be in occupation of the Island, half of the 
troops should forthwith march onward to disengage the con- 
voys blocked up on Kitheeron and conduct them to the camp. 
Such was the plan settled in council among the different 
Grecian chiefs ; the march was to be commenced at the begin- 
ning of the second night-watch, when the enemy’s cavalry would 
have completely withdrawn. 

In spite of what Mardonius is said to have determined, he 
passed the whole day without any general attack. But his 
cavalry, probably elated by the recent demonstration of the 
Lacedsemonians, were on that day more daring and indefati- 
gable than ever, and inflicted much loss as well as severe suffer- 
ing j ® insomuch that the centre of the Greek force (Corinthians, 
Megarians, &c., between the Lacedtemonians and Tegeans on 
the right, and the Athenians on the left), when the hour 
arrived for retiring to the Island, commenced their march 
indeed, but forgot or disregarded the preconcerted plan and the 
orders of Pausanias in their impatience to obtain a complete 
shelter against the attacks of the cavalry. Instead of proceed- 
ing to the Island, they marched a distance of twenty furlongs 
directly to the town of Platsea, and took up a position in front 
of the Heraeum or temple of H6r6, where they were protected 
partly by the buildings, partly by the comparatively high 
ground on which the town witir its temple stood. Be- 
tween the position which the Greeks were about to leave 
and that which they had resolved to occupy (».«., between 
the course of the Asbpus and that of the Oero§), there 
appear to have been a range of low hills. The Ijacedsemo- 
nia.ns, starting from the right wing, had to march directly 

} Herodot. ix. 5*- rovrov Sj) rhy x^poy ifiov\e6irayTo /ier«aY^('a<, 
tra Kal BSari xpdvffai iipSiy^, xal ol Imrtey trijiias /lij (nvolmt, Sarvep 

Kor’ iflii iinray. 

The last words have reference to the position of the two hostile armies, 
extended front to front along the course of the Asdpus. 

® Ilerodot. ix. S*. Kdytiy /ilv Tijy iinipi\y irairay, irpotricfi/Lteytit t^s ftnrow, ‘ 
viyay Srpurpy, 
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over these hills, while the Athenians, from the left, were to turn 
them and get into the plain on the other side.^ Pausanias, 
apprised that the divisions of the centre had commenced their 
night-march, and concluding of course that they would pro- 
ceed to the Island according to orders, allowed a certain 
interval of time in order to prevent confusion, and then directed 
that the Lacedfemonians and Tegeans should also begin their 
movement towards that same position. But here he found 
himself embarrassed by an unexpected obstacle. The move- 
ment was retrograde, receding from the enemy, and not con- 
sistent with the military honour of a Spartan: nevertheless 
most of the taxiarchs or leaders of companies obeyed without 
murmuring, but Amompharetus, lochage or captain of that 
band which Herodotus calls the lochus of Pitana,® obstinately 
refused. Not having been present at the meeting in which the 
resolution had been talcen, he now heard it for the first time 
with astonishment and disdain, declaring “ that he for one 
would never so far disgrace Sparta as to run away from the 
foreigner.” ® Pausanias, with the second in command Euryanax, 
exhausted every effort to overcome his reluctance. But they 
could by no means induce him to retreat ; nor did they dare to 
move without him, leaving his entire lochus exposed alone to 
the enemy.* 

Amidst the darkness of night, and in this scene of indecision 
and dispute, an Athenian messenger on horseback reached Pau- 
sanias, instructed to ascertain what was passing, and to a.sk for 
the last directions. For in spite of the resolution taken after 
formal debate, the Athenian generals still mistrusted theLacedee- 
monians, and doubted whether, after all, they would act as they 
had promised. The movement of the central division having 

* ITerodot. ix. S®. tlauffanlijs — amujvas Imiye Sidi jay KB\uv&y to4i 
Xomoiis irdyras' tWavro St Kol Ttytfirm. 'hSttviuoi rax®'"’'** tfrvBi' T<k 
S/itraKiv 1) Aa/ceSai/ufwoi. 02 /liv yhp tSv re (xSay iyrtixoyt-o Kol 
iiruptlns Tov ViiBtup&yos, 'ABrjvatot Si, Kira) rpa^iBivfts is rh srtSloy. 

With which we must combine another passoge, c. 59, intimating that 
the track of the Athenians led them to turn and get behind the hills, which 
prevented Mardonius from seeing them, though they were marching along 
the plain : — ISapSivios — Ivl AaKtSainavlavs xal ItytiiTas Itoiyous, 
’ABiiyatavs yip ‘rpastoiiivovs is rh mSloy tSrh ray SxBtiy oi Kordpa, 

® There is on this point adilTerence between TbucydidSs and Herodotus: 
the former affirms that there never was any Spartan lochus so called (Thucyd. 

1. 20). 

We have no means of reconciling the difference, nor can we be certain 
that Thttt^didSs is right in his negative comprehending all past time~hs 
oM’ iyiycTO srdsraTt. 

’ Herodot. ix. S'?, * Herodot. ix. 52, 53. 
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become known to them, they sent at the last moment before 
they commenced their own march, to assure themselves that 
the Spartans were about to move also. A profound, and even 
an exaggerated mistrust, but too well justified by the previous 
behaviour of the Spartans towards Athens, is visible in this 
proceeding ; ^ yet it proved fortunate in its results — for if the 
Athenians, satisfied with executing their part in the precon- 
certed plan, had marched at once to the Island, the Grecian 
army would have been severed without the possibility of 
reuniting, and the issue of the battle might have proved 
altogether different. The Athenian herald found the Lacedte- 
monians still stationary in their position, and the generals in 
hot dispute with Amompharetus, who despised the threat of 
being left alone to make head against the Persians, and when 
reminded that the resolution had been taken by general vote of 
the officers, took up with both hands a vast rock fit for the 
hands of Ajax or Hektor, and cast it at the feet of Pausanias, 
saying — “ This is «/>• pebble, wherewith I give my vote not to 
run away from the strangers." Pausanias denounced him as a 
madman — desiring the herald to report the scene of embarrass- 
ment which he had just come to witness, and to entreat the 
Athenian generals not to commence their retreat until the 
LacedEmonians should also be in march. In the meantime 
the dispute continued, and was even prolonged by the per- 
verseness of Amompharetus until the morning began to dawn; 
when Pausanias, afraid to remain longer, gave the signal for 
retreat — calculating that the refractory captain, when he saw his 
lochus really left done, would probably make up his mind to 
follow. Having marched about ten furlongs, across the hilly 
groimd which divided him from the Island, he commanded a 
halt ; either to await Amompharetus if he chose to follow, or to 
be near enough to render aid and save him, if he were rash 
enough to stand his ground single-handed. Happily the latter, 
seeing that his general had really departed, overcame his 
scruples, and followed him ; overtaking and joining the main 
body in its first halt near the river Moloeis and the temple 
of Eleusinian DfimStSr.^ The Athenians, commencing their 
naovement at the same time with Pausanias, got round the 
hiUs to the plain on die other side and proceeded on their 
march towards the Island. 

' Herodot. ix. 54. 'Afljfvoloj — tlxoy Arpi/ias (r^ieis aSrsiif traMxBriffWt 
hnardiitvat rh AaKeScufiovlay &S SXXo ^portiyrav ual SWa 

\tyilifruy. 

* Herodot. ix 46, 47 . 
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When the day broke, the Persian cavalry were astonished 
to find the Grecian position deserted. They immediately set 
themselves to the pursuit of the Spartans, whose march lay 
along the higher and more conspicuous ground, and whose 
progress had moreover been retarded by the long delay of 
Aroompharetus : the Athenians on the contrary, marchin g 
without halt, and being already behind the liills, were not 
open to view. To Mardonius, this retreat of his enemy 
inspired an extravagant and contemptuous confidence which 
he vented in full measure to the Thessalian Aleuadm — “These 
are your boasted Spartans, who changed their place just now 
in the line, rather than fight tire Persians, and have here shown 
by a barefaced flight what they are really worth I ” With that 
he immediately directed his whole army to pursue and attack 
with the utmost expedition. The Persians crossed the Asfipus 
and ran after the Greeks at their best speed, pell-mell, without 
any thought of order or prepamtions for overcoming resistance : 
the army already rang with shouts of victory, in full confidence 
of swallowing up the fugitives as soon as they were overtaken. 

The Asiatic allies all followed the example of this disorderly 
rush forward : ^ but the Thebans and the other Grecian allies 
on the right wing of Mardonius, appear to have maintained 
somewhat better order. 

Pausanlas had not been able to retreat farther than the 
neighbourhood of the Demetrion or temple of Eleusinian 
DSmSter, where he had halted to take up Amompharetus. 
Overtaken first by the Persian horee and next by Mardonius 
with the main body, he sent a horseman forthwith to apprise 
the Athenians, and to entreat their aid. The Athenians were 
prompt in complying with his request : but they speedily found 
themselves engaged in conflict against the Theban allies of the 
enemy, and therefore unable to reach him.® Accordingly the 
LacedEemom'ans and Tegeates had to encounter the Persians 
single-handed without any assistance from the other Greeks. 

^ Herodot. ix. 59. iSluKov hs noSSi/ iiaurros atScFt 

HoaixiiBivres, ottre r<i|(. Kal oSroi jtth' ^op rc «at i/dhif ixixirae, &t 
iyaimaaifitvoi rotis “EXXtjkoi. 

Herodotus dwells especially oo the reckless and disorderly manner in 
which the I'ersians advanced : Plutarch, on the contrary, says of Aiardonius 
— <fvvrtraji>.iviiv tV Siva/uy htK^iptra rats AaKtSai/tovlots, &C. 
(Plutarch, Aristeid. c, 17). 

Flutardi also says that Pausanias liye r))y SAApv Sim/uy irphs rir 
nA.«rai<ts, &C., which is quite contrary to the real narrative of Hero- 
dotus. Pausanias intended to march to the Island, not to Platma : he did 
not reach either the one or tlie other. 

® Herodot. ix. 60, 61. 
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The Persians, on arriving within bowshot of their enemies, 
planted in the ground the spiked extremities of their gerrha 
(or long wicker shields), forming a continuous breastwork, from 
behind which they poured upon the Greeks a shower of 
arrows : i their bows were of the largest size, and drawn with no 
less power than skill. In spite of the wounds and distress thus 
inflicted, Pausanias persisted in the indispensable duty of offer- 
ing the battle-sacrifice, and the victims were for some time 
unfavourable, so that he did not venture to give orders for 
advance and close combat. Many were here wounded or slain 
in the ranks,® among them the brave KallikratSs, the hand- 
somest and strongest man in the army : until Pausanias, 
wearied out with this compulsory and painful delay, at length 
raised his eyes to the conspicuous Hermum of the Platasans, 
and invoked the merciful intervention of Here to remove that 
obstacle which confined him to the spot. Hardly had he 
pronounced the words, when the victims changed and became 
favourable ; ® but the Tegeans, while he was yet praying, 
anticipated the effect and hastened forward against the enemy, 
followed by the Lacedaemonians as soon as Pausanias gave the 
word. The wicker breastwork before the Persians was soon 
overthrown by the Grecian charge : nevertheless the Persians, 
though thus deprived of their tutelary hedge and havmg no 
defensive armour, maintained the fight with individual courage, 
the more remarkable because it was totally unassisted by dis- 
cipline or trained collective movement, against the drilled 
array, the regulated step, the well-defended persons, and the 
long spears, of the Greeks .■* They threw themselves upon the 

® About die Persian bow, see Xenoph. Anabas. iii. 4, tj, 

® Hcrodot. ix. 72. 

® Hcrodot. ix. 62. Kal ToI(ri hoKetutnoyloiiri atirlica /utIi riiy 
Thy Tlauaayteio iylvero Buonivotat rh tnpiyta Pliitaroh exaggerates 

the lung-suflfeiing of Pausanias (Aristot. c. 17, ad finem). 

The lofty and conspicuous site of the Hertcon, visible to Pausanias at the 
distance where he was, is plainly marked in Herodotus (ix. 61}. 

For incidents illustrating the hardships which a Grecian army endured 
from its reluctance to move without fevourable sacrifices, see Xenophon, 
Anabasis, vi. 4, 10-25 5 Hellenic, iii. 2, 17. 

* Hcrodot. ix. 62, 63. His words about the courage of the Persians are 
remoi'kable : \h/tari jiiv nv Kal oix Sraoves (iray 0! n 4 porai ' iyojr\oi 
Se i^vres, xal irpbs, ireicurThnoytt tiray, tail oiK iftoToi Ttltiri ivavrloiti ifo<l>li)v 
. . . TrKWTOV yap Tipeas ihihiwo h iffShs iprj/iat ^oSo'a SirAuv, irphs yap 
SttkItos Hyres yvuvfjTes iySva imuSyro. Compare the striking con. 
versatlon between Xerxes and Bemaralus (Hcrodot. vii, 104). 

The desertoion given by Herodotus of the gallant rush made by these 
badly-armed Persians, upon the presented line of spears in the I^edm- 
monian ranks, may be compared with Livy (xxxii. 17), a description of the 
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I^cedsemonians, seizing hold of their spears, and breaking 
them : many of them devoted themselves in small parties often 
to force by their bodies a way into the lines, and to get to 
individual close combat with the short spear and the dagger,^ 
Mardonius himself, conspicuous upon a white horse, was 
among the foremost warriors, and the thousand select troops 
who formed his body-guard distinguished themselves beyond 
all the rest. At length he was slain by the hand of a dis- 
tinguished Spartan named Aeimn^stus; his thousand guards 
mostly perished around him, and the courage of the remaining 
Persians, already worn out by the superior troops against which 
they had been long contending, was at last thoroughly broken 
by the death of their general. They turned their backs and 
fled, not resting until tliey got into the wooden fortified camp, 
constructed by Mardonius behind the As6pus. The Asiatic 
allies also, as soon as they saw the Persians defeated, took to 
flight without strikmg a blow.® 

The Athenians on the left, meanwhile, had been engaged in 
a serious conflict with the Boeotians j especially the Theban 
leaders with the hoplites immediately around them, who fought 
with great bravery, but were at length driven hack, after the 
loss of 300 of their best troops. The Theban cavalry however 
still maintained a good front, protecting the retreat of the 
infantry and checking the Athenian pursuit, so that the fugitives 
were enabled to reach Thebes in safety ; a better refuge than 
the Persian fortified camp.® With the exception of the Thebans 
and Boeotians, none of the other mtdising Greeks rendered any 
real service. Instead of sustaining or reinforcing the Thebans, 

Romans attacking the Macedonian phalanx, — and with the battle of 
Sempach (June, 1386), in which 1400 half-aimed Swiss overcame a large 
body of fully-armed Austrians, with an impenetrable front of projecting 
spears ; which for some time they were unable to break in upon, until at 
length one of their warriors, Arnold von 'Waikelried, grasped an aimfni of 
spears, and precipitated himself upon them, making a way for his country- 
men over nis dead body. See Vogelin, Gcschichte der Schweizerischen 
Eidgenossenschaft, ch. vi. p. 240, or ind^ any history of Switzerland, for 
a description of this memorable incident. 

® For the arms of the Persians, see Heiodot, vii. 61. 

Herodotus states in another place that the Persian troops adopted the 
Egyptian breastplates ((itpqKai) > probably this may have been after the 
battle of Platcea. Even at this battle, the Persian leaders on horseback 
had strong defensive armour, as we may see by the cose of Masistius 
above narrated : by the time of the battle of Kunaxa, the habit had become 
more widely diflitsed (Xenoph. Anabas. i. 8, 6 ; Biisson, De Regno 
Persarum, Kb. ui. p. 361), for the cavalry at least. 

® Herodot. far. 64, 65. 

* Herodot. is. 67, 68. 
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they never once advanced to the charge, but merely followed in 
the first movement of flight. So that in point of fact the only 
troops in this numerous Perso-Grecian army who really fought, 
were, the native Persians and Sakte on the left, and the 
Boeotians on the right j the former against the Lacedaemonians, 
the latter against the Athenians.^ 

Nor did even all the native Persians take part in the combat. 
A body of 40,000 men under Artabazus, of whom some must 
doubtless have been native Persians, left the field without 
fighting and without loss. That general, seemingly the ablest 
man in the Persian army, had been from the first disgusted with 
the nomination of Mardonius as commander-in-chief, and had 
further incurred his displeasure by deprecating any general 
action. Apprised that Mardonius was hastening forward to 
attack the retreating Greeks, he marshalled his divi.sion and led 
them out towards the scene of action, though despairing of 
success and perhaps not very anxious that his own prophecies 
should be proved false. And such had been the headlong 
impetuosity of Mardonius in his first forward movement, — so 
complete his confidence of overwhelming the Greeks when he 
discovered their retreat, — that he took no pains to ensure the 
concerted action of his whole army. Accordingly before 
Artabazus arrived at the scene of action, he saw the Persian 
troops, who had been engaged under the commander-in-chief, 
already defeated and in flight. Without making the least 
attempt either to save them or to retrieve the battle, he im- 
mediately gave orders to his own division to retreat; not 
repairing, however, either to the fortified camp or to Thebes, 
but abandoning at once the whole campaign, and taking the 
direct road through Phokis to Thessaly, Macedonia, and the 
Hellespont.® 

As the native Persians, the Sakae, and the Boeotians, were 
the only real combatants on tlie one side, so also were the Lace- 
dsemonians, Tegeans, and Athenians, on the other. It has already 
been mentioned that the central troops of the Grecian army, dis- 
obeying the general order of march, had gone during the night 
to the town of Platma instead of to the Island. They were thus 
completely severed from Pausanias, and the first thing which 
they heard about the battle, was, that the Lacedsemonians were 
gaining the victory. Elate with this news, and anxious to come 

* Herodot. ix. 6y, 68. TSv Si SWa?)' t&p fitrk fieuriX^ot 

iSeXo/teutsiii^wi' . . . xal rSv SXXoii' irv/i/tcixo”' S irax oSr* Stafiax^’ 

riufvost aiSevl oSre ri oaroSeiiiiityos 
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in for some share of the honour, they rushed to the scene of 
action, without any heed of military order : the Corinthians 
taking the direct track across the hills, while the Megarians, 
Phliasians and others, marched by the longer route along the 
plain, so as to turn the hills, and arrive at the Athenian position. 
The Theban horse under As6pod6rus, employed in rtipf t n'ng 
the pursuit of the victorious Athenian hoplites, seeing these 
fresh troops coming up in thorough disorder, charged them 
vigorously and drove them back, to take refuge in the high 
ground, with the loss of 600 men.' But this partial success 
had no effect in mitigating the general defeat. 

Following up their pursuit, the Lacedsemonians proceeded 
to attack the wooden redoubt wherein the Persians had taken 
refuge. But though they were here aided by all or most of 
the central Grecian divisions, who had taken no part in the 
battle, they were yet so ignorant of the mode of assailing walls, 
that they made no progress, and were completely bafiSed, until 
the Athenians arrived to their assistance. The redoubt -was 
then stormed, not without a gallant and prolonged resistance 
on the part of its defenders. The Tegeans, being the first to 
penetrate into the interior, plundered the rich tentofMardonius, 
whose manger for his horses, made of brass, remained long 
afterwards exhibited in their temple of Ath6n6 Alea, — while 
his silver-footed throne, and scimitar,® were preserved in the 
acropolis of Athens, along with the breastplate of Masistius. 
Once within the wall, effective resistance ceased, and the 
Gredcs slaughtered without mercy as well as without limit ; so 
that if we are to credit Herodotus, there survived only 3000 
men out of the 300,000 which had composed the army of 
Mardonius — save and except the 40,000 men who accompanied 
Artabazus in his retreat.® 

Respecting these numbers, the historian had probably little 
to give except some vague reports, without any pretence of 

' Heiodot. ix. 69. 

» Herodot. ix. 70 j DemosthenSs cont. Timokrat. p. 741, c. 33. Pau- 
sanios (i. 27, 2) doubts whether this was really the scimitar of Mmdonius, 
contending that the Lacedsemonians would never have permitted the 
Athenians to take It, 

• Herodot ix. 70 s compare .iEschyl Pers. 803-824. He singles out 
" the Dorian spear " as the great weapon of destruction to the Persians at 
Pktsea — ^vety justly. Dr. Blomfield is surprised at this compliment ; but 
it is to be recollected that all the earlier part of the tragedy had been em- 
ployed In setting forth the glory of Athens at Salamis, and he might well 
afford to give the Peloponnesians the credit which they deserved at Platsea. 
Pindar distributes the honour between Sparta and Athens in like manner 

O^th. i. 76). 
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computation : about the Grecian loss his statement deserves 
more attention, when he tells us that there perished ninety-one 
Spartans, sixteen Tegeans, and fifty-two Athenians. Herein 
however is not included the loss of the Megarians when 
attacked by the Theban cavalry, nor is the number of slain 
Lacedaemonians, not Spartans, specified : while even the other 
numbers actually stated are decidedly smaller than the probable 
truth, considering the multitude of Persian arrows and the 
unshielded right side of the Grecian hoplite. On the whole, 
the affirmation of Plutarch, that not less than 1360 Greeks were 
slain in the action appears probable : all doubtless hoplites — 
for little account was then made of the light-armed, nor indeed 
are we told that they took any active part in the battle.^ 
Whatever may have been the numerical loss of the Persians, 
this defeat proved the total min of their army ; but we may 
fairly presume that many were spared and sold into slavery,® 
while many of the fugitives probably found means to join 
the retreating division of Artibazus. That general made a 
rapid march across Thessaly and Macedonia, keeping strict 
silence about the recent battle, and pretending to be sent 
on a special enterprise by Mardonius, whom he reported to be 
himsefif approaching. If Herodotus is correct (though it may 
well be doubted whether the change of sentiment in Thessaly 
and the other medising Grecian states was so rapid as he im- 
plies), Artabazus succeeded in traversing these countries before 
the news of the battle became generally known, and then 
retreated by the straightest and shortest route through the 
interior of Thrace to Byzantium, from whence he passed into 
Asia. The interior tribes, unconquered and predatory, harassed 
his retreat considerably j but we shall find long afterwards 
Persian garrisons in possession of many principal places on the 
Thracian coast.® It will be seen that Artabazus subsequently 
rose higher than ever in the estimation of Xerxes. 

1 Plutarch, Aiisteid^s, c. 19. Kleidemus. quoted by Plutarch, stated 
that all the fifty-two Athenians who perished oefon^d’ to the tribe .Mantis, 
which distinguished itself in the Athenian ranks. But it seems impossible 
to believe that tte citizens belonging to the other nine tribes were killed. 

® Diodorus indeed states that Fausanias was so apprehensive of the 
numbers of the Persians, that he forbade his soldiers to give quarter or 
take any prisoners (xi. 32) ; but this is hardly to be believed, in spite of 
bis assertion. His statement that the Greeks lost 10,000 men is still less 
admissible. 

’ Herodot. ix. 89. _ The allusions of Demosthenes to Perdlkkas king of 
Macedonia, who is said to have attacked the Persians on their flight from 
Flateea, and to have rendered their ruin complete, are too loose to deserve 
attention •, more especially as Perdikkas was m>i thai king of Macedonia 
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Ten days did the Greeks employ after their victory, first in 
burying the slain, next in collecting and apportioning the 
booty. The Lacedaemonians, the Athenians, the Tegeans, the 
Megarians and the Phliasians each buried their dead apart, 
erecting a separate tomb in commemoration. The Laced® 
monians, indeed, distributed their dead into three fractions, in 
three several burial-places : one for those champions who 
enjoyed individual renown at Sparta, and among whom were 
included the most distinguished men slain in the recent battle, 
such as Poseidonius, Amompharetus the refractory captain, 
Philokyon, and KallikratSs — a second for the other Spartans 
and Lacedsmonians ^ — and a third for the Helots. Besides 
these sepulchral monuments, erected in the neighbourhood of 
Platma % those cities whose citizens had really fought and 
fallen, there were several similar monuments to be seen in the 
days of Herodotus, raised by other cities which falsely pre- 
tended to the same honour, with the connivance and aid of 
the Platseans.® The body of Mardonius was discovered among 
the slain, and treated with respect by Pausanias, who is even 
said to have indignantly repudiated advice offered to him by 
an ./Eginetan, that he should retaliate upon it the ignominious 
treatment inflicted by Xerxes upon the dead Leonidas.* On 

(Demosttien^ oont. Aristokrat. p. 687, c. sr 5 and irtpl Svi^d(eus, p. 

173. =• 9)' 

1 lierodot. ix. 84. Herodotus indeed assigns this second burial-place 
only to the other Spaiitnts, apart from the Select. He takes no notice of 
the Lacedaemonians not Spartans, eitlier in the battle or in reference to 
burial, though he had informed us that 5000 of them were included in tte 
army. Some of them must have been slain, and we may fairly presume 
that they were buried along with the Spartan citizens generally. As to the 
word Ipias, or efpevar, or hnrtKt (the two last being both conjectural 
readings), it seems impossible to arrive at any certainty ; we do not know 
by what name these select warriors were called. 

Herodot. ix. 85. T&y S’ iaoi real tpalywriu iy IlXaraiyiri liyret 

riipot, •roirous th, l>s iyh wvSdvo/iai, ^aivxvi'aufr'oui rp irtant rpr 
ndxv’i tndcTovs x&iMra xStfai Keiyi, rav imyiyo/ityav ttytiesv iyB/uiray 
irfl Ka\ Aiyiyrtrimy jorl ainiBt KaKeifteyos Td^os, rhy iyt> iueoiu kcA Sdxa 
tretri Barf pay /UTk TaCro, BeiiBiyTiiiy r&y Adyiyrirdaiy, x^’u’ar K\tdSi)v rby 
ASroSfreov, iySpa HXaraida, rpd(fiyay idyra aBray, 

This is a curioos statement, derived by Herodotus doubtless horn personal 
inquiries made at Flateea. 

* Herodot. ix. 78, 79. This suggestion, so abhorrent to Grecian feeling, 
is put by the historian into the mouth of the .rEginetan Lampdn. In my 
preceding note 1 have allndcd to another statement made by Herodotus not 
very creditable to the iEginetans : there is moreover a third (ix. 80), ia 
wUch he represents them as having cheated the Helots in their purchases of 
the booty. We may presume him to have heard all these anecdotes at 
Plat^ : at the time when he probably visited that place, not long before 
the Peloponnesian war, the inhabitants were united in the most intimate 
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the morrow the body was stolen away and buried ; by whom, 
was never certainly known, for there were many different pre- 
tenders who obtained reward on this plea from Artyntes the 
son of Mardonius. The funereal monument was yet to be seen 
in the time of Pausanias.^ 

The spoil was rich and multifarious — gold and silver in 
Darics as well as in implements and ornaments, carpets, 
splendid arms and clothing, horses, camels, &c., even the 
magnificent tent of Xerxes, left on his retreat with Mardonius, 
was included.® By order of the general Pausanias, the Helots 
collected all the valuable articles into one spot for division ; 
not rvithout stealing many of the golden ornaments, which, in 
ignorance of the value, they were persuaded by the .^ginetans 
to sell as brass. After reserving a tithe for the Delphian 
Apollo, together mth ample offerings for the Olympic Zeus and 
the Isthmian Poseidon, as well as for Pausanias as general — 
the remaining booty was distributed among the different con- 
tingents of the army in proportion to their respective numbers.® 
The concubines of the Persian chiefs were among the prizes 
distributed : there were probably however among them many 
of Grecian birth, restored to their families j and one especially, 
overtaken in her chariot amidst the flying Persians, with rich 
jewels and a numerous suite, threw herself at the feet of Pau- 
sanias himself, imploring his protection. She proved to be the 
daughter of his personal friend HegetoridSs of Kos, carried off 
by the Persian PharandatSs ; and he had the satisfaction of 
restoring her to her father.* Large as the booty collected was, 
there yet remained many valuable treasures buried in the 

manner with Athens, and doubtless sympathised in the hatred of the 
Athenians against Ailgina. It does not from hence foiiow that the stories 
are all untrue. I disbelieve, indeed, tlie advice said to have been given by 
Lamp6n to crucify the body of Ma^onius — which has more the air of a 
poetical contrivance for bringing ont an honourable sentiment, than of a real 
incident. But there seems no reason to doubt the truth of the other two 
stories. Herodotus does but too rarely specify his informants : it is interesting 
to scent out the track in which his inquiries have been prosecuted. 

After the battle of Kunoso, and the death of Cyrus the younger, his dead 
body had the head and bands cut off, by order of Artaxerxes, and nailed to 
a cross (Xenoph. Anab. i. lo, l j iii. l, 17). 

t Herodot. ix. 84 ; Pausanias, ix. 2, 2. 

» Herodot. ix. 80, 81 : compare vii. 41-83. 

’ Piodorus (xi, 33} states this proportional distribution. Herodotus only 
says — i\a$av ixafrot tSv tirta> (ix. 81). 

* Herodot, ix. 76, So, 81, 82. The fate of these female companions of 
the Persian grandees, on the taking of the camp by an enemy, forms a 
melancholy picture here as well as at Issus, and even at Knnaxa: see 
Piodoiti xvij. 35 ; Quintns CuiUus, ilL zi. 21 ; Xenoph. Anab. i. to, z. 
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ground, which the Flatean inhabitants afterwards discovered 
and appropriated. 

The real victors in the battle of Flatsea were the Lace- 
dainionians, Athenians and Tegeans. The Cor'inthians and 
others, forming part of the army opposed to Mardonius, did 
not reach the field until the battle was ended, though they 
doubtless aided both in the assault of the fortified camp and in 
the subsequent operations against Thebes, and were universally 
recognised, in inscriptions and panfries, among the champions 
who had contributed to the liberation of Greece.^ It was not 
till after the taking of the Fersian camp that the contingents of 
Elis and Mantineia, who may perhaps have been among the 
convoys prevented by the Fersian cavalry from descending the 
passes of Kithxron, first reached the scene of action. Mortified 
at ha\nng missed their share in the glorious exploit, the new- 
comers were at first eager to set off in pursuit of Artabazus : 
but the Lacedxmonian commander forbade them, and they 
returned home without any other consolation than that of 
banishing their generals for not having led them forth more 
promptly,^ 

There yet remained the most efficient ally of Mardonius — 
the city of Thebes ; which Fausanias summoned on the 
eleventh day after the battle, requiring that the leaders 

should be delivered up, especially Timegenidas and Attaginus. 
On receiving a refusal, he began to batter their walls, and to 

1 Hutarchaniniadveits severely (De Malign. Herodot. p. 873 •, compare 
Flut. Aristeid. c. 19) upon Herodotus, because he states that none of the 
Greeks had any shore in the battle of Flatsea except the Lacedtemonians, 
Tegeans, and Athenians : the orator Lysias repeats the same statement 
(Oiatio Kunebr. c. 9). If this were the fact (Plutarch asks) how conies it 
that the inscriptions and poems of the time recognise the exploit as per- 
formed by the whole Grecian army, Coiintbians and others included? But 
these inscriptions do not really contradict what is affirmed by Herodotus. 
The actual battle tvos fought only a part of the collective Grecian army ; 
but this happened in a great measure by accident ; the rest were little more 
than a mile off, and until within a few hours had been occupying part of the 
same continuous line of position ; moreover, if the battle had lasted a little 
longer, they would have come up in time to render actual help. They 
would naturally be considered, therefore, as entitled to partake in the glory 
of the entire result. 

When however in after-times a stranger visited Plattea, and saw Lace- 
dsemonian, Tegean, and Athenian tombs, hut no Corinthian nor ^ginctan, 
See., he would naturally enquire how it happened that none of these latter 
had fallen in the battle, and would then be informed that they were not 
really present at it. Hence the motive for these cities to erect empty 
sepulchral monuments on the spot, as Herodotus infonns us that they after- 
wards did or caused to be done by individual Flatmans. 

* Herodot. ix. 77. 
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adopt the still more effective measure of laying waste their 
territory ; giving notice that the work of destruction would be 
continued until these chiefs were given up. After twenty days 
of endurance, the chiefs at length proposed, if it should prove 
that Pausanias peremptorily required their persons and refused 
to accept a sum of money in commutation, to surrender them- 
selves voluntarily as the price of liberation for their country. 
A negotiation was accordingly entered into with Pausanias, 
and the persons demanded were surrendered to him, excepting 
Attaginus, who found means to escape at the last moment. 
His sons, whom he left behind, were delivered up as substitutes, 
but Pausanias refused to touch them, with the just remark, 
which in those times was even generous,^ that they were nowise 
implicated' in the viedism of their father. Timegenidas and 
the remaining prisoners were carried off to Corinth and 
immediately put to death, without the smallest discussion or 
form of trial : Pausarrias was apprehensive that if any delay or 
consultation were granted, their wealth and that of their friends 
would effectually purchase voices for their acquittal, — indeed 
the prisoners themselves had been induced to give themselves 
up partly in that expectation.® It is remarkable that Pausanias 
himself only a few years afterwards, when attainted of treason, 
returned and surrendered himself at Sparta under similar hopes 
of being able to buy himself off by money.* In this hope 
indeed he found himself deceived, as 'HmSgenidas had been 
deceived before : but the fact is not the less to be noted as 
indicating the general impression that the leading men in a 
Grecian city were usually open to bribes in judicial matters, 
and that individuals superior to this temptation were rare 
exceptions. I shall have occasion to dwell upon this recognised 
untrustworthiness of the leading Greeks when I come to 
explain the extremely popular cast of the Athenian judicature. 

Whether there was any positive vote taken among the Greeks 
respecting the prize of valour at the battle of Platoea may well 

^ See, a little above in this chapter, the treatment of the wife and chiidren 
of the Athenian senator Lykidns (llcrodol. ix. 5). Compare also Herodot. 
iii. 1 16 ; ix. 120. 

s Herodot. ix. Sy, 8S. 

’ Thucyil, i. 131. xal itietiiav xp^Aunrt tiiAiiretji rl/v SiaSoX^r. Com- 
pare Thucyd. viii. 45, where he slates that the trierarchs and generals of 
the Iiacedsemonian and allied fleet (all except Hennokrates of Syracuse) 
received bribes from Tissaphemes to betray the interests both of their sea- 
men and of their country : also c. 49 of the same book about the Lacedcc- 
monian general Aslyochos. The bribes received the Spartan kings 
Leoty chides and Fleistoanaxare recorded (Herodot. vi. 72 ; Thucyd. ii. 21). 
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be doubted : and the silence of Herodotus goes far to negative 
an important statement of Plutarch, that the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians were on the point of coming to an open 
rupture, each thinking themselves entitled to the prize — that 
AristeidSs appeased the Athenians, and prevailed upon them 
to submit to the general decision of the allies — and that 
Megarian and Corinthian leaders contrived to elude the 
dangerous rock by bestowing the prize on the Platseans, to 
which proposition both AristeidSs and Fausanias acceded.^ 
But it seems that the general opinion recognised the Lacedae- 
monians and Fausanias as bravest among the brave, seeing 
that tliey had overcome the best troops of the enemy and 
slain the general. In burying their dead warriors, the Lacedae- 
monians singled out for peculiar distinction Philokyon, Posei- 
donius, and Amompharetus the lochage, whose conduct in the 
fight atoned for his disobedience to orders. There was one 
Spartan however who had surpassed them all — AristodSraus, 
the single survivor of the troop of Leonidas at Thermopyke. 
Having ever since experienced nothing but disgrace and insult 
from his fellow-citizens, this unfortunate man had become 
reckless of life, and at Plataea he stepped forth single-handed 
from his place in the ranks, performing deeds of the most 
heroic valour and determined to regain by his death the esteem 
of his countrymen. But the Spartans refused to assign to him 
the same funereal honours as were paid to the other dis- 
tinguished warriors, who had manifested exemplary forwardness 
and skill, yet without any desperate rashness, and without any 
previous taint such as to render life a burthen to them. Sub- 
sequent valour might be held to efface this taint, but could not 
suffice to exalt Aiistodfiraus to a level with the most honoured 
citizens.® 

But though we cannot believe the statement of Plutarch that 
the Platasans received by general vote the prize of valour, it is 
certain that they were largely honoured and recompensed, as 
the proprietors of that ground on which the liberation of Greece 
had been achieved. The market-place and centre of their 
town was selected as the scene for the solemn sacrifice of 
thanksgiving, offered up by Fausanias after the battle, to Zeus 
Eleutherius, in the name and presence of all the ^embled 
allies. The' local gods and heroes of the Platsean territory, who 
had been invoked in prayer before the battle, and who had 
granted their soil as a propitious field for the Greek arms, were 

> Plutoreb, Adstadis, c, so; De Herodot. Malign, p. 873. 

® Uerodot. ix. 71, 73. 
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made partakers of the ceremony, and witnesses as well as 
guarantees of the engagements with which it was accompanied.^ 
The Platffians, now re-entering their city, which the Persian 
invasion had compelled them to desert, were invested with the 
honourable duty of celebrating the periodical sacrifice in com- 
memoration of this great victory, as well as of rendering care 
and religious service at the tombs of the fallen warriors, As 
an aid to enable them to discharge this obligation, which 
probably might have pressed hard upon them at a time when 
their city was half-rumed and their fields unsown, they received 
out of the ptize-money the large allotment of eighty talents, 
which was partly employed in building and adorning a hand- 
some temple of Athene — the symbol probably of renewed con- 
nexion with Athens. They undertook to render religious 
honours every year to the tombs of the warriors, and to 
celebrate in every fifth year the grand public solemnity of the 
Eleutheria with gymnastic matches analogous to the other great 
festival games of Greece.® In consideration of the discliarge 
of these duties, together with the sanctity of the ground, 
Pausanias and the whole body of allies bound themselves by 
oath to guarantee the autonomy of Plateea, and the inviolability 
of her territory. This was an emancipation of the town from 
the bond of the Boeotian federation, and from the enforcing 
supremacy of Thebes as its chief. 

But the engagement of the allies appears to have had othet 
objects also, larger than that of protecting Plaltea, or establishing 
commemorative ceremonies. The defensive league against the 
Persians was again sworn to by all of them, and rendcared per- 
manent. An aggregate force of 10,000 hopliles, 1000 cavalry, 
and 100 triremes, for the purpose of carj-yipg on the war, was 
agreed to and promised, the contingent of each ally being 
specified. Moreover the town of ' Platsea was fixed on as the 
annual plage of meeting, where deputies from all of them were 
annually to assemble.® 

1 Thucyd. ii. 71, 72. So the Roman Emperor Vitellius, on ■visiting the 
field of Bebriacom where bis troops jtad recentljr been viclorious, “ instaur- 
ahat sacrum Siis lod ” (Tacitus, _ Histor. ii 70). 

a Thmyd. ii. 71 ; Plutarch, ‘Arisloidfe, c. I9-;2I j Strabo, ix. p, 41a j 
Pausanias, ix. a, 4. _ 

The Eleutheria were celebrated on.tKe fourth of the Attic mouth BoSdro- 
niion, which was the da7 on which the battle, itself was fought ; while the 
annual decoration of the tombs, and cerentQnies in honour of thp deceased, 
took place on the sixteenth of. the Attic month MsemaWSrion. K. F, 
Hennann ((lottesdiehstliche AlterthUmer der Giiechen, ch. 63, note 9) has 
treated these two cdehiations as if tl^y were one. 

a Plutarch, AristeidSs, c. 21. 
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This resolution is said to have been adopted on the proposi- 
tion of Aristeidfis, whose motives it is not difficult to trace. 
Though the Persian army had sustained a si^al defeat, no one 
knew how soon it might re-assemble, or be reinforced. Indeed, 
even later, after the battle of Mykale had become known, a 
fresh invasion of the Persians was still regarded as not 
improbable ; ^ nor did any one then' anticipate ' that extra- 
ordinary fortune and activity whereby the Athenians afterwards 
organised an alliance such as to throw Persia on the defensive. 
Moreover, the northern half of Greece was still medisitig, either 
in reality or in appearance, and new efforts on the part of 
Xerxes might probably keep up his ascendency in those parts. 
Now assuming the war to be renewed, AristeidSs and the 
Athenians had the strongest interest in providing a line of 
defence which should cover Attica as well as Peloponnesus ; 
and in preventing the Peloponnesians from confining themselves 
to their Isthmus, as they had done before. To take advantage 
for this purpose of the new-born reverence and gratitude which 
now bound the Lacedaemonians to Platteo, was an idea eminently 
suitable to the moment j though the unforeseen subsequent 
start of Athens, combined with other events, prevented both 
the extensive alliance and the inviolability of Pktsea, projected 
by Aristeidfes, from taking effect® 

On the same day that Pausanias and the Grecian land army 

^ Thucyd. i. 90, 

® It is to this general and solemn meeting, held at Plataca after the vic- 
tory, that we mi^t probably rerer another vow noticed by the historians 
and orators of the subsequent century, if that vow were not of suspicions 
authenticity. The Greeks, while promising 'faithful attachment, and con- 
tinued peaceful dealing among themselves, and engaging at the same time 
to amerce in a tithe oftheir property all who had are said to have 

vowed that they would not repair or rebuild the temples which the Persian 
invader had burnt ; but would leave them in their b^f-mined condition as 
a monument of bis sacrilege. Some of the injured temples near Athens 
were seen iu their half-burnt state even, by the traveller Pausanias (x. 35, 2), 
in his time. PeriklSs, forty years after the battle, tried to convoke a ]^n- 
■Hellenic assembly at Athens, for the purpose of deliberating what sbouldhe 
done with these temples (Plutarch, Feriklds, 0.17^. ' 'Vet Tlieopompus prd- 
nonneed this alleged oath to be a labrication,' though both ‘the orator 
Lykuigns and Diodorus profess to report it verbatim. We may ^fely 
assert that the oath, as th^ give it, is not gmiuine ; but perhaps the vow of 
tithiug those who had ‘voluntarily joined Xerxes, which Herodotus refers 
to an earlier period,' when success was doubtful, may now have been 
renewed in the moment of victory : sk Diodor. iz. 29 ; Lykntgus cont. 
Leokrat. c. 19 , P- 193, Polybius, ix. 33; Isokratds, Or. iv. ; Panegyr. 
-c. 41, a 74 j Ineopompus, Fragm.' 167; ed. Didot] Suidas, v, Aexo- 
Ts^eiv, -Cicero de Republled, im-9, and the beginning of the chapter fast 
but one precedtiw, of this History. 
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conquered at Platsea, the naval armament under LeotychidSs 
and Xanthippus was engaged in operations hardly less important 
at MykalS on the Asiatic coast. The Grecian commanders of 
the fleet (which numbered no triremes), having advanced as 
far as Delos, were afraid to proceed farther eastward, or to 
undertake any offensive operations against the Persians at 
Samos, for the rescue of Ionia — although Ionian envoys, 
especially from Chios and Samos, had urgently solicited aid 
both at Sparta and at Delos. Three Samians, one of them 
named Hegesistratus, came to assure LeotychidSs, that their 
countrymen were ready to revolt from the despot TheomSstor, 
whom the Persians had installed there, so soon as the Greek 
fleet should appear off the island. In spite of emphatic appeals 
to the community of religion and race, Leotychid^s was long 
deaf to the entreaty; but his reluctance gradually gave way 
before the persevering earnestness of the orator. While yet 
not thoroughly determined, he happened to ask the Samian 
speaker what was his name. To which the latter replied, 
“Hegesistratus, f. «. army-leader.” “I accept Hegesistratus 
as an omen (replied Leotychid^s, struck with the significance 
of this name), pledge thou thy faith to accompany us — let thy 
companions prepare the Samians to receive us, and we will go 
forthwitL” Engagements were at once exchanged, and while 
the other two envoys were sent forward to prepare matters in 
the island, Hegesistratus remained to conduct the fleet, which 
was further encouraged by favourable sacrifices, and by the 
assurances of the prophet Delphonus, hired from the Corinthian 
colony of Apollonia.’- 

When they reached the Herseum near Kalami in Samos,® 
and had prepared themselves for a naval engagement, they 

' Herodot. i*. 91, 92, 95 ; viii. 132, 133. The prophet of Mardonius at 
Flateea bore the name — Hegesistratus; ond was probably the more highly 
esteemed for it (Herodot. ix. 37), 

Diodorus states the fleet as comprising 350 triremes (xi, 34), 

The anecdotes respecting the Apolloniate Enenins, the father of Del- 
phonus, will be found curious and interesting (Herodot. ix. 93, 94). 
Euenius, as a recompense for having been umusily blinded by his country- 
men, had received from the gods the grant of prophecy transmissible to his 
descendants : a new prophetic family was thus created, alongside of the 
lamids, Telliads, Klytiads, &o. 

^ Herodot. ix. 96. iirtl Si iydvovro rljt Sb/iItis irphs Kaxd/aouri, of /tiv 
ttiroO ip/uirineyoi Kord 'HpaJoy rb radry, vapwKtvdQovro Is 
yav/taxtvs'- 

It is by no means certain that the Herseum here indicated is the cele- 
brated, temple which stood dear the city of Samos (ill. 80) : the words of 
Herodotus rather seem to indicate that another temple of H8r8, in some 
other port of the island, is intended. 
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discovered that the enemy’s fleet had already been withdrawn 
from the island to the neighbouring continent. For the 
Persian commanders had been so disheartened with the defeat 
of Salamis that they were not disposed to flght again at sea ; 
we do not know the numbers of their fleet, but perhaps a con- 
siderable proportion of it may have consisted of Ionic Greeks, 
whose fidelity was now very doubtful. Having abandoned 
the idea of a sea-fight, they permitted their Phcenician squadron 
to depart, and sailed with their remaining fleet to the promon- 
tory of MykalS near Miletus.^ Here they were under the 
protection of a land-force of 60,000 men, under the command of 
Tigranfis — the main reliance of Xerxes for the defence of Ionia. 
The ships were dragged ashore, and a rampart of stones and 
stakes was erected to protect them, while the defending army 
lined the shore, and seemed amply sufiicient to repel attack 
from seaward.® 

It was not long before the Greek fleet arrived. Disappointed 
of their intention of fighting, by the flight of the enemy 
from Samos, they had at first proposed either to return home, 
or to turn aside to the Hellespont: but they were at last 
persuaded by the Ionian envoys to pursue the enemy’s fleet and 
again offer battle at Hykat6. On reaching that point, they 
discovered that the Persians had abandoned the sea, intending 
to fight only on land. So much had the Greeks now become 
emboldened, that they ventured to disembark and attack the 
miited land-force and sea-force before them. But since much 
of their chance of success depended on the desertion of the 
lonians, the fct proceeding of Leotychides was, to copy tlie 
previous manoeuvre of Themistokles, when retreating from 
Artemisium, at the watering-places of Euboea. Sailing along 
close to the coast, he addressed, through a herald of loud 
voice, earnest appeals to the lonians among the enemy to 
revolt ; calculating, even if the;^ did not listen to him, that he 
should at least render them mistrusted by the Persians. He 


* Herodotus describes the Persian position by topographical mdications 
known to his readers, but not open to be determined by us — Gnson, Skolo- 
poeis, the chapel of D£m£t£r, built by Fhilistus one ofthe primitive colonists 
of Miletus, &C. (he. 96) ; from the language of Herodotus, we may suppose 
diat Gseson was the name of a town as well as of a river (Epborus ap. 
Athenee. vi. p. 31 1). 

The eastern promontory (Cape I'oseidion) of Samos was separated only 
by seven stadia from Mykalt (Strabo, xiv. p. 637), near to the place where 
Glaukd was situated (Thucyd. viii. 79)— modern observers make the dis- 
tance rather more than a mile (Poppo. Prolegg. ad Thucyd. vol. ii. 
p. 465). 

® Herodot. ix. 96, 97. 
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then disembarked his troops, and marshalled them for the 
pmpose of attacking the Persian camp on land : while the 
Persian generals, surprised by this daring manifestation, and 
suspecting, either from his raanceuvre, or from previous 
evidences, that tlie lonians were in secret collusion with him, 
ordered the Samian contingent to be disarmed, and the 
Milesians to retire to the rear of the army, for the purpose of 
occupying the various mountain roads up to the summit of 
Mykalfi — ^with which the latter were familiar as a part of their 
own territory.”' 

Serving as these Greeks in the fleet were, at a distance from 
their own homes, and having left a powerful army of Persians 
and Greeks under Mardonius in Bccotia, they were of course 
full of anviety lest his arms might prove victorious and 
extinguish the freedom of their country. It was under these 
feelings of solicitude for their absent brethren that they 
disembarked, and were made ready for attack by the afternoon. 
But it was the afternoon of an ever-memorable day — ^the fourth 
of the month Boedromion (about September) 479 B.c. By 
a remarkable coincidence, the victory of Platroa in Boeotia 
had been gained by Pausanias that very morning. At the 
moment when the Greeks were advancing to the charge, a 
divine Phemfi or message flew into the camp. Whilst a 
herald’s staff was seen floated to the shore by the western 
wave, the symbol of electric transmission across the ^gean 
— the revelation, sudden, simultaneous, irresistible, struck at 
once upon the minds of all, as if the multitude had one 
common soul and sense, acquainting them that on that very 
morning their countrymen in Boeotia bad gained a complete 
victory over Mardonius. At once the previous anxiety was 
dissipated, and the whole army, full of joy and confidence, 
charged with redoubled energy. Such is the account given by 
Herodotus,® and doubtless universally accepted in his time, 

* Heiodot. ix. 9S, gg, 104. 

* Herodot i*. 100, loi. loOiri Si f'Eaatiiri) re 

is rh a'TporrfjreSoj' irSv, real mtmiciiioy iipiini t^s imparayvs 
Ktlptvov ^ Si Sifi\9i aSt, Sisr at "ZWi/yes rV MapSoylou 

ffTpwriV viK^fp iy BoiutoTo'i paxipspot- 61[ iroXXoTirt rcKpifplottri itr’H 

rh Seio ray vpifypitriai, tl real rire r^s tttrvs ‘ipipv^ (rvprmToSmis roS t» 
iy riXarai^irt real roB iy MwredXp piWayTBS UtreirBai rptiparos, ^‘hpr) raipt 
rotirt TWirp ieroirtreeTO, 3i<rrt Baptrijiral rt ri/y ffrpartiiy iroWip 
pakKoy, real i6i\ety TrpodvpiTfpoy xiySvyeieiy • . . yeyayiyat Si ylirpy ray 
ptrlt Ttm/ifttylta 'EKk'liyav hp9&s i) ipiipTf iruyipatye ikBoStra- rh 
pAy yhp if naarai^ai ypat tri 'rrjs iipipiis iylyero- rb Se iy MuredXp, wepl 
SftXitv ... SI ip^uohi iTipi vpiv riiy ^ptjy itravixMai, othi irspl iritiuy 
airiay aSra, is r&y ^k^yuy, pi/ Tcpl NapSoyty irraicrp ‘EXXtf;- is peurot 
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when the combatants of MykalS were alive to tell their own 
story. He moreover mentions another of those coincidences 

f) ic\pSi>v aurri itr ivrare, fiS\\i!v.‘Tt,Kal raxirepor ri/y rpiaoiov 
IvouSvTO : compare Plutarch, Paul. Emilius, c. 24, 25, about the battle of 
Pydna. — The ipitpai which circulated through the assembled army of 
Mardonius in ScEotia, respecting his intention to kill thc'PliOlcians, turned 
out incorrect (lierodot. ix. 17). 

Two passages in jEschines (cont. Timarchum, e. 27, p. 57, and De Fals. 
Legat. c. 45, p. 290) are peculiarly valuable as illustrating the ancient idea 
of iiipit — a divine voice or vocal goddess, generally considered as informing 
a crowd of persons at once, or moving them alt by one and the same 
unanimous feeling — the Vox Dei passing into the Vox Populi. There was 
an.altar to Htun at Athens (Pausan. L 17, i) ; compare Hesiod. 0 pp. Di. 
761, and the'Oirtra of Homer, which.is.essentially the .same idea as : 
Iliad, u. 93. pjethi Sf ii^iaai“Oaatt ScSiiet 'Orptivouir* Uvai, Aiit llyyt^as ; 
also Odyssey, i. 282 — opposed to the idea of a distinct human speaker or 
informant — Ijv vis rot tlrniat fiporeiv, ^‘'Oirirai' iKo 6 irjis ’EJcAi&s,iiTs pAKia'ra 
ipipei K\ 4 ot iai$piiirauri f and Odyss. xxiv. 412. ‘’Otrua S’ Sp* tiyycXos Sxa 
Kuret vrijAiv vixiti, Vlmimltpay arvyephv Oivarof sal tcqp* Irhrovaa. 

The word irXpidv is. used in the same meaning ,by Sophokl^, Philoktet. 
255 i K\pStiy at Smyrna had altars as a goddess, Aristeidds, Omt xl. p. 
507, ed. Dindorf, p. 754 (sec Andokidds de Mysteriis, c. 22, p. 64) : 
Herodotns in the passage now before ns considers the two as identical — 
comp.sre also Herodot. v. 72. both words are used also to signify an omen 
conveyed by some undesigned human word oc speech, which in that 
particular case is considered- os determined by the special intervention of 
the gods, for the information of some person who heats it : see Homer, 
Odyss. XX. 100 S' compare also Aiistnphan. Aves, 719; SophokiSs, CEdip. 
Tyr. 43-472 ; Xenopiion, SymposiMi, c. 14, s.'48. 

The descriptions of Jii/na by Virgil, .sSneid. -iv.. 176 se^., and Ovid, 
Metamorph, xii. 40 sif,, are more dlfiuse attd oslercbaiged, depsuting irOm 
the simpboity of the Greek conception. 

We may notice, as pactikl illustrations of 'what is here intended, those 
sudden, unacconntahle impressions of panic terror which occasionally ran 
through the undent armies or assembled multitudes, and which were 
supposed to be produced Fan or by Nymphs — indeed sudden, violent 
and contagious impressions of every kind, not merely of fear. Livy, x. 28. 
"Victoremequitalnm vcInt^m/^aAVaapavordissipaL” ix.27, "Milites, 
incertum ob quam causam, lym/ihatis similes ad .arma discnrmnt” — ^in 
Greek yvfupiKiivTot : compare Polyten. iv. 3, a6,'and an instructive note of 
MQtzel, ad Quint. Curt. iv. 46, l (iv. 12, 14). 

But I cannot belter illustrate that idea which the Greeks invested with 
divinity under the name of iiipni than by transcribing a striking passage 
from M. Michelet’s Histoire de la Revolution 'Etanfoise. > The illustrafion 
is the more instructive, because the religious point of view, which in 
Herodotus is predominant, — and wbidi, to the oelieving mind, furnishes 
an explanation pre-eminently satisfactory — ^has passed dway in the historian 
of the nineteenth century, and gives place to a graphic description of the 
real phenomenon, of high importance in human aifains ; the common 
susceptibilities, common inspiration, and common spontaneous impulse,' of 
a mnltitade, efiacing for the time each man's sqtamte individuality; 

M. Michelet is about .to describe that ever-memorable event— fhe capture 
of the Bastile, on the 14th of July, 1789 (ch. vii vol i. p.' loS). 
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which the Greek mind always seized upon with so much 
avidity : there was a chapel of the Eleusinian Demfiter close to 
the field of battle at Mykal6, as well as at Plataea. Diodorus 
and other later writers,^ who wrote when the impressions of 
the time had vanished, and when divine interventions were 
less easily and literally admitted, treat the whole proceeding 

“■Versailles, avec un gouvetnemctit organist, un loi, des minislres, un 
general, une amide, n'dtoit qu’hdsitation, doate, incertitude, dans la pins 
compute anarchie morale. 

“ Paris, bouleverse, delai'sse dc tonte autorite Idgale, dans un ddsordre 
apparent, atteignit, le 14 Juillct, ce qui moralement est I’ordre le plus 
profond, I'unaiumitd des esprits. 

“ Le 13 Juillet, Paris ne songeait qu’&. se defendre. Le 14, il attaqua. 

“ Le 13, au soir, il y avoit encore des doutes, il n'y en eut plus le matin. 
Le soil dtoit plrin de troubles, de fureur desordonnde. Le matin fut 
lumineux et d’une sdrdnitd terrible. 

“ Unt idle se leva sttr Paris avec le jour, el tous virent la mime lumilre. 
Une lumilre dans Us esprits^ et dans cHaque caur um voix: Va, et tu 
prendras la Bastille I 

“ Cela dtolt impossible, insensd, dtrange II dire ; . . , Et tous le crurent 
ndanmoins. Et cela se fib 

*' La Bastille, pout Stre une vieille forteresse, n’en dtoit pas moins impre- 
nable, moins d’y mettre plusieurs jours, et beaueoup d’artillerie, Le 
peuple n’avoit en cette crise ni le temps ni les moyens de faiie un sidge 
reguUer. L’efit-il iait, la Bastille n’avoit pas k ettuudre, ayant asses de 
vivres pour attendre un secours si proche, et d’immenses munitions de 
guerre. Ses murs de dix pieds d'dpaissear au sommet des tours, de trente 
et quarante k la base, pouvalent lire lungtemps des boulets : et ses batteries, 
tl elle, dont le feu plongeoit sur Paris, auroient pu en attendant ddmolir 
tout le Marais, tout le Faubourg Sb Antoine. 

“ L’attaque de la Bastille ne mt un acte nullement raisonnable. Ce fut 
un acte de foi. 

" Persome ne praposa. Mais teas crurent et tens agirmt. Le long, des 
rues, des quois, des ponts, des boulevards, la foule criait & la Toule — A la 
Bastille— i la Bastille. Et dans le tocsin qui sonnoit, tous entendoient ; A 
la Bastille. 

** Persenne, je h rtpdte, ne donna timpulsiwu Les parleurs du Palais 
Eoyal passkent le temps i dresser une liste de proscription, k jnger k mort 
la Eeine, la Polignac, Artois, le pi£v6t Flessciles, dWties encore. Les 
noms des vainqueuts de la Bastille n’offrent pas un seul des faisenrs de 
motions. Le Palais Eoyal ne fut pas le point de depart, et ce n’est pas non 
plus au Palais Royal que les vainqueurs ram^n^rent les depouilles et les 
prisonniers. 

“Encore moins les 41 ecteuts qui sidgeaient k I’Hotel de Ville eurent-ils 
I’id^e de i’attaque. Loin de U, pour Pemp£cher, pour pt^venir le carnage 
que la Bastille pouvoit faire si aistoent, ils allirent jnsqu’il promettre au 

f ouvetneur, que s’il retirait ses canons, on ne I’attaqneroit pas. Les 
lectenrs ne trahlssoient pas comme ik en furent accuses ; mais ils n’avoient 
pas la foi. 

“ Qui I’eut ? Celui qui eut aussi le d^vouement, la force, pour accomplir 
sa foi. Qui? Le peuple, tout le monde." 

1 Blodor. xi, 35 j Poiysen. i. 33. Justin (ii. 14) is astonished in relating 
t"Titsm fatnoe v»)0">tntKm.” 
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as if it were a report designedly circulated by the generals, for 
the purpose of encouraging their army. 

The Lacedaemonians on the right wing, and the portion of 
the army near them, had a difficult path before them, over hilly 
ground and ravine; while the Athenians, Corinthians, Sikyo- 
nians and Troezenians, and the left half of the army, marching 
only along the beach, came much sooner into conflict with the 
enemy. The Persians, as at Plateea, employed their gerrka, or 
wicker bucklers planted by spikes in the ground, as a breast- 
work, from behind which they discharged their arrows; and 
they made a strenuous resistance to prevent this defence from 
being overthrown. Ultimately, the Greeks succeeded in 
demolishing it; driving the enemy into the interior of the 
fortification, where they in vain tried to maintain themselves 
against the ardour of their pursuers, who forced their way into 
it almost along with the defenders. Even when this last ram- 
part was carried, and when the Persian allies had fled, the 
native Persians still continued to prolong the struggle iVith 
undiminished bravery. Unpractised in line and drill, and 
acting only in small knots, ^ with disadvantages of armour such 
as had been felt severely at Platma, they still maintained an 
unequal conflict with the Greek hoplites ; nor was it until the 
Lacedaemonians with their half of the army arrived to join in 
the attack, that the defence was abandoned as hopeless. The 
revolt of the lonians in the camp put the finishing stroke to 
this ruinous defeat. First, the disarmed Samians — next, other 
lonians and .^Eolians — lastly, the Milesians who had been 
posted to guard the passes in the rear — not only deserted, but 
took an active part in the attack. The Milesians especially, to 
whom the Persians had trusted for guidance up to the summits 
of MykalS, led them by ivrong roads, threw them into the 
hands of their pursuers, and at last set upon them with their 
own hands. A large number of the native Persians, together 
with both the generals of the land-force, Tigianfe and MardontSs, 
perished in this disastrous battle : the two Persian admirals, 
ArtayntSs and Ithamithres, escaped, but the army was irretriev- 
ably dispersed, while all the ships which had been dragged up 
on the shore fell into the hands of the assailants, and were 
burnt, But the victory of the Greeks was by no means blood- 
less. Among the left wing, upon which the brunt of the action 
had fallen, a considerable number of men were slain, especially 


* Herodot ix. 102. Otroi fn^ixrat), Kar* i\l'fovs ymiiityoi, 
Toitri old is rh reixos ifrirlTn-auirt 'ZKMiytDy. 


1. <» 
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Sikyonians, with their commander Perilaus.^ The honours of 
the battle were awarded, first to the Athenians, next to the 
Corinthians, Sikyonians, and Trcezenians ; the Lacedtemonians 
having done comparatively little. Hermolykus the Athenian, 
a celebrated pankratiast, was the warrior most distinguished for 
individual feats of arms.® 

The dispersed Persian army, so much of it at least as had at 
first found protection on the heights of Mykale, was withdrawn 
from the coast forthwith to Sardis under the command of 
Artayntfis, whom Masistgs, the brother of Xerxes, bitterly 
reproached on the score of cowardice in the recent defeat. 
The general was at length so maddened by a repetition of 
these insults, that he drew his scimitar and would have slain 
Masist6s, had he not been prevented by a Greek of Halikar- 
nassus named Xenagoras,® who was rewarded by Xerxes with 
the government of Kilikia. Xerxes was still at Sardis, where 
he had remained ever since his return, and where he conceived 
a passion for the wife of his brother Masistcs. The con- 
sequences of his passion entailed upon that unfortunate woman 
sufferings too tragical to be described, by the orders of his own 
queen, the jealous and savage Amfistris.^ But he had no 
fresh army ready to send down to the coast ; so that the Greek 
cities, even on the continent, were for the time practically 
liberated from Persian supremacy, while the insular Greeks 
were in a position of still greater safety. 

The commanders of the victorious Grecian fleet, having full 
confidence in their power of defending the islands, willingly 
admitted the Chians, Samians, Lesbians, and the other islanders 
hitherto subjects of Persia, to the protection and reciprocal 
engagements of their alliance. We may presume that the 
despots Strattis and Theomfistor were expelled from Chios and 
Samos.® But the Peloponnesian commanders hesitated in 
guaranteemg the same secure autonomy to the continental 
cities, which could not bo upheld against the great inland 

^ Herodot. ix. 104, 105. Diodorus (xi. 36) seems to follow different 
authorities from Herodotus : his statement varies in many particulars, but 
is less probable. 

Herodotus does not specify the loss on dlher side, nor Diodorus that of 
the Greeks ; but the latter says that 40,000 Persians end allies were slain. 

® Herodot. ix. 105. 

* Herodot. ix. 107. I do not know whether we may suppose Herodotus 
to have heard this from his fellow-citizen Xenagoras. 

* Herodot. ix. 108-113. He gives the story at considerable length : it 
illustrates forcibly and painfully tiie interior of the Persian regal palace. 

* Herodot. viii. 132. 
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power wthout efforts incessant as well as exhausting. Never- 
theless, not enduring to abandon these continental lonians to 
the mercy of Xerxes, they made the offer to transplant them 
into European Greece, and to made room for them by expelling 
the medising Greeks from their sea-port towns. But this pro- 
position was at once repudiated by the Athenians, who would 
not permit that colonies originally planted by themselves should 
be abandoned, thus impairing the metropolitan dignity of 
Athens.^ The Lacedcenionians readily acquiesced in this 
objection, and were glad, in all probability, to find honourable 
grounds for renouncing a scheme of wholesale dispossession 
eminently difficult to execute ® — ^j'et at the same time to be 
absolved from onerous obligations towards the lonians, and to 
throw upon Athens either the burden of defending or the 
shame of abandoning them. The first step was thus taken, 
which we shall quickly see followed by others, for giving to 
Athens a separate ascendency and separate duties in regard to 
the Asiatic Greeks, and for introducing first, the confederacy of 
Delos — ^next, Athenian maritime empire. 

From the coast of Ionia the Greek fleet sailed northward to 
the Hellespont, chiefly at the instance of the Athenians, and 
for the purpose of breaking down the Xerxeian bridge. For so 
imperfect was their information, that they believed this bridge 
to be still firm and in passable condition in September 47 9 b.c., 
though it had been broken and useless at the time when Xerxes 
crossed the strait in his retreat, ten months before ^about 
November 480 b.c.).® Having ascertained on their arrival at 
Abydos the destruction of the bridge, Leotychid^s and the 
Peloponnesians returned home forthwith ; but Xanthippus with 
the Athenian squadron resolved to remain and expel the 
Persians from the Thracian Chersonese. This peninsula had 
been in great part an Athenian possession, for the space of 
more than forty years, from the first settlement of the elder 

1 Herodot. ix. 106 ; Diodor. xi. 37. The latter represents the lonians 
and iSolians as having actually consented to remove Into European Greece, 
and indeed the Athenians themselves os having at first consented to it, 
though the latter afterwards repented and opposed the scheme. 

® Such wholesale transportations of population from one oontineut to 
another have always been more or less in the habits of Oriental despots, 
the Persians in anment times and the Turks in more modern times : to a 
conjunction of ftea states like the Greeks they must have been imprac- 
ticable. 

See Von Hammer, Geschiebte des Osmannischen Reichs, vol. i, bookvL 
p. 251, for the forced migrations of people from Asia into Europe directed 
by the Turkish Sultan Bajazet (A.D. X390-1400}. 

® HerudoL viii. lit, 117; ix. 106, 114. 
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Mildadgs* down to the sui)pression of the Ionic revolt, although 
during part of that time tributary to Persia. From the flight of 
the second Milliadfis to the expulsion of Xerxes from Greece 
(493-480 B.C.), a period during which the Persian monarch was 
irresistible and full of hatred to Athens, no Athenian citizen 
would find it safe to live there. But the Athenian squadron 
from Mykalfi were now naturally eager both to re-establish the 
ascendency of Athens, and to regain the properties of Athenian 
citizens in the Chersonese. Probably many of the leading men, 
especially Kimon son of Miltiadls, had extensive possessions 
there to recover, as Alkibiadfis had in after days, with private 
forts of his own.® To this motive for attacking the Chersonese 
may be added another— the importance of its corn-produce, 
as well as of a clear passage through the Hellespont for the 
corn ships out of the Propontis to Athens and ./Egina.® Such 
were the reasons which induced Xanthippus and the leading 
Athenians, even without the'eo-operation of the Peloponnesians, 
to undertake the siege of Sestus — the strongest place in the 
peninsula, the key of the strait, and the centre in which all the 
neighbouring Persian garrisons, from Kardia and elsewhere, had 
got together under OEobazus and Artayktfis.* 

The Grecian inhabitants of the Chersonese readily joined the 
Athenians in expelling the Persians, who, taken altogether by 
surprise, had been constrained to throw themselves into Sestus, 
without stores of provisions or means of making a long defence. 
But of all the Chersonesites the most forward and exasperated 
were the inhabitants of Elasus — the southernmost town of the 
peninsula, celebrated for its tomb, temple, and sacred grove of 
the hero Protesilaus, who figured in the Trojan legend as the 
foremost warrior in the host of Agamemnon to leap ashore, and 
as the first victim to the spear of Hektor. The temple of Pro- 
tesilaus, conspicuously placed on the sea-shore,® was a scene 
of worship and pilgrima^ge not merely for the inhabitants of 
Elteus, but also for the neighbouring Greeks generally, insomuch 
that it had been enriched with ample votive offerings and prob- 
ably deposits for security — money, gold and silver saucers, 

r See the preceding volume of this History, ch. xxx., ch. xx-dv., 
and eh. xxxv. of this volume. 

B Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 17. ret iavreS relxil’ 

° Herodot. vii, 147. Schol. ad Aristophan. Qquites, 262. 

Tn illustration of the value set by Athens upon the command of the 
Hellespont, see Hemosthends, De Fals. Iiegat. c. 59, 

■* Herodot. ix, 114, II5. Stirrbii — ippo^pioi' xal ^vXaKilt' roS irayrhs 
*EWi|inrii'roi»— Thucyd. vlTl. 62 1 compare Xenophon, Hellenic, ii. i, 23. 

* Thucyd. viii. I02. 
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brazen implements, robes, and various other presents. The 
story ran that when Xerxes was on his march across the Helles- 
pont into Greece, ArtayklSs, greedy of all this wealth, and 
aware that the monarch would not knowingly permit the sanc- 
tuary to be despoiled, preferred a wily request to him — 
“ Master, here is the house of a Greek, who in invading thy 
territory, met his just reward and perished : I pray thee give 
his house to me, in order that people may learn for the future 
not to invade thy land ” — the whole soil of Asia being regarded 
by the Persian monarchs as their rightful possession, and Pro- 
tesilaus having been in this sense an aggressor against them. 
Xerxes, interpreting the request literally, and not troubling 
himself to ask who the invader was, consented : upon which, 
Artayktfis, while the army were engaged in their forward march 
into Greece, stripped tlie sacred grove of Protesilaus, carrying 
all the treasures to Sestus. He was not content without still 
further outraging Grecian sentiment ; he turned cattle into the 
grove, ploughed and sowed it, and was even said to have pro- 
faned &e sanctuary by visiting it with his concubines.^ Such 
proceedings were more than enough to raise the strongest anti- 
pathy against him among the Chersonesite Greeks, who now 
crowded to reinforce the Athenians and blocked him up in 
Sestus. After a certain length of siege, the stock of provisions 
in the town failed, and famine began to make itself felt among 
the garrison \ which nevertheless still held out, by painful shifts 
and endurance, until a late period in the autumn, when the 
patience even of the Athenian besiegers was well nigh exhausted. 
It was with difficulty that the leaders repressed the clamorous 
desire manifested in their own camp to return to Athens. 

Impatience having been appeased, and the seamen kept 
together, the siege was pressed without relaxation, and presently 
the privations of the garrison became intolerable; so that 
Artayktfis and CEobazus were at last reduced to the necessity 
of escaping by stealth, letting themselves down with a few 
followers from the wall at a point where it was imperfectly 
blockaded. CEobazus found Ws wa^ into Thrace, where how- 
ever he was taken captive by the Absmthian natives and offered 
up as a sacrifice to their god Pleistdrus : Artayktfs fled north- 
ward along the shores of the Hellespont, but was pursued 
by the Greeks, and made prisoner near JSgospotami, after a 
strenuous resistance. He was brought with his son in chains to 

' Herodot. ix. ll 6 ) compare i. 4. 'Aiiralbcrqr, ivi/p nfy(nis, Sttybs Si rtci 
iTd(r$aAos' Ss Kal i\aipoyTa iir 'Miptat ri tlpartviKtet , 

roO 'l^Axou j/trlifMvtt if 'EKauSifros iipt\ 6 iiiMyos> Compare Herodot. if. 64. 
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Sestus, which immediately after his departure had been cheer- 
fully surrendered by its inhabitants to the Athenians. It was 
in vain that he offered a sum of loo talents as compensation to 
the treasury of ProtesUaus, and a further sum of 200 talents to 
the Athenians as personal ransom for himself and his son. So 
deep was the wrath inspired by his insults to the sacred ground, 
that both the Athenian commander Xanthippus, and the citizens 
of Elmus, disdained everything less than a severe and even cruel 
personal atonement for the outraged Protesilaus. ArtayktSs, 
after having first seen his son stoned to death before his eyes, 
was hung up to a lofty board fixed for the purpose, and left to 
perish, on the spot where the Xerxeian bridge had been fixed.^ 
There is something in this proceeding more Oriental than 
Grecian ; it is not in the Grecian character to aggravate death 
by artificial and lingering preliminaries. 

After the capture of Sestus the Athenian fleets returned home 
with their plunder, towards the commencement of winter, not 
omitting to carry with them the vast cables of the Xerxeian 
bridge, which had been taken in the town, as a trophy to adorn 
tlie acropolis of Athens.® 

^ Herodot.ix. I18, II9, 120. Ol'ykp’EKaioiiriotTipnpuTta'tKtvriatttp^oms 
^SlovTil /uy Karaxp’|(r99>'0‘t airov roO <rrpaTtiyod Tairji i yios f^>6pe. 

* Herodol. ix. 121. It must be either to the joint Grecian armament of 
this year, or to that of the former, year, that Plutarch must attend his cele- 
brated story respecting the proposition advanced by ThemistokiSs and con- 
demned by Aiisteidds, to apply (Plutarch, Themistoklfe, c. *0 j Aiisteidds, 
c._ 22). He tells us that the Greek fleet was all assembled to pass the 
winter in the Thessalian harbour of Pr^asm, when Themistoklds formed the 
project of burning all the other Grecian ships except the Athenian, in order 
that no city except Athens might have a naval force. Themistokids (he 
tells us) intimated to the people, that be had a proposition, very advan- 
tageous to the state, to communicate ; but that it could not be publicly 
proclaimed and discussed : upon whidi they desired him to mention it 
privately to Aristeidds. Themistoldds did so ; and Arisleidds told the 
people that the project was at once eminently advantageous and not less 
eminently unjust. Upon which the people renounced it forthwith, without 
asking what It was. 

Considering the great celebrity which this story has obtained, some 
allusion to it was necessary, though it has long ceased to be received os 
matter of history. It is quite inconsistent with the narrative of Herodotus, 
as well os with all the conditions of the time : Pagasee was T/msaliait, and 
as such, hostile to the Greek fleet rather than otherwise : the fleet seems to 
have never beenlheie : moreover we may add, that talcing matters as they 
then stood, when the fear from Persia was not at all terminated, the 
Athenians would have lost more than tliey gained by burning the ships of 
the other Greeks, so that Themistoklds was not very likely to conceive the 
scheme, nor ArlsteidSs to describe it in the language put into his mouth. 

The story is probably the invention of some Greek of the Platonic age, 
who wished to contrast justice with expediency and Aristeidds with The- 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

EVENTS IN SICILY DOWN TO THE EXPULSION OF THE GELONIAN 
DYNASTY AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF POPULAR GOVERN- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT THE ISLAND 

I HAVE already mentioned, in a preceding volume of this 
History, the foundation of the Greek colonies in Italy and 
Sicily, together with the general fact, that in the sixth century 
before the Christian mra, they were among the most powerful 
and flourishing cities that bore the Hellenic name. Beyond 
this general fact, we obtain little insight into their history. 

Though Syracuse, after it feU into the hands of Gelo, about 
485 B.C., became the most powerful city in Sicily, yet in the 
preceding century Gela and Agrigentum, on the south side of 
the island, had been its superiors. The latter, within a few years 
of its foundation, fell under the dominion of one of its own 
citizens named Phalaris ; a despot energetic, warlike, and cruel. 
An exile from Aslypalsea near Rhodes, but a rich man, and an 
early settler at Agrigentum, he contrived to make himself despot 
seemingly about the year 570 b.c. He had been named to one 
of the chief posts in the city, and having undertaken at his own 
cost the erection of a temple to Zeus Polieus in the acropolis (as 
the Athenian AlkmaOnids rebuilt the burnt temple of Delphi), 
he was allowed on this pretence to assemble therein a con- 
siderable number of men ; whom he armed, and availed himself 
of the opportunity of a festival of D6m6t6r to turn them against 
the people. He is said to have made many conquests over the 
petty Sikan communities in the neighbourhood : but exaction 
and cruelties towards his own subjects are noticed as his most 
promirient characteristic, and his brazen bull passed into im- 
perishable memory. Thus piece of mechanism was hollow, and 
sufEciently capacious to contain one or more victims enclosed 
within it, to perish in tortures when the metal was heated : the 
cries of these suffering prisoners passed for the roarings of the 
a nim al. The artist was named Perillus, and is said to have been 
himself the first person burnt in it by order of the despot In 
spite of the odium thus incurred, Phalaris maintained himself 
as despot for sixteen years j at the end of which period, a 
general rising of the people, headed by a leading man named 

mistokl^s — as well as to bestow at (be same time panegyric upon Atbeps 
in the days of her plory, 
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Telemachus, terminated both his reign and his life.^ Whether 
Telemachus became despot or not, we have no information : 
sixty years afterwards, we shall find his descendant Thfiro estab- 
lished in that position. 

It was about the period of the death of Fhalaris that the 
Syracusians reconquered their revolted colony of ICamarina (in 
the south-east of the island between Syracuse and Gela), 
expelled or dispossessed the inhabitants, and resumed the terri- 
tory.® With the exception of this accidental circumstance, we 
are without information about the Sicilian cities until a time 
rather before 500 b.c., just when tlie war between Kroton and 
Sybaris had extinguished the power of the latter, and when the 
despotism of the Peisistratids at Athens had been exchanged 
for the democratical constitution of Kleisthenfis. 

The first forms of government among the Sicilian Greeks, as 
among the cities of Greece Proper in the early historical age, 
appear to have been all oligarchical. We do not know under 
what particular modifications they were kept up, but probably 
all more or less resembled that of Syracuse, where the Gamori 
(or wealthy proprietors descended from the original colonising 
chiefs), possessing large landed properties tilled by a numerous 
Sikel serf population called Kyllyrii, formed the qualified citizens 
— out of whom, ^ well as by whom, magistrates and generals 
were chosen while the Demos, or non-privileged freemen, 
comprised, first, the small proprietary cultivators who main- 
tained themselves, by manual labour and without slaves, from 
their own lands or gardens — ^next, the artisans and tradesmen. 

1 Everything which has ever been said about Fhalaris is noticed and 
discussed in the learned and acute Dissertation of Bentley on the Letters of 
Fhalaris s compare also Seyfferl, Akragas und sein Gebiet, p. 5y-6l, who 
however treats the pretended letters of Fhalaris with more consideration 
than the readers of Dr. Bentley will generally be disposed to sanction. 

The story of the brazen bull of Fhalaris seems to rest on sufficient 
evidence: it is expiessly mentioned by Findar, and the bull itself, after 
having been carried away to Carthage when the Carthaginians took Agri- 
Kntum, was restored to the Agrigentines by Scipio when ho took Carthage. 
See Aristot. Polit, v. 8, 4; Fmdar, Pyth. i. 18$) I’olyb. xii. 255 Diodor, 
xiii, 90 ; Cicero in Verr. iv. 33. 

It does not appear that Timonia really called in question the historical 
reality of the bull of Fhalaris, though he has been erroneously supposed to 
Iwve done so. Ximseus affirmed that the bull which was shown in his own 
time at Agrigentum was not the identical machine : which was correct, for 
it must have been at Carthage, from whence it was not restored to 
Agrigentum until after 146 B.o. See a note of Boeckh on the Scholia ad 
Findar. Pyth. i, 185, 

’ Thuqrd. vi. 5 j Schol. ad Findar. Olymp. v. 19 : compare Wesseling 
ad Diodor. xi. 76, 
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In the course of two or three generations, many individuals of 
the privileged class would have fallen into poverty, and would 
find themselves more nearly on a par with the non-privileged ; 
while such members of the latter as might lise to opulence were 
not for that reason admitted into the privileged body. Here 
were ample materials for discontent. Ambitious leaders, often 
themselves members of the privileged body, put themselves at 
the head of the popular opposition, overthrew the oligarchy, and 
made themselves despots ; democracy being at that time hardly 
known anywhere in Greece. The general fact of this change, 
preceded by occasional violent dissensions among the privileged 
class themselves,^ is all that we are permitted to know, without 
those modifying circumstances by which it must have been 
accompanied in every separate city. Towards or near the year 
500 B.C., we find Anaxilaus despot at Rhegium, Skyth6s at 
Zankld, Tdrillus at Himera, Peilhagoras at Selinus, Kleander at 
Gela, and Pansetius at Leontini.® It was about the year 509 
B.C. that the Spartan prince Doricus conducted a body of emi- 
grants to the territories of Eryx and Egesta, near the north-west- 
ern corner of the island, in hopes of expelling the non-Hellenic 
inhabitants and founding a new Grecian colony. But the 
Carthaginians, whose Simian possessions were close adjoining 
and who had already aided in driving Dorieus from a previous 
establishment at Kinyps in labya, — ^now lent such vigorous 
assistance to the Egestoean inhabitants, that the Spailan prince, 
after a short period of prosperity, was defeated and slam with 
most of his companions. Such of them as escaped, under the 
orders of Euryleon, took possession of Minoa, which bore from 
henceforward the name of Herakleia® — acolony and dependency 
of the neighbouring town of Selinus, of which Peithagoras was 
then despot. Euryleon joined the malcontents at Selinus, over- 
threw Peithagoras, and established himself as despot, until, after 
a short possession of power, he was slain in a popular mutiny.^ 

* At Gels, Herodol. vii, 153 ; at Syracuse, Aristot. Politic, v, 3, i. 

^ Arislot. Politic, v, 8, 4 ; v. lo, 4, Kal ets rvpawlSa fitritfihAti if 
iXryapxtas, Sienrep 4 i/ SiwsXlf sr^eicTot tSIv ipX‘^'^»‘ in Atoprtvou 

tls riiP Xtttncurtov -rvaainiiSa, koI in th ri/n KAeintpou, Kal iy iWats 
iroXXari viKeirin inraVTUs, 

t Diodorus ascribes the foundation of Plerakleia to Dorieus : this seems 
not consistent with the account of Herodotus, unless we are to assume that 
the town of Herakleia which Dorieus founded was destroyed by the CarthB> 

g mians, and that the name Herakleia was afterwards given by Euryleon or 
is successors to that which had before been called Minoa (Diodor. iv. 23). 
A funereal monument in honour of Athenseus, one of the settlers who 
perished with Dorieus, was seen by Pausanias at Sparta (Pausanias, iii. 
t6, 4). * Ilerodot. v, 43, 46, 
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We are here introduced to the first known instance of that 
series of contests between the Phoenicians and Greeks in Sicily, 
which, like the struggles between the Saracens and the Normans 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries after the Christian tera, 
were destined to determine whether the island should be a part 
of Africa or a part of Europe — ^and which were only terminated, 
afler the lapse of three centuries, by the absorption of both 
into the vast bosom of Rome. It seems that the Carthaginians 
and Egeslmans not only overwhelmed Dorieus, but also made 
some conquests of the neighbouring Grecian possessions, which 
were subsequently recovered by Gelo of Syracuse.^ 

Not long after the death of Dorieus, Kleander despot of 
Gela began to raise his city to ascendency over the other 
Sicilian Greeks, who had hitherto been, if not all equal, at least 
all independent. His powerful mercenary force, levied in part 
among the Sikel tribes,® did not preserve him from the sword 
of a Geloan citizen named Sabyllus, who slew him after a reign 
of seven years: but it enabled his brother and successor 
Hippokratfis to extend his dominion over nearly half of the 
island. In that mercenary force two officers, Gclo and 
.^nesidSmus (the latter a citizen of Agrigcntum, of the con- 
spicuous family • of the Emmenidm, and descended from 
Telemachus the deposer of Phalaris), particularly distingvushed 
themselves. Gelo was descended from a native of Tfilos near 
the Triopian Cape, one of the original settlers who accompanied 
the Rhodian Antiph6mu3 to Sicily. His immediate ancestor, 
named Tilings, had first raised the family to distinction by 
valuable aid to a defeated political party, who had been worsted 
in a struggle and forced to seek shelter in the neighbouring 
town of Maktorium. TSlinfis was posses.sed of certain peculiar 
sacred rites (or visible and portable holy symbols, with a 
privileged knowledge of the ceremonial acts and formalities of 
divine service under which they were to be shown) for propitiating 
the Subterranean Goddesses, D6m6tfir and Persephond : “from 
whom he obtained tliem, or how he got at them himself (says 
Herodotus), I cannot say ; ” but such was the imposing effect 
of his presence and manner of exhibiting them, that he ventured 
to march into Gela at the head of the exiles from Maktorium, 
and was enabled to reinstate them in power — deterring the 
people from resistance in the same manner as the Athenians 
had been overawed by the spectacle of Phyg-Ath6nd in the 

' ^ Herodot. va. 158. The extreme brevity of his allusion is perplexing, 
as we have no collateral knowledge to illustrate it. 

* Folysenns, v. 6, 
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chariot along with Peisistratus. The extraordinary boldness 
of this proceeding excites the admiration of Herodotus, 
especially as he had been informed that T61in£s was of an 
unwarlike temperament. The restored exiles rewarded it by 
granting to him, and to his descendants after him, the hereditary 
dignity of hierophants of the two goddesses ^ — a function 
certainly honourable, and probably lucrative, connected with 

r See about TSlinSs and this hereditary priesthood, Herodot. vii, 153 . 
toiStouj Si> 6 TTjKlvTit icvrliyaye Is rixijv, oiSeiitnv ivSpSv Sifva/aiv, dAX’ 
tplt TOVT^&ii' tSv Seui'* IlSep Si airh 1) airis lieHiaaro, rgGra oiiic 

ixn shrac roirouri Si &v irltrvpos iiip, Km-liyaye dir* $ re pi dird'j'ai'oi airaS 
Ipo^dprat TUP OeSp tffoprai : compare a previous passage of this History, 
vo), i. chap. i. 

It appears from Pindar that Hiero exercised this hereditary priesthood 
(Olymp. vL 160 (95), with the Scholia ad lac. and Scholia ad Pindar. 
Pyth. li. 27). 

About the story of PhyS personifying Athfind at Athens, see vol. iv. eh. 
zxx. of this History. 

The ancient religious worship addressed itself more to the eye than to the 
ear ; the words spoken were of less importance than the things exhibited, 
the persons performing, and the actions dune. The vague sense of the 
Greek and latin neuter, lepd or sa m, includes the entire ceremony, and is 
(Uflicult to translate into a modem language : but the verbs connected with 
it, IrXeiP, K€tcrr}<rSai, icoptCtiP, ipalpetp, Upd — Upotpdvnis, &C., relate to 
exliibition and action. This was particularly the case with the mysteries 
(or solemnities not thrown open to the general public, but accessible only 
to those who went through certain preliminary forms, and under certain 
restrictions) in honour of D6mfit€r and Persephond, as well as of other 
deities in different parts of Greece. The J\ay6pepa, or things said on these 
occasions, were of less importance than the Stua/iiKva and Spd/iepa, or 
matiers shown and tAings done (see Pausonias, ii. 37, 3). Herodotus says 
about the lake of Sais in Egypt, ’Ev Si rp Af/uiy Tairp ri SeiittiAo twv 
• xaSiav airaV (of Osiris) puicris iroisSiri, rd KoMoPcri pvoT^pia AlySwriai : 
he proceeds to state that the Thesmophoria celebrated in honour of DdmStSr 
in Greece were of the same nature, and gives his opinion that they were 
imported into Greece from Egypt. Homer (Hymn. Cerer. 476) : compare 
Pausan. ii. 14, 2 — 

At!(tp TpirrMpy «, AtosAa! n srKii(tirwv 
ApTicTfios'iIi'iiv itpap' Kot M^paStv ipytamuai 

UpcaPvripjis KtMoto 

^OAfitosi is rdg diruirev cmxSovlwv ivOpipTrap' &e. 

Compare Eurip. Hippolyt. 25 ; Pindar, Fragm. xevi. ; Sophokl. Frag. 
Iviil. ed. Btunck j Plutarch, De Profect. in Virtute, c. 10, p. 81 ! De Isid. 
et Osir. p. 353, c. 3. &s yip of ToAo^/teyoi kot’ ippeis ip 9opi$ip ml j3o$ 
srphs iAA^Aovs iSoifLePoi trvvlcuri, Spu/tdpap Si nal StticPPfsipmP Tali' 
ItpOp, sepotrixaa'sip /tori (pifioo «al ariatrps; and Isokratds, Panegyric, 
c. 6, about Eleusis, ri Itpi itol I'ili' SoIkpu^op KaS" iieaarop Ipiavrip. 
These mysteries consisted thus chiefly of exhibition and action addressed to 
the eyes of the communicants, and Clemens Alexandrinus calls them a 
mystic drama — Aral Kd/ni Spa/ta iyayfo'SsiP ftpariKir, «al r^i' irKdpnp ncA 
tJji' ipsrayiip koI ri sripSos ^ 'EAsoals SjSouxsi; The word i!p7iais originally 
nothing more than a consecrated expression for tpyac—lepi tjyya (see 
Pausamas, iv. i, 4, s)i though it comes afterwards to designate the whole 
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the administration of consecrated property and with the enjoy- 
ment of a large portion of its fruits. 

Gelo thus belonged to an ancient and distinguished hiero- 
phantic family at Gela, being the eldest of four brothers sons of 
Deinomeues — Gelo, Hiero, Polyzelus and Thrasybulus : and 
he further ennobled himself by such personal exploits, in the 
army of the despot Hippokrates, as to be promoted to the 

ceremony, matters shown as well as matters done — llpyia icoiil^uv — ipyluv 
mvToluv crvvd^TVs, &c. ; compare PIntarch, Allcibind. 22-3'4. 

The sacred objects exhibited formed an essential part m the ceremony, 
together with the chest in which such of them as were moveabie were 
brought out— t 6 X«t 3 i iyninova /idorriSa Klanpi (Nonnus, ix. 12J), Ms- 
chines, in assisting the religious lustrations performed by his mother, wiis 
bearer of the chest temro^ipos koI XiKVofxipos (Demosthen. de Coroni, c. 79, 
p. 3 is)* Clemens Alexandrinus (Cohort, ad Gent. p. 14) describes the 
objects which were contained in these mystic chests of the Eleusinian 
mysteries — cakes of particular shape, pomegranates, salt, ferules, ivy, &c. 
The communicant was permitted, as a part of the ceremony, to take these 
out of the chest and put them into a basket, afterwards putting them back 
again — “ Jejunavi et ebibi cyceonem ; ex cisti sumpsi et in calathum misi s 
accepi rursus, in cbtulam transtuli” (Amobius ad Gent. v. p. 175, ed. 
Elmenhorst), while the uninitiated were excluded from seeing it, and 
forbidden from looking at it “ even from the house-top.” 

Tbv kAXoBov Kariima. BcureiaOe fiAftaXot 
MijS* 4v6 Tu rAytos- 

(Kallimochus, Hymn. In Cererem, 4.) 

Lobeck, in his learned and excellent treatise, Aglaophamus (i. p. 51), 
says, “Sacrorum nomine tarn Grmci, quam Romani, prmcipnh slgna et 
imagines Oeorum, omnemque socram supellectilem dignari solent. OuEe 
res animum illuc potius inclinat, ut putem Hierophantos ejusmodi ftpi in 
conspectum hominum piotulisse, sive deornm simulacra, sive vasa sacra et 
instrumenta uliave priscss religionis raonumenta ; qualia in socrario Eleu- 
sinio asservata fuisse, etsi nullo testimonio aHirmare possumns, tamen pro- 
babilitatis spedem habet testimonio similem. Namque non solum in 
templis feri omnibus cimelia venerandm antiquitatis condita erant, sed in 
mysterlis ipsis talium rerum mentio occorrit, quas initiati summft cum vene- 
ratione ^iceront, non initiatls ne aspicere quldem liceret ... Ex his 
testimoniis efficitui (p. 61) sacra qure Hierophanta ostendit, ilia ipse fuisse 
Hyut ipitrfurra sive simulacra Dcorum, eoiumque aspectum qui pmbeant 
Sstfai ri Upd vel Trapex*'" vel ipalvtiy did, ct ab hoc quasi primario Iliero- 
phantsG actu turn Eleusiniorura sacerdotum prindpem nomen aecepisise, 
turn totum negotium esse nunenpatum.” 

Compare also K .1 F. Hermann, Gottesdienstliche Alteithlimer def 
Griechen, part ii. ch. ii, sect. 32. 

A passage in Cicero de Haruspicum Responsis (c. ll), which is trans- 
cribed almost entirely by Amobius adv, Gentes, iv. p. 148, demonstrates 
the minute precision required at Rome in the performance of the festival of 
the Megalesia : the smallest omission or alteration was supposed to render 
the festival unsatisfactory to the gods. 

The memorable history of the Holy Tunic at Treves in 1845, shows what 
immense and wide-spread effect upon the human mind may bo produced, 
even in the nineteenth century, by ttph SeiKvdjuEra, 
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supreme command of the cavalry. It was greatly to the activity 
of Gelo that the despot owed a succession of victories and 
conquests, in which the Ionic or Chalkidic cities of Kallipolis, 
Naxos, Leontini and Zankl6, were successively reduced to 
dependence.^ 

The fate of Zankl6 — seemingly held by its despot SkythSs in 
a slate of dependent alliance under HippokratSs, and in stand- 
ing feud with Anaxilaus of Rhegium on the opposite side of the 
strait of Messina — was remarkable. At the time when the 
Ionic revolt in Asia was suppressed, and Milfitus reconquered 
by the Persians (b.c. 494, 493), a natural sympathy was 
manifested by the Ionic Greeks in Sicily towards the sufferers 
of the same race on .the east of the ..®gean sea. Projects were 
devised for assisting the Asiatic refugees to a new abode ; and 
the Zanklaeans, especially, invited tliem to form a new Pan- 
Ionic colony upon the territory of the Sikels, called Kal6 Akt^, 
on the north coast of Sicily; a coast presenting fertile and 
attractive situations, and along the whole line of which there 
was only one Grecian colony — Himera. This invitation was 
accepted by the refugees from Samos and MilStus, who 
accordingly put themselves on shipboard for ZanklS ; steering, 
as was usual, along the coast of Akarnania to Koikyra, from 
thence across to Tarentum, and along the Italian coast to the 
strait of Messina. It happened that when they reached the 
town of Epizephyrian Lokri, Skythfes, the despot of ZanklG, was 
absent from his city, together with the larger portion of his 
military force, on an expedition against the Sikels — perhaps 
undertaken to facilitate the contemplated colony at Kal& Afctfi. 
His enemy the Rhegian prince Anaxilaus, taking advantage 
of this accident, proposed to the refugees at Lokn that they 
should seize for themselves, and retain, the unguarded city of 
Zanklfi, They followed his suggestion, and possessed them- 
selves of the city, together with the families and property of 
the absent Zanklieans ; who speedily returned to repair their 
loss, while their prince Skythfis further invoked the powerful 
aid of his ally and superior, HippokratSs, The latter, however, 
provoked at the loss of one of his dependent cities, seized and 
imprisoned Skythfis, whom he considered as the cause of it,® 

^ Herodot. vll. 154. 

* Herodot. vi, az. 33. ’XkMh* ’'4*' noimpxo* rfiv ZvyicSiedui', iit 
i,irofinh6)iTa tJji' irdXu', 4 'bnroiepdrfii Kid t4j' iSiAipthy abrov 

1iIv0iyyivta, 'h''li>vKoy Mm/vlit. 

The words i>s iarofia?iiyra seem to Imply the relation pre-existing between. 
Hippokrat^ and Skythda, as superior and subject ; and punishment infiic^ 
by the former upon the latter for having tost an important post 
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at Inykus, in the interior of the island. But he found it at the 
same time advantageous to accept a proposition made to him 
by the Samians, captors of the city, and to betray the 2 ^nklmans 
whom he had come to aid. By a convention ratified with an 
oath, it was agreed that HippokratSs should receive for himself 
all the extra-mural, and half the intra-mural, property and slaves 
belonging to the Zanldseans, leaving the other half to the 
Samians. Among the property without the walls, not the least 
valuable part consisted in the persons of those Zanklseans whom 
Hippokratfis had come to assist, but whom he now carried 
away as slaves : excepting however from this lot, three hundred 
of the principal citizens, whom he delivered over to the Samians 
to be slaughtered — ^probably lest they might find friends to 
procure their ransom, and afterwards disturb the Samian 
possession of the town. Their lives were however spared by 
the Samians, though we are not told what became of them. 
Tliis transaction, alike perfidious on the part of the Samians 
and of Hippokratds, secured to the former a flourishing city, 
and to the latter an abundant booty. We are glad to learn 
that the imprisoned Skyth€s found means to escape to Darius, 
king of Persia, from whom he received a generous shelter ; 
imperfect compensation for the iniquity of his fellow Greeks.^ 
The Samians however did not long retain possession of their 
conquest, but were expelled by the very person who had 
instigated them to seize it — Anaxilaus of Rheginm. Replanted 
in it new inhabitants, of Dorian and Messenian race, recolonis- 
ing it under the name of Messdnd — a name which it ever after- 
wards bore j ** and it appears to have been governed either by 
himself or by his son Kleophron, until his death about b.c. 476. 

Besides the conquests above mentioned, Hippokratfis of Gela 
was on the point of making the still more important acquisition 
of Syracuse, and was only prevented from doing so, after 
defeating the Syracusans at the river Heldrus, and capturing 
many prisoners, by the mediation of the Corinthians and 
Eorkyrseans, who prevailed on him to be satisfied with the 
cession of Kamarina and its tertitory as a ransom. Having 
repeopled this territory, which became thus annexed to Gela, 
he was prosecuting his conquests further among the Sikels, 
when he died or was killed at Hybla. His death caused a 

^ Herodot. vi. 23, 24. Aristotle {Politic, v. a, ri) represents the Sa- 
mians as havine been first actually received into ZanklS, and afterwards 
expelling the prior inhahitants s his brief notice ia not to be act against the 
pers^cnous narrative of Herodotus. 

" Thucydi vi. 4 ; Schol. ad Piridar. Pyth. ii. 84 ; Diodor. ». 4Sk 
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mutiny among the Geloans, who refused to acknowledge his 
sons, and strove to regain their freedom ; but Gelo, the general 
of horse in the army, espousing the cause of the sons with 
energy, put down by force the resistance of the people. As 
soon as this was done, he tlirew off the mask, deposed tlie sons 
of Hippokratfis, and seized the sceptre himself.^ 

Thus master of Gela, and succeeding probably to the 
ascendency enjoyed by his predecessor over the Ionic cities, 
Gelo became the most powerful man in the island ; but an 
incident which occurred a few years afterwards (b.c. 485), while 
it aggrandised him still further, transferred the seat of his power 
from Gela to Syracuse. The Syracusan Gamori, or oligarchical 
order of proprietary families, probably humbled by their 
ruinous defeat at the Hel6rus, were dispossessed of the govern- 
ment by a combination between their serf-cultivators called the 
Kyllyrii, and tire smaller freemen called the Demos ; they were 
forced to retire to ICasmenre, where they invoked the aid of 
Gelo to restore them. That ambitious prince undertook the 
task, and accomplished it with facility ; for the Syracusan 
people, probable unable to resist their political opponents when 
backed by such powerful foreign aid, surrendered to him 
without striking a blow.** But instead of restoring the place 

* Herodot. vii, 15$ ; Thucyd. vi. S. The ninth Nemean Ode of Pindar 
(v. 40), addressed to Chromius the friend of Hiero of Syracuse, commemo- 
rates, among otirer exploits, his conduct at the battle of the HelOijis. 

® Herodot. vU. r55. 'O yip S^fus 4 rfli' tvpTiKovffluy im6yri VeKuvi 
mpaSiSo? te6\a (cat itivrip, 

Aristotle (Politic, r. a, G) alludes to the Syracusan democracy prior to 
the despotism of Gelo as a case of democracy ruined by its own lawlessness 
and disorder. But such can hardly have been the fact, if the narrative of 
Herodotus is to be trusted. The expulsion of the Gamori was not an act 
of lawless democracy, but the rising of free subjects and slaves against a 
governing oligarchy. After the Gamori were expelled, there was no time 
for the democracy to constitute itself, or to show in what degree it possessed 
capacity for government, since the narrative of Plerodotns indicates that 
the restoratioa by Gelo followed closely upon the expulsion. And the 
superior force which Gelo brought to Che aid of the expelled Gamori, is 
quite sufficient to explain the submission of the Syracusan people, had they 
been ever so well administered. Perhaps Aristotle may have had before 
him reports different from those of Herodotus 1 unless indeed we might 
venture to suspect that the name of Geh appears in Aristotle by lapse of 
memory in place of that of Dtonysitts. Xt is highly probable that the rartial 
disorder into which the Syracusan democracy had fallen immediately before 
the despotism of Dionysius, was one of the main orcumstances which 
enabled him to acquire the supreme power ; but a similar osse^on can 
hardly be made applicable to the early times preceding Gelo, in which 
indeed democracy was only rast beginning in Greece. 

The confnsion often made by hasty historians between the names of Gelo 
and Dionysius, is severely commented oh by Dionysius of Halikamassus 
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to the previous oligarchy, Gelo appropriated it to himself, 
leaving Gcla to be governed by his brother Hiero. He greatly 
enlarged the city of %racuse, and strengthened its fortifications : 
probably it was he who first carried it beyond the islet of 
Ortygia, so as to include a larger space of the adjacent mainland 
(or rather island of Sicily) which bore the name of Achradina. 
To people this enlarged space he brought all the residents in 
Kamarina, which town he dismantled — and more than half of 
those in Gela j which was thus reduced in importance, while 
Syracuse became the first city in Sicily, and even received fresh 
addition of inhabitants from the neighbouring towns of Megara 
and Euboea. 

Both these toTOS, Megam and Euboea, like Syracuse, were 
governed by oligarchies, with serf-cultivators dependent upon 
them, and a Demos or Body of .smaller freemen excluded from 
the political franchise : both were involved in war with Gelo, 
probably to resist his encroachments : both were besieged and 
talten. The oligarchy who ruled these cities, and who were the 
authors as well as leaders of the year, anticipated nothing but 
ruin at the hands of the conqueror j while the Demos, who had 
not been consulted and had taken no part in the war (which 
we must presume to have been carried on by the oligarchy and 
their serfs alone), felt assured that no harm would be done to 
them. His behaviour disappointed the expectations of both. 
After transporting both of them to Syracuse, he established the 
oligarchs in that town as citizens, and sold the Demos as slaves 
under covenant that they should be exported from Sicily. 
"His conduct (says Herodotus^) was dictated by the convic- 
tion, that a Demos was a most troublesome companion to live 
with.” It appears that the state of society which he wished to 
establish was that of Patricians and clients, without any Plcbs j 
something like that of Tliessaly, where there was a proprietary 

(Autiq. Roman, yii. l. p. 1314) : the loiter however^ in his own statement 
respecting Gelo, is not altogether free from error, since he describes Hip- 
pokrat^s as brother of Gelo. We must accept the supposition of Larcher, 
that Fausanias (vi. 9, a), while professing to give the date of Gelo’s 
occupation of Syracuse, has really given the dote of Gelo’s occupation of 
Gela (see Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast. Heilen. ad ann. 491 B.c.). 

^ Herodot. vii. 156. Meyaplas re rohs iv :$ucca(p, hs iro\iopKeb/ieifoi is 
b/iob-oylriy npoaex'l^fO’rar, ritis /sir airiuir mxias, ieipa/ierovs re viKe/tor air^ 
Hal irpevtwcfovras jtvoXfeirSat 8th tcEtc, iycev is rhs SupilKoiaas troKe^ras 
iirolijae' rbv Si Sfi/uir r&v Meyapiar, oiiK tirra p.erairiov rov iroKiftau rairou, 
nisi vpoaStKittwov Hcuehr otSir stelaeaSat, ayayiiy Hal roirovs Is rks 'Hups)- 
Hoiras, hsiSoTO iir' ifetyaiTp ^SiKsXinr. Tniurb Bh rouro Hal "BA^oias 
robs iy SoceAfn itrohiire StOKpiyas- ’Zieotte Si ravra roirous ip^oripovs, 
yoptaas S^poy ayat avyoliesipa ctxufi'ri^aTO'. 
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oligarchy living in the cities, with Pencstso or dependent 
cultivators occupying and tilling the land on their account — ■ 
but no small self-working proprietors or tradesmen in sufEcienit 
number to form a recognised class. And since Gelo was 
removing the free population from these conquered towns, 
leaving in or around the towns no one except the serf-cultivators, 
we may presume that the oligarchical proprietors when removed 
might still continue, even as residents at Syracuse, to receive 
the produce raised for them by others: but the small self- 
working proprietors, if removed in like manner, would be 
deprived of subsistence, because tlicir land would be too distant 
for personal tillage, and they had no serfs. While therefore we 
fully believe, with Herodotus, that Gelo considered the small 
free proprietors as “troublesome yoke-fellows” — a sentiment 
perfectly natural to a Grecian despot, unless where he found 
them useful aids to his own ambition against a hostile oligarchy 
— we must add that they would become peculiarly troublesome 
in his scheme of concentrating the free population of Syracuse, 
seeing that he would have to give them land in the neighbour- 
hood or to provide in some other way for their maintenance. 

So large an accession of size, walls, and population, rendered 
Syracuse the first Greek city in Sicily. And the power of Gelo, 
embracing as it did not merely Syracuse, but so considerable 
a portion of the rest of the island, Greek as well as Sikel, was 
the greatest Hellenic force then existing. It appears to have 
comprised the Grecian cities on the east and south-east of the 
island from the borders of Agrigentum to those of Zanklfi or 
Messfinfi, together with no small proportion of the Sikel tribes. 
Mess6nfi was under the rule of Anaxilaus of Rhegium, 
Agrigentum under that of ThSro son of iSnesidSmus, Himera 
under that of Terillus j while Selinus, close on the borders of 
Egesta and the Carthaginian possessions, had its own govern- 
ment free or despotic, but appears to have been allied with 
or dependent upon Carthage.* A dominion thus extensive 
doubtless furnished ample tribute, besides which Gelo, having 
conquered and dispossessed many landed proprietors and 
having recolonised Syracuse, could easily provide both lands 
and citizenship to recompense adherents. Hence he was 
enabled to enlarge materially the military force transmitted to 
him by Hippokratfis, and to form a naval force besides. 
Phormis® the Mmnalian, who took service under him and 

^ Diodor. xi. zi. 

■ Paasan. v. 27, 1, a, We find the elder Dionysiils, about a century 
afterwards, transferrini' the entice free population of conquered towns 
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became citizen of Syracuse, with fortiine enough £0 send 
donatives to Olympia — ^and AgSsias the lamid prophet from 
StymphS.lus ^ — are doubtless not the only examples of emigrants 
joining him from Arcadia. For the Arcadian population were 
poor, brave,' and ready for mercenary soldiership; while the 
service of a Greek despot in Sicily must have been mor6 
attractive to them than that of Xerxes.® Moreover, during the 
ten years between the battles of Marathon and Salamis, when 
not only so large a portion of the Greek cities had become 
subject to Persia, but the prospect of Persian invasion hung 
like a cloud over Greece Proper — the increased feeling of in- 
security throughout the latter probably rendered emigration to 
Sicily unusually inviting. 

These circumstances in part explain the immense power and 
position which Herodotus represents Gelo to have enjoyed, 
towards the autumn of 481 B.C., when the Greeks from the 
Isthmus of Corinth, confederated to resist Xerxes, sent to 
solicit his aid. He was then imperial leader of Sicily ; he could 
offer to the Greeks (so the historian tells us) 30,000 hoplites, 
200 triremes, 2000 cavalry, 2000 archers, 2000 slingers, 2000 
light-armed horse, besides furnishing provisions for the entire 
Grecian force as long as the war might last.®' If this numerical 
statement could be at all trusted (which I do not believe), 
Herodotus would be much within the truth in saying; that 
there was no other Hellenic power which would bear the least 
comparison with that of Gelo and we may well assume such 

(ICaalonia and I-Iipponium in Italy, &c.) to Syracuse (Diodor. xiv. 106, 
i“ 7 )* 

' See the sixth Olympic Ode of Pindar, addressed to the Syracn.san 
Agfisiaa. The Scholiast on v. $ of that ode-^who says that not AgfisiaS 
himself, bat some of his progenitors migrated from Stymphftins to Syracuse 
— ^is contradicted not only by the Scholiast on v. lof, where Ag&ins is 
rightly termed both ’ApKks and SupoHiffios ; but also by the better evidence 
of Pindar’s own expressions — crvvaiKulrlip re rav lAtivSy Supaieomrki/ — oiKaOep 
aVKaSs, with reference to Stymphfllus and Syracuse — ti’ Syieupai (v. 6, 99, 
101*166-174). 

Ergotelfe,'an exile from Kndssusdn Krete, must have migrated some- 
where about this time to Himera in Sicily. . , See tlictwelfth Olympic Ode 
of Pindar. '■* Ileiodot. viii. 26. 

' * Herodot. vli. ' 157 - 81 Svfdpuis Ijiteis /itydKiis, leal fioTpd rot rrjt 

(EXXdSaso&K iXoxlcT’l Spx®”’"! V* and even still stronger, 

p. 1163. iiiv ^iittKlur. ripiwpoo. ; 

, . The .word fipxuV ' corresponds with dpxhj such as that of the Athenians, 
and is less strong than ripavvot. 'iThe numerical statement is contained in 
the speech composed by Herodotus for Gelo (vii. 158). 

* Herodot. vii., 145. rck 81 Vihayos irpi\yparra pteydSa t\iytro tlvat- 
oiSapt&y 'EAXTiriKSv ■rSi' ti va\Khy ptCv, 
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general superiority to be substantially true, though the numbers 
Ssove mentioned may be an empty boast rather than a reality. 

Owing to the great power of Gelo, we now for the first time 
trace an incipient tendency in Sicily to combined and central 
operations. It appears that Gelo had formed the plan of 
uniting the Greek forces in Sicily for the purpose of expelling 
the Carthaginians and Egestseans, either wholly or partially, 
from their maritime possessions in the, western comer of the 
island, and of avenging the death of the Spartan prince Dorieus 
— that he even attempted, though in vain, to induce the 
Spartans and other centi-al Greeks to co-operate in this plan-^ 
and that upon their refusal, he had in part executed it with the 
Sicilian forces alone.^ We have nothing but a brief and vague 
allusion to this exploit, wherein Gelo appears as the chief and 
champion of Hellenic against barbaric interests in Sicily — the 
forerunner of Dionysius, Timoleon, and Agathokles. But he 
had already begun to conceive himself, and had already been 
recognised by others, in this commanding position, when the 
envoys of Sparta, Athens, Corinth, &c., reached him from the 
Isthmus of Corinth, in 481 B.C., to entreat his aid for the 
repulse of the vast host of invaders about to cross the Helles- 
pont. Gelo, after reminding them that they had refused a 
similar application for aid from him, said that, far from requiting 
them at the hour of need in the like ungenerous spirit, he would 
bting to them an overwhelming reinforcement (the numbers as 
given by Herodotus have been already stated), but upon one 

^ Iletodot. vii. 158 . Gelo says to the envoys from Peloponnesus — 
Mpts^EWiiyes, Kiyay Uxoyrtt ir\toyiKnpf, iro^fcfiiraTe iirl 

rhy fidpffapay irapai(a\^ayres MtTy, Adrol St, 4fuS irporypoy Sti/Biyros 
Pap0aptKov arparaS (rvyardtj/airScu, Sr« /toi vpiy Kapxv^aylous yeiKos ffuytjvra, 
ivuricinrroyr6s re xhv AupUo't roC ‘Aya^aySplSta vpis 'Xyta’Tatay ^Jyay 
imp'h^aa'Sat, iwaTt(»€yT6s rt ri, S/Uirdpio yruyy^tvffepofjy, 4** Sy ipty iMyihai 
iiftxlai re Kal ivaup4<rus yfyJyairf oBra i/uS’ afyenu IjXBera jSrniS^vovrev, 
oera rhv Aupiios foyoy iierpii(6u.ayaf ri ra kox' ^as, ritSe ttravra Sirb 
flapPdpourt yi/tarai. ’AAX4 eS ykp ^pity xal M rh inaiyop icarecrri)' vty St, 
ixeibil araptaMi\v6a S i(6\apas xal aattarai is ifiias^ oBth Sii ti\tayos pt^aris 
yiyava. 

It. is much to be revetted that we have no fmtbet information respecting 
the events which these words glance at They seem to indicate that the 
Carthaginians and Egcstieans had made some encroachments and threatened 
to make more : that Gelo had repelled them hy actual and successful war> 
1 think it strange however that he should be made to say^'* Ydu' (the 
Peloponnesians) have derived great and signal advantages from these 
sea-ports”— the profit derived from the latter by tha Peioponiiesiatis can 
never have been so great as to be singled out in this pointed manner. . I 
should rather have expected— ;4ir’ Sv ijuty (and not 4*' ipty ) — which 
must liave been true in point of fact, and'wfil be found td read' quite 
consistently with the general purport of.Gelo’s speech. 
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condition only — that he should be recognised as generalissimo 
of the entire Grecian force against the Persians. His offer was 
repudiated, with indignant scorn, by the Spartan envoy : and 
Gelo then so far abated in his demand, as to be content with 
the command either of the land-force or the naval-force, which- 
ever might be judged preferable. But here the Athenian envoy 
interposed his protest — “ We are sent here (said he) to ask for 
an army, and not for a general ; and thou givest us the Mmy, 
only in order to make thyself general. Know, that even if the 
Spartans would allow thee to command at sea, we would not. 
The naval command is ours, if they decline it : we Athenians, 
the oldest nation in Greece — the only Greeks who have never 
migrated from home — whose leader before Troy stands pro- 
claimed by Homer as the best of all the Greeks for marshalling 
and keeping order m an army — we, who moreover furnish the 
largest naval contingent in the fleet — we will never submit to 
be commanded by a Syracusan." 

“ Athenian stranger (replied Gelo), ye seem to be provided 
with commanders, but ye are not likely to have soldiers to be 
commanded. Ye may return as soon as you please, and tell 
the Greeks that their year is deprived of its spring.” 

That envoys were sent from Peloponnesus to solicit assistance 
from Gelo against Xerxes, and that they solicited in vain, is an 
incident not to be disputed ; but the reason assigned for refusal 
— conflicting pretensions about the supreme command — may 
be suspected to have arisen less from historical transmission, 
than from the conceptions of the historian, or of his informants, 
respecting the relations behveen the parties. In his time, 
Sparta, Athens, and Syracuse were the three great imperial 
cities of Greece j and his Sicilism witnesses, proud of the great 
past power of Gelo, might well ascribe to him that competition 
for pre-eminence and command which Herodotus has dram- 
atised. The immense total of forces which Gelo is made to 
promise becomes the more incredible, when we reflect that he 
had airother and a better reason for refusing aid altogether. 
He was attacked at home, and was fully employed in defending 
himself. 

The same spring which brought Xerxes across the Hellespont 
into Greece, also witnessed a formidable Carthaginian invasion 

Herodot. vU. i6i, 162. Polyhius (xii, 26) does not seem to have read 
this embassy as related by Herodotus — or at least he must have preferred 
some other account of it. He gives a different account of the answer which 
they made to Gelo ; m answer (not insolent, but) business-like and evasive 
— npnyiutruciiTarov Meptim, &c, See Timmus, Pramn. 87, ed..l}idot. 
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of Sicily. Gelo had already been engaged in war against them 
(as has been above stated) and had obtained successes, which 
they would naturally seek tlie first opportunity of retrieving. 
The vast Persian invasion of Greece, organised for three years 
before, and drawing contingents not only from the whole eastern 
world, but especially from their own metropolitan brethren at 
Tyre and Sidon, was well calculated to encourage them : and 
there seems good reason for believing that the simultaneous 
attack on the Greeks both in Peloponnesus and in Sicily, was 
concerted between the Carthaginians and Xerxes ^ — probably 
by the Phoenicians on behalf of Xerxes. Nevertheless this 
alliance does not exclude other concurrent circumstances in the 
interior of the island, which suppfied the Carthaginians both 
with invitation and with help. Argentum, though not under 
the dominion of Gelo, was ruled by his friend and relative 
Thfiro j while Rhegium and Messfind under the government of 
Anaxilaus, — Himera under that of his father-in-law Terillus — 
and Selinus, — seem to have formed an imposmg minority 
among the Sicilian Greeks 5 at variance with Gelo and Thfiro, 
but in amity and conespondence with Carthage.® It was 
seemingN about the year 481 B.C., that Thfiro, perhaps invited 
by an Himerasan party, expelled from Himera the despot 
Terillus, and became possessed of the town. Terillus applied 
for aid to Carthage backed by his son-in-law Anaxilaus, who 
espoused the quarrel so warmly, as even to lender his own 
children as hostages to Hamilkar the Carthaginian Suffes or 
general, the personal friend or guest of Terillus. The applica- 
tion was favourably entertained, and Hamilkar, arriving at 
Panormus in the eventful year 480 B.C., with a fleet of 3000 
ships of war and a still larger number of store ships, dis 
embarked a land-force 6f 300,000 men: which would even 
have been larger, had not the vessels carrying the cavalry and 
the chariots happened to be dispersed by storms.® These 
numbers we can only repeat as we find them, without trust- 
ing them any further than as proof that the armament was on 
the most extensive scale. But the different nations of whom 

^ Ephorns, Fragment HI, ed. Didot; Diodor. xi. I, 20. Mitford and 
Dahlmann (Forschnngen, ffembius, &c., sect. 35. p. 186) call in question 
this alliance or understanding between Xerxes ana the Carthc^'nians; hat 
on no sufficient grounds, in my judgement. 

® Herodot viL 165 ; ' Diodor. xi. 43 : compare also xiii. 5 S, 59 ' In hke 
manner Rhegiam' and Messind formM the opposing interest to Syracuse, 
under Dionysius the elder (Dlodor, xiv, 44). ■ _ , 

* Herodotus (vii. 165) and Diodorus (xi. io) both give the number of the 
land-force i the latter alone tdves that of the neet. 
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Herodotus reports the land-force to have consisted are trust- 
worthy and curious : it included Phoenicians, Libyans, Iberians, 
Ligyes, Helisyki^ Sardinians, and Corsicans.^ This is the first 
example known to us of those numerous mercenary armies 
which it was the policy of Carthage to compose of nations 
different in race and language, ^ in order to obviate conspiracy 
or mutiny against the general. 

; Having landed at Panormus, tiamillcar marched to Himera, 
dragged his vessels on shore under the shelter of a rampart, and 
then laid siege to the town ; while the Himerians, reinforced 
by’ Thfiro and the .army of Agrigentum, determined on an 
obstinate defence, and even brideed up the gates. Pressing 
messages were despatched to solicit aid from Gelo, who 
collected his whole force, said to have amounted to gojooo foot 
and 5000 horse, and marched to Himera. His arrival restored 
the courage of the inhabitants, and after some partial fighting, 
which turned out to the advantage of the Greeks, a general 
battle ensued. It was obstinate and bloody, lasting from sun- 
rise until late in the afternoon ; and its success was mainly 
determined by an intercepted letter which fell into the hands of 
Gelo — a communication from the Selinuntines to Hamilkar, 
promising to send a body of horse to his aid, and intimating 
the time at which they would arrive. A party of Gelo’s horse, 
instructed to personate this reinforcement from Selinus, were 
received into the camp of Hamilkar, where they spread conster- 
nation and disorder, and are even said to have slain the general 
and set fire to the ships; while the Greek army, brought to 
action at this opportune moment, at length succeeded in 
triumphing over both superior numbers and a determined 
resistance. If we are to believe Diodorus, 150,000 men were 
slain on the side of the Carthaginians ; the rest fled — partly to 
the Silcanian mountains where they became prisoners of the 
Agrigentines — ^partly to a hilly ground, where, from want of 
water, they were obliged to surrender at discretion. Twenty 
ships alone escaped with a few fugitives, and these twenty 
were destroyed by a storm on the pMsage, so that only one 
smajl boat arrived at Carthage with the disastrous tidings.® 

• * Herodot. vil, 165. Tha Ligyea pame from the southern junction of 
Italy and France ; the Gulfs of Lyons and Genoa. The HeMsyki cannot 
be satisfactorily verified : Niebuhr eonsidera them to have been the VolsH: 
aii iiwenious conjecture. • . ' 

. * Polyb. i. 67. His description of the mutiny of the Carthaginian 
mercenaries, after the conctasion of the first Funic war, is . highly 
instructive. . 

® Diodor. xi. 81-24. . . 
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Dismissing such unreasonable exaggerations, we can only ven- 
ture to assert that the battle was strenuously disputed, the victory 
complete, and, the slain as well as the ' prisoners numerous- 
The body of Hamilkar was never discovered, in spite, of careful 
search ordered by Gelo : the Carthaginians afiirmed, that as 
soon as the defeat of his army became irreparable, he had 
cast himself into the great sacrificial fire wherein he had been 
offering entire victims fthe usual sacrifice consisting only of a 
small part of the beast to propitiate the gods, and had there 
been consumed. The Cartliagimans erected funereal monuments 
to him, graced with periodical sacrifices, both in Carthage and 
in their principal colonies on the field of battle itself also, 
a monument was raised to him by the Greeks. On- that 
monument, seventy years afterwards, his victorious grandson, 
fresh from the plunder of this same city of Himera,, offered the 
bloody sacrifice of 3000 Grecian prisoners.® 

We may presume that Anaxilaus with the forces of Rhegium 
shared in the defeat of the foreign invader whom he had called 
in, and probably other Greeks besides. All of them were now 
compelled to sue for peace from Gelo, and to solicit, the 
privilege of being enrolled as his dependent allies, which was 

* Herodotus, vii. • 167. a^/nara t\a Kara^tfcti'- This passage of 
Herodotus receives illuslralion from the learned comment of Miivers on the 
Phosnidan inscription recently discovered at MarseillBS, It was the nsuol 
custom of the Jews, and it had been in old times the custom with the 
I’hcenicians (Porphyr. de Abstin. iv. 15), to burn the victim entire : the 
Phcenicinns departed from this practice, but the departure seems to have 
been considered as not strictly correct, and in times of great misfortune or 
anxiety the old habit was resumed (Movem, Das Opferwesen det ICarthager. 
Breslau. 1847, j). yr-ii^. 

Herodot. vii. 166, 167. Hamiiknr was son of a Syracusan mother ; a 
curious proof of, coimudivm between Carthage and Syracuse. At the 
moment when the elder Dionysius declared war against Carthage, in 39S 
B.C., there were many Cartha^nian merchants dwelling both in Syi'scuse 
and in other Greco-Sicilian cities, together with ships and, other property, 
Dionysius gave licence to the Syracusans, at the iirst instant when he' had 
determined on declaring war, to pIVmder all this property {Diodor. xiy. 46)1’ 
This speedy multiplication of Carthaginians with merchandise in the 
Grecian cities so soon after a bloody war had been concluded, is a strong 
proof of the spontaneous tendencies of trade, 

* Diodor. wii. 6a. Accordiug to Herodotus, the battle of .Himera took 

place on the same d^ os that of Salamis ; according to Diodorus, on the 
same day as that of Thermopylpe, If we ere forced to, choose between the 
two witnesses, there can be no hesitation in preferring file former ; but it 
seems more probable that iieit|ier is correct. ; 1 , , 

As far as we can judge from the brief allusions of Herodotus,. he must 
have conceived the battle of Himera in a manner totally, different from 
Diodorus. Tinder such rircums.tanoes,>,I canaot.venture to trust the details 
niven by the latter. . . , , . , ' 
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granted to them without any harder imposition than the tribute 
probably involved in that relation.^ Even the Carthaginians 
themselves were so intimidated by the defeat, that they sent 
envoys to ask for peace at Syracuse, which they are said to 
have obtained mainly by the solicitation of DamaretS wife of 
Gelo, on condition of paying 2000 talents to defray the costs 
of the war, and of erecting two temples in which the terms of 
the treaty were to be permanently recorded.® If we could 
believe the assertion of Theophrastus, Gelo exacted from the 
Carthaginians a stipulation that they would for the future 
abstain from human sacrifices in their religious worship.® But 
such an interference with foreign religious rites would be 
unexampled in that age, and we know moreover that the 
practice was not permanently discontinued at Carthage. 
Indeed we may reasonably suspect that Diodorus, copying from 
writers like Ephorus and Timseus long after tlie events, has 
exaggerated considerably the defeat, the humiliation, and the 
amercement of the Carthaginians. For the words of the poet 
Pindar, a very few years after the battle of Himera, represent a 
fresh Carthaginian invasion as matter of present uneasiness 
^d alarm : ® and the Carthaginian fleet is found engaged 
in aggressive warfare on the coast of Italy, requiring to be 
coerced by the brother and successor of Gelo. 

The victory of Himera procured for the Sicilian cities 
immunity from foreign war, together with a rich plunder. 
Splendid offerings of thanksgivmg to the gods were dedicated 
in the temples of Himera, Syracuse, and Delphi ; while the 
epigram of Simonides,® composed for the tripod offered in the 
latter temple, described Gelo with his three brothers Hiero, 
Polyzelus, and Thrasybulus, as the joint liberators of Greece from 
the Barbarian, along with the victors of Salamis and Plalaea. 
And the Sicilians alleged that he was on the point of actually 
sending reinforcements to the Greeks against Xerxes, in spite 
of the necessity of submitting to Spartan command, when the 
intelligence of the defeat and retreat of that prince reached 
him. But we find another statement decidedly more probable 

‘ I presume this Ireatmcnt of Anaxilaiis by Gelo must be alluded to in 
Diodorus, xi. 66 1 at least it is difbcult to understand what other “great 
benefit” Gelo had conferred on Anoxilaus. 

* Diodor. xi. a6, 

® Seboi. ad Pindar. Fylh. ii. 3 ; Plutarch, De Serfi Numinls Vindictfi, 
p. SS 2 , & 6 . 

* Diodor. XX. 14. 

® Pindar, Nem. ix. 67 (= 28 b.) with the Scholia. 

* Simonidfis, Epigr. 141, ed. Bergk. 
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— that he sent a confidential envoy named Kadmus to Delphi 
with orders to watch the turn of the Xerxeian invasion, and in 
case it should prove successful (as he thought that it probably 
would be) to tender presents and submission to the victorious 
invader on behalf of Syracuse.^ When we consider that until 
the very morning of the battle of Salamis, the cause of Grecian 
independence must have appeared to an impartial spectator 
almost desperate, we cannot wonder that Gelo should take 
precautions for preventing the onward progress of the Persians 
towards Sicily, which was already sufficiently imperilled by its 
formidable enemies in Africa. The defeat of the Persians at 
Salamis and of the Carthaginians at Himera cleared away 
suddenly and unexpectedly the terrific cloud from Greece as 
well as from Sicily, and left a sky comparatively brilliant with 
prosperous hopes. 

To the victorious army of Gelo, there was abundant plunder 
for recompense as well as distribution. Among the most 
valuable part of the plunder were the numerous prisoners taken, 
who were divided among the cities in proportion to the number 
of troops furnished by each. Of course the largest shares must 
have fallen to Syracuse and Agrigentum j, while the number 
acquired by the latter was still further increased by the separate 
capture of those prisoners who had dispersed throughout the 
mountains in and near the Agrigentine territory. All the 
Sicilian cities allied with or dependent on Gelo, but especially 
the two last-mentioned, were thus put in possession of a number 
of slaves as public property, who were kept in chains to work,® 
and were either employed on public undertakings for defence, 
ornament, and religious solemnity — or let out to private masters 
so as to afford a revenue to the state. So great was the total 
of these public slaves at Agrigentum, that though many were 
employed on state-works, which elevated the city to signal 
grandeur during the flourishing period of seventy years which in- 
tervened between the recent battle and its subsequent capture by 
the Carthaginians — ^there nevertheless remained great numbers 
to be let out to private individuals, some of whom had no less 
than five hundred slaves respectively in their employment.® 

' ^ Herodol. vii. 163-165 ; compare Diodor. xi. a6 ; Ephorus, Fmgm. 
Ill, Didot. 

^ Diodor, xi, 25, at Si irifAcu i!i wiSas Ko/riffriiireai robs StcufeBipras 
alxuxtXjiravs, Kat Srudtrta r&v Sfyai) roiruy i»s(rKsia(oy. 

For analogous instances of captives taken in war being employed in 
public works by the captors, and labouring in diains, see the cases of Tegea 
and Samos in Herodot, i 66 ; iii. 39. 

* Diodor. xi. 25. Respecting slaves belonging to the public, and let out ' 
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The peace which now ensued left Gelo master of Syracuse 
and Gela, with the Chalkidic Greek towns on the east of the 
island ; while Thero governed in Agrigentum, ^ and his son 
Thrasydseus in Hiniera. In power as well as in reputation, 
Gelo was unquestionably the chief person in the island ; more- 
over he was connected by marriage, and lived on terms of 
uninterrupted friendship, with Thfiro. His conduct, both at 
Syracuse and towards the cities dependent upon him, was mild 
and conciliating. But his subsequent career was very short : 
he died of a dropsical complaint not much more than a year 
after the battle of Himera, while the glories of that day were 
fresh in every one’s recollection. As the Syracusan law 
rigorously interdicted expensive funerals, Gelo had commanded 
that his own obsequies should be conducted in strict conformity 
to the law ; nevertheless the zeal of his successor as well as the 
attachment of the people disobeyed these commands. The 
great mass of citizens followed his funeral procession from the 
city to the estate of his wife, fifteen miles distant : nine massive 
towers were erected to distinguish the spot ; and the solemnities 
of heroic worship were rendered to him. The respectful 
recollections of the conqueror of Himera never afterwards died 
out among the Syracusan people, though his tomb was defaced 
first by the Carthaginians, and afterwards by the despot 
AgathoklSs.^ And when we recollect the destructive effects 
caused by the subsequent Carthaginian invasions, we shall be 
sensible how great was the debt of gratitude owing to Gelo by 
his contemporaries. 

It was not merely as conqueror of Himera, but as a sort of 
second founder of Syracuse," that Gelo was thus solemnly 
worshipped. The size, the strength, and the population, of the 
town were all greatly increased under him. Besides the 
number of the new inhabitants which he brought from Gela, 
the Hybltean Megara, and the Sicilian Euboea, we are informed 
that he also inscribed on the roll of citizens no less than 10,000 
mercenary soldiers. It will moreover appear that these new- 
made citizens were in possession of the islet of Orlygia ® — the 
interior stronghold of Syracuse. It has already been stated 
that Ortygia was the original settlement, and that the city did 
not overstep the boundaries of the islet before the enlargements 

for hire to individual employeis, compare the large finanplal project 
conceived hy Xenophon, De Vectlgalibus, capp. 3 and 4. 

^ Diodor. xi. 38, 67 1 Plutarch, Tiinoleon, c. 29 ; Aristotle, 

^o^l'rIfa ; Pragm. p. lo6, ed. Neumann. 

* Diodor. xi. 49. s Diodor. xi. 72, 73. 
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of Gelo. We do not know by what arrangements Gelo 
provided new lands for so large a number of new-comers : but 
when we come to notice the antipathy with which these latter 
were regarded by the remaining citizens, we shall be inclined 
to believe that the old citizens had been dispossessed and 
degraded. 

Gelo left a son in tender years, but his power passed, by his 
own direction, to two of his brothers, Polyzfelus and Hiero j the 
former of whom married the mdow of the deceased prince, and 
was named, according to his testamentary directions, com- 
mander of the military force — while Hiero was intended to 
enjoy the government of the city. Whatever may have been 
the wishes of Gelo, however, the real power fell to Hiero ; a 
man of energy and determination, and munificent as a patron 
of contemporary poets, Pindar, Simonidfes, Bacchylidfis, Epi- 
charmus, ^schylus, and others ; but the victim of a painful 
internal complaint — ^jealous in his temper — cruel, and rapacious 
in his government 1 — and noted as an organiser of that 
systematic espionage which broke up all freedom of speech 
among his subjects. Especially jealous of his brother Polyzelus, 
who was very popular in the city, he despatched him on a 
military expedition against the Krotoniates, with a view of 
indirectly accomplishing his destruction. But Polyzfilus, aware 
of the snare, fled to Agrigentum, and sought protection from 
his brother-in-law the despot Thfiro; from whom Hiero 
redemanded him, and on receiving a refusal, prepared to 
enforce the demand by arms. He had already advanced on 
his march as far as the river Gela, but no actual battle 
appears to have taken place. It is interesting to hear that 
SimonidSs the poet, esteemed and rewarded by both these 
princes, was the mediator of peace between them.® 

The temporary breach, and sudden reconciliation, between 
these two powerful despots, proved the cause of sorrow and ruin 
at Himera. That city, under the dominion of the Agrigentine 
Thfiro, was administered by his son Thrasydteus — a youth 
whose oppressive conduct speedily excited the strongest 
antipathy. The Himeneans, knowing that they had httle 
chance of redress from Th6ro against his son, took advantage 
of the quarrel between him and Hiero to make propositions to 

^ Diodor. xi. 67 ; ArisloteU FolUic. v, 9, 3. In spile of the compliments 
directly paid by Pindar to Hiero {•xpnbs iurrois, 06 ^6oviai> iyaSolt, ^elyois 
Se eauiiturris irar^p, Pyth. iii. 71=125), his indirect admonitions and hints 
sufficiently attest the real character (see Dissen ad Pindar. Pyth, i. and iL 
p. 161-182). 

® Diodor. xi. 48 ; Schol. Pindar, Olymp. ii. 29. 
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the latter, and to entreat his aid for the expulsion of Thrasydaeus, 
tendering themselves as subjects of Syracuse. It appears that 
Kapys and HippokratSs, cousins of Thfiro, but at variance with 
him, and also candidates for the protection of Hiero, were con- 
cerned in this scheme for detaching Himera from the dominion 
of Thfiro. But so soon as peace had been concluded, Hiero 
betrayed to Thfiro both the schemes and the malcontents at 
Himera. We seem to make out that Kapys and Hippokratfis 
collected some forces to resist Th6ro, but were defeated by him 
at the river Himera : ^ his victory was followed up by seizing 
and putting to death a large number of Hiraerman citizens. 
So great was the number slain, coupled with the loss of others 
who fled for fear of being slain, that the population of the city 
was sensibly and inconveniently diminished. Th6ro invited 
and enrolled a large addition of new citizens, chiefly of Dorian 
blood.® 

The power of Hiero, now reconciled both with ThSro and 
with his brother Polyzfelus, is marked by several circumstances 
as noway inferior to that of Gelo, and probably the greatest, 
not merely in Sicily, but throughout the Grecian world. The 
citizens of the distant city of Curose, on the coast of Italy, 
harassed by Carthaginian and Tyrrhenian fleets entreated his 
aid, and received from him a squadron which defeated and 
drove off their enemies •.* he even settled a Syracusan colony 
in the neighbouring island of Pithekusa. Anoxilaus, despot of 
Rhegium and Messflne, had attacked, and might probably have 
overpowered, his neighbours the Epizephyrian Lokrians ; but 
the menaces of Hiero, invoked by the Lokrians, and conveyed 
by the envoy Chromius, compelled him to desist.* Those 
heroic honours, which in Greece belonged to the OEkist of a 
new city, were yet wanting to him. He procured them by the 

* Schol. ad Pindar. Olymp. ii. 173. For the few facts which can be 
made out respecting the family and genealogy of Thfiro, see Goller, De Situ 
et Urigine Syracusarum, ch. vii. p. 19-22. The Scholiasts of Pindar are 
occasionally useful in explaining the brief historical allusions of the poet ; 
but they seem to have had very few trustworthy materials before them for 
so doing, 

® Diodor. xi. 48, 49. 

® The brazen helmet, discovered near the site of Olympia with the name 
of Hiero and the victory at Cumee inscribed on it, yet remains as an 
interesting relic to commemorate this event; it was amoiw the olferings 
presented by Hiero to the Olympic Zeus: see Boeckh, Oji-p, Inscriptt. 
Greec. Ho. 16, part i. p. 34. 

* Diodor. xi. 51 ; Pmdar, i, 74 (= 140) ; ii. 17 (= 35) with the Scholia. } 
Epicharmus, Fragment, p. 19, ed. ICrusemann ; Schol, Pindar. Pylli, i. 98 j 
Strabo, V, p, 247. 
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foundation of the new city of ^tna,^ on the site and in the 
place of Katana, the inhabitante of which he expelled, as well as 
those of Naxoa While these Naxians and Ivatanasans were 
directed to take up their abode at Leontiiii along with the 
existing inhabitants, Hiero planted 10,000 new inhabitants in 
his adopted city of ^tna ; 5000 of them from Syracuse and 
Gela — with an equal number from Peloponnesus. They served 
as an auxiliary force, ready to be called forth in the event 
of discontents at Syracuse, as we shall see by the history of 
his successor: he gave them not only the territory which 
had before belonged to Katana, but also a large addition 
besides, chiefly at the expense of the neighbouring Sikel tribes. 
His son DeinomenSs, and his friend and confidant Chromius, 
enrolled as an iEtnaean, became joint administrators of the city, 
whose religious and social customs were assimilated to the 
Dorian model. ^ Pindar dreams of future relations between the 
despot and citizens of JBtna, analogous to those between king 
and citizens at Sparta. Both Hiero and Chromius were 
proclaimed as .^tnseans at the Pythian and Nemean games, 
when their chariots gained victories; on which occasion the 
assembled crowd heard for the first time of the new Hellenic 
city of ^tna. We see, by the compliments of Pindar,® that 
Hiero was vain of his new title of founder. But we must 
remark that it was procured, not, as in most cases, by planting 
Greeks on a spot previously barbarous, but by the disposses- 
sion and impoverishment of other Grecian citizens, who seem to 
have given no ground of offence. Both in Gelo and Hiero we 
see the first exhibition of that propensity to violent and 
wholesale transplantation of inhabitants from one seat to 
another, which was not uncommon among Assyrian and 
Persian despots, and which was exhibited on a still larger scale 

^ ‘lipmi olititrriit Avrt rvpdpvov fiov\infrot tlpai, Ka/rdiniv 
AirPTiv /ttravouar* ri/y iaur^y oIkutt^ip vpoirayoptiaas (Schol. 
ad Findar. Nem. i. l). 

Compara the subsequent case of the foundation of Thurii, among the 
citizens of which violent disputes arose, in determining who should be 
recognised as CEkist of the place. On referring to the oracle, Apollo 
directed them to commemorate Mtnsilf ea CEkist (Diodor. xii. 35). 

® Chtomins hthpovos rrit MtPtis (Schol. Find. Nem. ix. l). About the 
Dorian institutions of jEina, &c., Pindar, Fyth. i. 60-71. 

Deinomen£s survived his father, and commemorated the Olympic 
victories of the latter by costly offerings at Olympia (Fausan. vi. 13, i). 

• Kndar; Pyth. i. 60(=II7); iii. 69 (=iai). Pindar, ap. Strabo. vL 
p, 269. Compare Nemea, is. 1-30, addressed to Chromius. Hiero is' 
proclaimed in some odes as a Syracusan : but Syracuse and the 
newly-founded AStna are intimately joined ton-ether: see Nemea, i. ittif. 
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by the successors of Alexander the Great in their numerous 
new-built cities. 

Anaxilaus of Rhegium died shortly after that message of 
Hiero which had compelled him to spare the Lokrians. Such 
was the esteem entertained for his memory, and so efficient the 
government of Mikythus, a manumitted slave whom he con- 
stituted regent, that Rhegium and MessenS were preserved for 
his children, yet minors.^ But a still more important change 
in Sicily was caused by the death of the Agrigentine Th6ro, 
which took place seemingly about 472 b.c. This prince, a 
partner with Gelo in the great victory over the Carthaginians, 
left a reputation of good government as well as ability among 
the Agrigentines, which we find perpetuated in the laureat strains 
of Pindar : and his memory doubtless became still further 
endeared from comparison with his son and successor. 
Thrasydreus, now master both of Himera and Agrigentum, 
displayed on a larger scale the same oppressive and sanguinary 
dispositions which had before provoked rebellion at the former 
city. Feeling himself detested by his subjects, he enlarged the 
military force which had been lelt by his father, and engaged 
so many new mercenaries, that he became master of a force 
of 20,000 men, horse and foot. And in his own territory, 
perhaps, he might long have trodden with impunity in the 
footsteps of Phalaris, had he not imprudently provoked his 
more powerful neighbour Hiero. In an obstinate and murder- 
ous battle betw'een these two princes, 2000 men were slain 
on the side of the Syracusans, and 4000 on that of the 
Agrigentines : an immense slaughter, considering that it mostly 
fell upon the Greeks in the two armies, and not upon the non- 
Hellenic mercenaries.® But the defeat of Thrasydaeus was 
so complete, that he was compelled to flee not only from 
Agrigentum, but from Sicily : he retired to Megara in Greece 
Proper, where he was condemned to death and perished.® The 
Agrigentines, thus happily released from their oppressor, sued 
for and obtained peace from Hiero. They are said to have 
established a democratical government, but we learn that Hiero 
sent many citizens into banishment from Agrigentum and 


^ Tustin. iv. 2. 

® So I conceive the words of Diodoms are to be understood — irXairrot 
rtiv napaTo^aiilyuv ‘EM^vav irpbr*EXX?)»'Br ftrsirov (Diodor. xi. S3I. 

* Diodor. xi. 53. Inti Sayirov KarayvuerBAt ireXsiTiiaev, This is a 
remarkable specimen of the feeling in a foreign city towards an oppressive 
ripavros. The Megarians of Greece Proper were much connected with 
Sicily, through the Ilyblman Merara, as well as Sellutis. 
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Himera, as well as from Gela,* •* nor can we doubt that all the 
three were numbered among his subject cities. The moment 
of freedom only commenced for them when the Gelonian 
dynasty shared the fate of the Theronian. 

The victory over Thrasydteus rendered Hiero more com- 
pletely master of Sicily than his brother Gelo had been before 
him. The last act which we hear of him, is, his interference 
on behalf of his brothers-in-law,® the sons of Anaxilaus of 
Rhegium, who were now of age to govern. He encouraged 
them to prefer, and probably showed himself ready to enforce 
their claim against Mikythus, who had administered Rhegium 
since the death of Anaxilaus, for the property as well as the 
sceptre. Mikythus complied readily with the demand, render- 
ing an account so exact and faithful, that the sons of Anaxilaus 
themselves entreated him to remain and govern — or more 
probably to lend his aid to their government. This request he 
was wise enough to refuse : he removed his own property and 
retired to Tegea in Arcadia. Hiero died shortly afterwards, of 
the complaint under which he had so long suffered, after a 
reign of ten years.® 

On the death of Hiero, the succession was disputed between 
his brother Thrasybulus, and his nephew the youthful son of 
Gelo, so that the partisans of the family became thus divided. 
Thrasybulus, surrounding his nephew with temptations to 
luxurious pleasure, contrived to put him indirectly aside, and 
thus to seize the government for himself.^ This family division 
— a curse often resting upon the blood-relations of Grecian 
despots, and leading to the greatest atrocities ® — coupled with 

* Diodor. xi. 76. Ol kot 4 •rijK 'Upayos Bwairrelay (larmertaKires ix rav 

IStuy TT^Xew' — Toiray !’ fttraV Kol 'AKpayayrtyoi xal 'Ifiepaloi, 

® Hiero had married the daughter of Ana.'cilau'i, hut he seems also to 
have had two other wives — the sister or cousin of ThSro, and the danghlec 
of a Syracusan named Nikoklfis: this last was the mother of bis son. 
Deinonienfis (Schol. Pindar. Pvth. i. 112). 

We read of Kleophron son of Anaxilans, governing Mess^nS daring his 
father’s life-time : probably this young man must liave died, otWwise 
Mikythus would not have succeeded (Schol. Pindar, Pyth. ii. 34), 

* Diodor. xi. 66. _ 

•* Arlstotel. Politic, v. 8, 19. Diodorus does not mention the son of 
Gelo. 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, App._ chap. 10, p. 264 sea.) has 
discussed all the main points connected with Syracusan and Sicilian 
chronology. 

° Xenophon, Hiero, iii. 8. Ei ralyyy Uihtis Kterayoety, e 6 p^ms /th rois 
itulras Ml roirav fuiKurra tpiKovpiivovs, rois Si Tvpilyyovs rroXXois /tiv 
wbTSos iavr&y Aireterot'i/Kdras, iroAXois S’ firri nalday airois iira\aK^rtis, 
iroXXois Sf dSsX^ois iy rupayniffty dA.XtjXo^dr'ovs yeytyrifiiyovs, sroXXois Si 
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the conduct of Thrasybulus himself, caused the downfall of the 
mighty Gelonian dynasty. The bad qualities of Hiero were 
now seen greatly exaggerated, but without his accompanying 
energy, in Thrasybulus ; who put to death many citizens, and 
banished still more, for the purpose of seizing their property, 
until at length he provoked among the Syracusans intense and 
universal hatred, shared even by many of the old Gelonian 
partisans. Though he tried to strengthen himself by increasing 
his mercenary force, he could not prevent a general revolt from 
breaking out among the Syracusan population. By summoning 
those cities which Hicro had planted in his new city of JUtoB,, 
as well as various troops from his dependent allies, he found 
himself at the head of 15,000 men, and master of the inner 
cityj that is, the islet of Ortygia, which was the primitive 
settlement of Syracuse, and was not only distinct and defensible 
in itself, but also contained the docks, the shipping, and 
command of the harbour. The revolted people on their side 
were masters of the outer city, better known under its later 
name of Achradina, which lay on the adjacent mainland of 
Sicily, was sun-ounded by a separate wall of its own, and was 
divided from Ortygia by an intervening space of low ground 
used for burials.^ Though superior in number, yet being no 

KbI £irb TumiKul' tux iavr&y rupivvovs ttetpiaptiivovs, ltd iirh iraipuy yt 
TUX ni\urra SaKoiwav ^lAoix clxac compare IsokiatSs, De Pace, Orat. 
viii. p. 182, § 138. 

So also Tacitus (Hist. v. 9) respecting the native kings of Jadma, after 
the expulsion of the Syrian dynasty — “ Sibl ipsl_ reges imposuere 1 qui, 
mobilitate vulgi expulsi, resumptd per arma dominntione, fugas civium, 
urbium eversiones,— con/ugufa, farmtum, neces-~aliaqtit soHta 
reMus aun," &c, 

^ Respecting the topography of Syracuse at the time of these disturbances, 
immediately preceding and following the fall of the Gelonian dynasty — my 
statements in the present edition will be found somewhat modiW as 
compared with the first. In describing the siege of the city by the 
Athenian army under Nildas, I found it necessary to study the local details 
of Thucydides with great minuteness, besides consulting ftller modem 
authorities. The conclusions which I have formed will be found stated, — 
partly in the early part of chapter Ifac-^rut chiefly in a separate dissertation 
annexed as an Appendix at the end of vol. vii, , and illustrated by two plans. 
To the latter Dissertation with its Plans, I request the reader to refer. 

Diodoius here states (xi. 67, 68), that Thrasybulus was master both of 
the Island (Ortj^a) and Achradina, while the revolted Syracusans held 
the rest of the city, of which Ityk8 or Tych8 was a part. He evidently 
conceives Syracuse as having comprised, in 463 B.C., substantially the same 
great space and the same number of four quarters or portions, as it after- 
wards came to contain firom the time of the despot Dionysius down to the 
Roman empire, and as it is set forth in the description of Geero (Orat. in 
Verr. iv. 53, 118-120) enumerating the four quarters Ortygia, Achradina, 
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match in military eiSciency for the forces of Thrasybulus, they 
were obliged to invoke aid from the other cities in Sicily, as 
well as from the Sikel tribes — ^proclaiming the Gelonian dynasty 
as the common enemy of freedom in the island, and holding 
out universal independence as the reward of victory. It was 
fortunate for them that there was no brother-despot like the 
powerful Thfiro to espouse the cause of Thrasybulus. Gela, 
Agrigentum, Selinus, Himera, and even the Sikel tribes, all 
responded to the call with alacrity, so that a large force, both 
military and naval, came to reinforce the Syracusans ; and 
Thrasybulus, being totally defeated, first in a naval action, next 
on land, was obliged to shut himself up in Ortygia, where he 
soon found his situation hopeless. He accordingly opened a 
negotiation with his opponents, which ended in his abdication 
and retirement to Lokri, while the mercenary troops whom he 
had brought together were also permitted to depart unmolested.^ 
The expelled Thrasybulus afterwards lived and died as a private 
citizen at Lokri — ^a very different fate from that which had 
befallen Thrasydaeus (son of Thfiro) at Megara, though both 
seem to have given the same provocation. 

Thus fell the powerful Geloraan dynasty at Syracuse, after a 
continuance of eighteen years.** Its fall was nothing less than 
an extensive revolution throughout Sicily. Among the various 
cities of the island there had grown up many petty despots, 
each with his separate mercenary force ; acting as the instru- 
ments, and relying on the protection, of the great despot at 

lychd, and Neapolis. I believe this to be a mistake. I take the general 
conception of the topcgropby of Syracuse given by Thuoydidfe in 415 B.c, 
os representing in the main what it had been fifty years before. Thucy- 
dides (vi. 3) mentions only the Inner City, which was in the Islet of 
Ortygia W v and the Outer City (4 irdxu {/ tia). This latter 

was ^erwards known hy the name of Acbradino, though that name does 
not occur in Thucydidds. Diodorus expressly mentions that both Ortygia 
and Achradina baa each separate fortifications (xi. 73). 

In these disputes connected with the fall of the Gelonian dynasty, I 
conceive Thrasybulus to have held possession of Ortygia, which was at all 
times the inner stronghold and the most valuable portion of Syracuse ; 
insomuch that under the Roman dominion, Marccllns prohibited any 
native Syracusan from dwelling in it ^Cicero cont Verr. v, 32-84, 38, 
98}. The enemies of Thro^bulus, on the contrary, I conceive to hare 
occupied Achradina, 

There is no doubt that this bisection of Syracuse into two separate 
fortifications must have afforded great additional fadiity for civil dispute, if 
there were any causes abroad tending to foment Itt conformably to a 
remark of Aristotle (Polit v, 2, 12), which the philosopher illustrates by 
reference to Kolophdn and Notium, as well as to the insular and continental 
portions of Klazomense. 

1 Diodor, ix. 6J, 68, • Aristotel. Politic, v. 8, 23, 
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Syracuse. All these were now expelled, and governments more 
or less democratical were established everywhere.^ The sons 
of Anaxilaus maintained themselves a little longer at Rhegium 
and MessSnS, but the citizens of these two towns at length 
followed the general example, compelled them to retire,® and 
began their sera of freedom. 

But though the Sicilian despots had thus been expelled, the 
free governments established in their place were exposed at 
first to much diflSculty and collision. It has been already 
mentioned that Gelo, Hiero, Thfero, Thrasydreus, Thrasybulus, 
&c., had all condemned many citizens to exile with confiscation 
of property; and had planted on the soil new citizens and 
mercenaries, in numbers no less considerable. To what race 
these mercenaries belonged, we are not told : it is probable 
that they were only in part Greeks. Such violent mutations, 
both of persons and property, could not occur without raising 
bitter conflicts, of interest as well as of feeling, between the old, 
the new, and the dispossessed proprietors, as soon as the iron 
hand of compression was removed. This source of angry 
dissension was common to all the Sicilian cities, but in none 
did it flow more profusely than in Syracuse. In that city, the 
new mercenaries last introduced by Thrasybulus, had retired at 
the same time with him, many of them to the Hieronian city 
of .iEtna, from whence they had been brought. But there yet 
remained the more numerous body introduced principally by 
Gelo, partly also by Hiero j the former alone having enrolled 
10,000, of whom more than 7000 yet remained. What part 
these Gelonian citizens had taken in the late revolution, we do 
not find distinctly stated : they seem not to have supported 
Thrasybulus as a body, and probably many of them took part 
against him. 

After the revolution had been accomplished, a public 
assembly of the Syracusans was convened, in which the first 
resolution was, to provide for the religious commemoration of 
the event, by erecting a colossal statue of Zeus Eleutherius, and 
by celebrating an annual festival to be called the Eleutheria, 
with solemn matches and sacrifices. They next proceeded to 
determine the political constitution, and such was the predomi-' 
nant reaction, doubtless aggravated by the returned exiles, of 
hatred and fear against the expelled dynasty — that the whole 
body of new citizens, who had been domiciliated under Gelo 
and Hiero, were dedared ineligible to magistracy or honour. 
This harsh and' sweeping disqudification, falling at once upon 
^ Diodor. xi. 68. ® Diodor. xi. 76. 
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a numerous minority, naturally provoked renewed irritation and 
civil war. The Gelonian citizens, the most warlike individuals 
in the state, and occupying, as favoured partisans of the 
previous dynasty, the inner socUon of Syracuse ^ — Ortygia — 
placed themselves in open revolt ; while the general mass of 
citizens, masters of the outer city, were not strong enough to 
assail with success this defensible position.® But they contrived 
to block it up nearly altogether, and to intercept both its 
supplies and its communication with the country, by means of 
a new fortification carried out from the outer city towards the 
Great Harbour, and stretching between Ortygia and Epipolaj. 
The garrison within could thus only obtain supplies at the cost 
of perpetual conflicts. This disastrous internal war continued 
for some months, with many partial engagements both by land 
and sea : whereby the general body of citizens became accus- 
tomed to arms, while a chosen regiment of 600 trained volun- 
teers acquired especial efficiency. Unable to maintain them- 
selves longer, the Gelonians were forced to hazard a general 
battle, which, after an obstinate struggle, terminated in their 
complete defeat. The chosen band of 600, who had eminently 

^ Aristotle (Politic, v. 3, li) mentions, as one of his illustrations of the 
mischief of receiving new citizens, that the Syracusans, after the Gelonian 
dynasty, admitted the foreign mercenaties to dlizenship, and from hence 
came to sedition and armed conflict. But the incident cannot fairly be 
quoted in illustration of that principle which he brings it to support. The 
mercenaries, so long as the dynasty lasted, had been the first citizens In 
the community : after its overthrow, they became the inferior, and were 
rendered inadmissible to honours. It is hardly matter of surprise that so 
great a change of position e-vcited them to rebel : but this is not a case 
properly admicible to prove the difficulty of adjusting matters with 
new-coming citizens. 

After the expulsion of Agalhokles from Syracuse, nearly two centuries 
after these events, the same quarrel and sedition was renewed, by the 
exdusion of his mercenaries from magistracy and posts of honour (Diodor. 
xxi. Frngm. p. 282), 

®, Dludor. xi. 73. Of Si Svpaxoiinoi iriKtv iiartir6vTt! tls Tapte)^p, rit 
koirrSv rfir irdAecus Kirtaxov, icol rh vphs rir ’Ejrnro\ij rerpaiifiivov odrfir 
iirersfxurav, krI ttoAxIii' lur^Ketav latnots KaTWiaianav eiBb yip rrjs ittl 
riiP )(apai> ifSSou robs h^tim)ic6Tas tlpyop ml raxb taP ittiTtfieiup 

iiroh\<rap ixopttv, 

Diodorus here repeats the same misconception as I have noticed in a 
previous note. He supposes that the Gelonians were in possession both of 
Ortygia and of Achradina, whereas they were only in possession of the 
former, as Thra^bulus had been in the former contest. 

The opposing parly were in possession of the outer city or Achradina : 
and it would he easy for them, by throwing out a forlification between 
EpipolR and the Great Harbour, to straiten the communication of Ortygia 
with the country around; as may be seen by referring to the Plans of 
Syracuse at the end of vol, vii. 
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contributed to this victory, received from their fellow-citizens a 
crown of honour, and a reward of one mina per head.^ 

The meagre annals, wherein these interesting events are 
indicated rather than described, tell us scarcely anything of the 
political arrangements which resulted from so important a 
victory. Probably many of the Gelonians were expelled : but 
we may assume as certain, that they were deprived of the 
dangerous privilege of a separate residence in the inner 
stronghold or islet Ortygia.® 

Meanwhile the rest of Sicily had experienced disorders 
analogous in character to those of Syracuse. At Gela, at 
Agrigentum, at Himera, the reaction against the Gelonian 
dynasty had brought back in crowds the dispossessed exiles ; 
who, claiming restitution of their properties and influence, 
found their demands sustained by the population generally. 
The Katanreans, whom Hiero had driven from their own city 
to Leontini, in order that he might convert Katana into his 
own settlement ./Etna, assembled in arms and allied themselves 
with the Sikel prince Duketius, to reconquer their former home 
and to restore to the Sikels that which Hiero had taken from 
them for enlargement of the AJtntean territory. They were 
aided by the Syracusans, to whom the neighbourhood of tliese 
Hieronian partisans was dangerous : but they did not accom- 
plish their object until after a long contest and several battles 
with the ./Etnsaans. A convention was at length concluded, by 
which the latter evacuated Katana and were allowed to occupy 
the town and territory (seemingly Sikel) of Ennesia or Inessa, 
upon which they bestowed the name of ./Etna,® with monuments 
commemorating Hiero as the founder — while the tomb of the 
latter at Katana was demolished by the restored inhabitants. 

These conflicts, disturbing the peace of all Sicily, came to be 
so intolerable, that a general congress was held between the 
various cities to adjust them. It was determined by joint 
resolution to re-admit the exiles and to extrude the Gelonian 
settlers everywhere : but an establishment was provided for 
these latter in the territory of Mess6n6. It appears that the 
exiles received back their property, or at least an assignment of 
other lands in compensation for it The inhabitants of Gela 
were enabled to provide for their own exiles by re-establishing 

* Diodor. xi. 72, 73, 76. 

.® Diodorus, xiv. 7. 

* Diodorus, xi. 76 ; Strabo, vi. 268, Compare, as an analogous event, 
the destruction of the edifices erected in the market-place of Amphipolis, 
in honour of the Athenian Agnon the CEkist, after the revolt of that city 
from Athens (Thucyd. v. ii). 
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the city of Kamarina,^ which had been conquered from 
Syracuse by Hippokratfis despot of Gelo, but which Gelo, 
on transferring his abode to Syracuse, had made a portion of 
the Syracusan territory, conveying its inhabitants to the city of 
Syracuse. The Syracusans now renounced the possession of it 
— a cession to be e.’cplained probably by the fact, that among 
the new-comers transferred by Gelo to Syracuse, there were 
included not only the previous Kamarinteans, but also many 
who had before been citizens of Gela.® For these men, now 
obliged to quit Syracuse, it would be convenient to provide an 
abode at Kamarina, as well as for the other restored Geloan 
exiles j and we may further presume that this new city served 
as a receptacle for other homeless citizens from all parts of the 
island. It was consecrated by the Geloans as an independent 
city, with Dorian rites and customs : its lands were distributed 
anew, and among its settlers were men rich enough to send 
prize chariots to Peloponnesus, as well as to pay for odes of 
Pindar. The Olympic victories of the Kamarintean Psaumis 
secured for his new city an Hellenic celebrity, at a moment 
when it had hardly yet emerged from the hardships of an 
initiatory settlement.* 

Such was the great reactionary movement in Sicily against 
the high-handed violences of the previous despots. We are 
only enabled to follow it generally, but we see that all their 
transplantations and expulsions of inhabitants were reversed, and 
all their arrangements overthrown. In the correction of the 
past injustice, we cannot doubt that new injustice was in many 
cases committed, nor are we surprised to hear that at Syracuse 
many new enrolments of citizens took place without any rightful 
claim,* probably accompanied by grants of land. The reigning 
feeling at Syracuse would now be quite opposite to that of the 
days of Gelo, when the Demos or aggregate of small self-work- 
ing proprietors was considered as ** a troublesome yoke-fellow,” 
fit only to be sold into slavery for exportation. It is highly 
probable that the new table of citizens now prepared included 

* Biodor. xi. 76. Hfrh, Si ravra Ka^dpu'oi' juli' FiX^oi KarotiJiraivts 
ipX?®' «OT«KX,7jpi)i5xfl<r«y. 

See the note of Wesseling upon this passage. ' There can be little doubt 
that in Thucydides (vi. 5) the correction of KarqiKiirSi) ini (in place 

of M riSuvos) is correct 

* Herodot. vii. 155. 

’ See the fourth and fifth Olympic odes of Pindar, referred to Olympiad 
8a, or 453 B.C., about nine, years after the Geloans had re-established 
Kamarina. Thv viomov tSpar (Olymp. v. 9), an’ iitaxaftas is tpdos 
riySs t&noy Itaruy (Olymp. v. 14). 

* Biodor. xi. 86. iroX\3»' eixfi k«1 Sis trvx* mToKnoypa^iiiytty, 
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that class of men in larger number than ever, on principles 
analogous to the liberal enrolments of Kleisthen^s at Athens. 
In spite of all the confusion however with which this period of 
popular government opens, lasting for more than fifty years 
until the despotism of the elder Dionysius, we shall find it for 
the best and most prosperous portion of Sicilian history. We 
shall arrive at it in a subsequent chapter. 

Respecting the Grecian cities along the coast of Italy, during 
the period of the Gelonian dynasty, a few words will exhaust 
the whole of our knowledge. Rhegium, with its despots 
Anaxilaus and Mikythus, figures chiefly as a Sicilian city, and 
has been noticed as such in the stream of Sicilian politics. 
But it is also involved in the only event which has been 
preserved to us respecting this portion of the history of the 
Italian Greeks. It was about the year b.c. 473, that the 
Tafentines undertook an expedition against their non-Hellenic 
neighbours the lapygians, in hopes of conquering Hyria and 
the other towns belonging to them. Mikythus, despot of 
Rhegium, against the will of his citizens, despatched 3000 of 
them by constraint as auxiliaries to the Tarentines. But the 
expedition proved signally disastrous to both. 'I’he lapygians, 
to the number of 20,000 men, encountered the united Grecian 
forces in the field, and completely defeated them. The battle 
having taken place in a hostile comitry, it seems that the larger 
portion both of Rhegians and Tarentines perished, insomuch 
that Herodotus pronounces it to have been the greatest Hellenic 
slaughter within his knowledge.' Of the Tarentines slain a 
great proportion were opulent and substantial citizens, the loss 
of whom sensibly affected the government of the city; 
strengthening the Demos, and rendering the constitution more 
democratical. In what particulars the change consisted we do 
not know : the expression of Aristotle gives reason to suppose 
that even before this event the constitution had been popular.® 

* Heradot. vii. 170 ; Diodor. xi. 52. The latter asserts that the lapygian 
victors divided their forces, part of them pursuing the Rhegian fugitives, 
the rest pursuing the Tarentines. Those who followed the former were so 
■rapid in their movements, that they entered (he says) alone with the 
fugitives into the town of Rhegium, and even became masters of it. 

To say nothing of the fact, that Rhegium continues afterwards, as before, 
under the rule of Milcythus— we may remark that Diodorus must have 
formed to himself a strange idea of the ecography of southern Italy, to talk 
of pursuit and flight from lapypa to Jtneghim. 

* Aiistotel. Polit. v. 2, 8. Aristotle Tias another passage (vi, 3, 5) in 
which he comments on the government of Tarentum : and O. Mailer 
applies this second passage to illustrate the particular constitutional 
changes which were made after the lapygian disaster. I think this 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

FROM THE BATTLES OF PLAT^A AND MYKALE DOWN TO THE 
DEATHS OF THEMISTOKLES AND ARISTEIDES 

After having in the last chapter followed the repulse of the 
Carthaginians by the Sicilian Greeks, we now return to the 
central Greeks and the Persians — a case in which the triumph 
was yet more interesting to the cause of human improvement 
generally. 

The disproportion between the immense host assembled by 
Xerxes, and the little which he accomplished, naturally pro- 
vokes both a contempt for Persian force and an admiration for 
the comparative handful of men by whom they were so igno- 
miniously beaten. Both these sentiments are just, but both 
are often exaggerated beyond the point which attentive con- 
templation of the facts will justify. The Persian mode of 
making war (which we may liken to that of the modern Turks, ^ 
now that the period of their energetic fanaticism has passed 
away) was in a high degree disorderly and inefficient. The 
men indeed, individually taken, especially the native Persians, 
were not deficient in the qualities of soldiers, but their arms 
and their organisation were wretched — and their leaders yet 
worse. On the other hand, the Greeks, equal, if riot superior, 
in individual bravery; were incomparably superior in soldier-like 
order as well as in arms : but here too the leadership was 
defective, and the disunion a constant source of peril. Those 
who, like Plutarch (or rather the Pseudo-Plutarch) in his 
treatise on the Malignity of Herodotus, insist on acknow- 
ledging nothing but magnanimity and heroism in the proceed- 
ings of the Greeks throughout these critical years, are forced to 
deal harshly with the inestimable witness on whom our know- 
ledge of the facts depends. That witness intimates plainly 
that, in spite of the devoted courage displayed, not less by the 
vanquished at Thermopylae, than by the victors at Salamis, 
Greece owed her salvation chiefly to the imbecility, cowardice. 

Juxtaposition of the two passages unauthorised ; there is nothing at all to 
connect them together. See History of the Dorians, iii. 9, 14. 

1 Mr. Waddington’s Letters from Greece, describing the Greek revolu- 
tion of i8ai, will convey a good idea of the stupidity of Turkish warfare : 
compare also the second volume of the Memoirs of Baron de Tott, part iiL 
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and credulous rashness, of Xerxes.^ Had he indeed possessed 
either the personal energy of Cyrus, or the judgement of 
Artemisia, it may be doubted whether any excellence of 
management, or any intimacy of union, could have preserved 
the Greeks against so great a superiority of force. But it is 
certain that all their courage as soldiers in line would have been 
unavailing for that purpose, without a higher degree of general- 
ship, and a more hearty spirit of co-operation, than that wliich 
they actually manifested. 

One hundred and fifty years after this eventful period, we 
shall see the tables turned, and the united forces of Greece 
under Alexander of Macedon becoming invaders of Persia. 
We shall find that in Persia no improvement has taken place 
during this long interval — that the scheme of defence under 
Darius Codomannus labours under the same defects as that of 
attack under Xerxes — ^that there is the same blind and exclusive 
confidence in pitched battles with superior numbers 2 — that the 
advice of Mentor the Rhodian, and of Charidemus, is despised 
like that of Demaratus and Artemisia — ^that Daiius Codo- 
mannus, essentially of the same stamp as Xerxes, is hurried 
into the battle of Issus by the same ruinous temerity as that 
which threw away the Persian fleet at Salamis — and that the 
Persian native infantry (not the cavalry) even appear to have 
lost that individual gallantry which they displayed so con- 
spicuously at Platasa. But on the Grecian side, the improve- 
ment in every way is very great : the orderly courage of the 
soldier has been sustained and even augmented, while the 
generalship and power of military combination has reached a 
point unexampled in the previous history of mankind. Military 
science may be esteemed a sort of creation during this interval, 
and will be found to go through various stages — Demosthenes 
and Brasidas — the Cyreian army and Xenophon — Agesilaus — 
IphikratSs — Epaminondas — Philip of Macedon — ^Alexander : * 
for the Macedonian princes are borrowers of Greek tactics, 
though extending and applying them with a personal energy 
peculiar to themselves, and with advantages of position such as 
no Athenian or Spartan ever enjoyed. In this comparison 
between the invasion of Xerxes and that of Alexander, we con- 
trast the progressive spirit of Greece, serving as herald and 

* Thncyd. i. 69, iviffti/itvci /tal rhv pdpPapov aMv Ttpl atrip t 4 irXelw 
iripa\tpTa, &e , : compare Thncyd. vi 33. 

‘ Thnc^, i. 14a. ir\‘l)Sti riiv i/UiSlay i^ivoirres, &C. 

* See a temarkahle passage in the third Philippic of Demoslhends, e, 10, 
p. 121. 
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stimulus to the like spirit in Europe — with the stationary mind 
of Asia, occasionally roused by some splendid individual, but 
never appropriating to itself new social ideas or powers, either 
for war or for peace. 

It is out of the invasion of Xerxes that those new powers of 
combination, political as well as military, which lighten up 
Grecian history during the next century and more, take their 
rise. They are brought into agency through the altered position 
and character of the Athenians — improvers, to a certain extent, 
of military operations on land, but the great creators of marine 
tactics and manoeuvring in Greece — and the earliest of all 
Greeks who showed themselves capable of organising and 
directing the joint action of numerous allies and dependents : 
thus uniting the two distinctive qualities of the Homeric 
Agamemnon ^ — ability in command, with vigour in execution. 

In the general Hellenic confederacy, which had acted against 
Persia under the presidency of Sparta, Athens could hardly be 
said to occupy any ostensible rank above that of an ordinary 
member. The post of second dignity in the line at Platsea had 
indeed been adjudged to her, yet only after a contending claim 
from Tegea. But without any difference in ostensible rank, 
she was in the eye and feeling of Greece no longer the same 
power as before. She had suffered more, and at sea had cer- 
tainly done more, than all the other allies put together. Even 
on land at Platsea, her hoplites had manifested a combination 
of bravery, discipline, and efficiency against the formidable 
Persian cavalry, superior even to the Spartans. No Athenian 
officer had committed so perilous an act of disobedience as the 
Spartan Amompharetus. After the victory of Mykalfi, when 
the Peloponnesians all hastened home to enjoy their triumph, 
the Athenian forces did not shrink from prolonged service for 
the important object of clearing the Hellespont, thus standing 
forth as the willing and forward champions of the Asiatic 
Greeks against Persia. Besides these exploits of Athens 
collectively, the only two individuals, gifted with any talents for 
command, whom this momentous contest had thrown up, were 
both of them Athenians : first, Themistoklfis ; next, Aristeidfes. 
From the beginning to the end of the struggle, Athens had dis- 
played an unreserved Pan-Hellenic patriotism which had been 
most ungenerously requited by the Peloponnesians j who had 
kept within their Isthmian walls, and betrayed Attica twice to 
hostile ravage j the first time, perhaps, unavoidably — ^but the 

1 *jL^^6rtpWt / AYadZi; Kpwrtp6f ¥ 

fiom«i lUiidi ill 
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second time by a culpable neglect in postponing their outward 
march against Mardonius. And the Peloponnesians could not 
but feel, that while they had left Attica unprotected, they owed 
their own salvation at Salamis altogether to the dexterity of 
Themistoklgs and to the imposing Athenian naval force. 

Considering that the Peloponnesians had sustained little or 
no mischief by the invasion, while the Athenians had lost for 
the lime even their city and country, with a large proportion 
of their moveable property irrecoverably destroyed — we might 
naturally expect to find the former, if not lending their grateful 
and active aid to repair the damage in Attica, at least cordially 
welcoming the restoration of the ruined city by its former in- 
habitants. Instead of this, we find the same selfishness again 
prevalent among them. Ill-will and mistrust for the future, 
aggravated by an admiration which they could not help feeling, 
overlays all their gratitude and sympathy. 

The Athenians, on returning from Salamis after the battle 
of Platsea, found a desolate home to harbour them. Their 
country was laid waste, — their dty burnt or destroyed, so that 
there remained but a few houses standing, wherein the Persian 
officers had taken up their quarters — and their fortifications for 
the most part razed or overthrown. It was their first task to 
bring home their families and effects from the temporary places 
of shelter at Troezen, iEgina, and Salamis. After providing 
what was indispensably necessary for immediate wants, they 
began to rebuild their city and its fortifications on a scale of 
enlarged size in every direction.^ But as soon as they were 
seen to be employed on this indispensable work, without which 
neither political existence nor personal safety was practicable, 
the allies took the alarm, preferred complaints to Sparta, and 
urged her to arrest the work. In the front of these com- 
plainants probably stood the Aiginetons, as the old enemies of 
Athens, and as having most to apprehend from her might at 
sea. The Spartans, perfectly sympathising with the jealousy 
and uneasiness of their allies, were even disposed, from old as- 
sociation, to carry their dislike of fortifications still further, so 
that they would have been pleased to see all the other Grecian 
cities systematically defenceless like Sparta itself.® But while 
sending an embassy to Athens, to offer a friendly remonstrance 

* Thucyd. i. 89, 

* Thucyd. i, 90. tJi ftiv Ka\ oJro! fiSiov %v ipSvrei iieelvovt 

fiijSiva veT^os ^xoJ'ra, rh fil v\4oy tQv ^v/ijutlxuy 4^oTpuy6vrcoy /cat 
^ofioviifyoy rod re yauriKoS abrav rh t irply oix '’’V 

rhy UlTfirnhy trdKt/toy 'r<SKfica> ytyauivriy. 
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against the project of re-fortifying the city, they could not 
openly and peremptorily forbid the exercise of a right common 
to every autonomous community. Nor did they even venture, 
at a moment when the events of the past months were fresh in 
every one’s remembrance, to divulge their real jealousies as to 
the future. They affected to offer prudential reasons against 
the scheme, founded on the chance of a future Persian invasion ; 
in which case it would be a dangerous advantage for the 
invader to find any fortified city outside of Peloponnesus 
to further his operations, as Thebes had recently seconded 
Mardonius. They proposed to the Athenians therefore, not 
merely to desist from their own fortifications, but also to assist 
them in demolishing all fortifications of other cities beyond the 
limits of Peloponnesus — promising shelter within the Isthmus, 
in case of need, to all exposed parties. 

A statesman like ThemistoklSs was not likely to be imposed 
upon by this diplomacy : but he saw that the Spartans had the 
power of preventing the work if they chose, and that it could 
only be executed by the help of successful deceit. By his 
advice the Athenians dismissed the Spartan envoys, saying that 
they would themselves send to Sparta and explain their views. 
Accordingly ThemistoklSs himself was presently despatched 
thither, as one among three envoys instructed to enter into 
explanations with the Spartan authorities. But bis two col- 
leagues, Aristeidfis and Abronichus, by previous concert, were 
tardy in arriving — and he remained inactive at Sparta, making 
use of their absence as an excuse for not even demanding an 
audience, yet affecting surprise that their coming was so long 
delayed. But while Aristeidfis and Abronichus, the other two 
envoys, were thus studiously kept back, the whole population 
of Athens laboured unremittingly at the walls. Men, women 
and children, all tasked their strength to the utmost during this 
precious interval. Neither private houses, nor sacred edifices, 
were spared to furnish materials ; and such was their ardour in 
the enterprise, that before the three envoys were united at 
Sparta, the wall had already attained a height sufficient at least 
to attempt defence. Yet the interval had been long enough to 
provoke suspicion, even in the slow mind of the Spartans ; 
while the more watchful iEginetans srat them positive intelli- 
gence that the wall was rapidly advancing, 

Themistoklfis, on hearing this allegation, peremptorily denied 
the trutli of it j and the personal esteem entertained towards 
him was at that time so great, that his assurance^ obtained for 
* Thucyd. i. 91. fAv &eiuaroK\*i ivelSovro Sii fiKlav airad. 
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some time unqualified credit, until fresh messengers again 
raised suspicions in the minds of the Spartans. In reply to 
these, Themistokles urged the Ephors to send envoys of their 
own to Athens, and thus convince themselves of the state of 
the facts. They unsuspectingly acted upon his recommenda- 
tion, while he at the same time transmitted a private communi- 
cation to Athens, desiring that the envoys might not be suffered 
to depart until the safe return of himself and his colleagues, 
which he feared might be denied them when his trick came to 
be divulged. AristeidSs and Abronichus had now arrived — 
the wall was announced to be of a height at least above con- 
tempt — and Themistokles at once threw off the mask. He 
avowed the stratagem practised — told the Spartans that Athens 
was already fortified sufficiently to ensure the safety and free 
will of its inhabitants — and warned them that the hour of eon- 
straint was now past, the Athenians being in a eondition to 
define and vindicate for themselves their own rights and duties 
in reference to Sparta and the allies. He reminded them that 
the Athenians had always been found competent to judge for 
themselves, whether in joint consultation, or in any separate 
affair such as the momentous crisis of abandoning their city and 
taking to their ships. They had now, in the exercise of this 
self-judgement, resolved on fortifying their city, as a step indis- 
pensable to themselves and advantageous even to the allies 
generally. No equal or fair interchange of opinion could sub- 
sist, unless all the allies had equal means of defence : either all 
must be unfortified, or Athens must be fortified as well as the 
rest.^ 

Mortified as the Spartans were by a revelation which showed 
that they had not only been detected in a dishonest purpose, 
but completely outwitted — they were at the same time overawed 
by the decisive tone of Themistoklfis, whom they never after- 
wards forgave. To arrest beforehand erection of the walls, 
would have been practicable, though not perhaps without 
difficulty; to deal by force with the fact accomplished, was 
perilous in a high degree. Moreover the inestimable services 
just rendered by Athens became again predominant in their 
minds, so that sentiment and prudence for the time coincided. 
They affected therefore to accept the communication without 
maiufesting any offence, nor had they indeed put forward any 
pretence which required to be formally retracted. The envoys 

' Thucyd. i. 91. 06 Tip oX 6 v t* tlyai /lii iirh dmirdAou irapmrKturiy 
6 noHv rt Xcrov is ri Koishv fimiKsisaSai. *H vimas ody i/reixluTOvs 
XfXiyiu ^v/iiMXsXy, i) naX rdSe vo/d(ttv ipBus 
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on both sides returned home, and the Athenians completed 
their fortifications, without obstruction^' — ^yet not without 
murmurs on the part of the allies, who bitterly reproached 
Sparta afterwards for having let slip this golden opportunity of 
arresting the growth of the giant.* 

If the allies were apprehensive of Athens before, the mixture 
of audacity, invention, and deceit, whereby she had just eluded 
the hindrance opposed to her fortifications, was well calculated 
to aggravate their uneasiness. On the other hand, to the 
Athenians, the mere hint of intervention to debar them from 
that common right of self-defence which was exercised by every 
autonomous city except Sparta, must have appeared outrageous 
injustice — aggravated by the fact that it was brought upon 
them by their peculiar sufferings in the common cause, and by 
the very allies who without their devoted forwardness would 
now have been slaves of the Great King. And the intention 
of the allies to obstruct the fortifications must have been known 
to every soul in Athens, from the universal press of hands 
required to hun'y the work and escape interference j just as it 
was proclaimed to after-generations by the shapeless fragments 
and irregular structure of the wall, in which even sepulchral 
stones and inscribed columns were seen imbedded.® Assuredly 
the sentiment coimected with this work— -performed as it was 
alike by rich and poor, strong and weak — men, women, and 
children — must have been intense as well as equalising. All 
had endured the common miseries of exile, all had contributed 
to the victory, all were now sharing the same fatigue for the 
defence of their recovered city, in order to counterwork the 
ungenerous hindrance of their Peloponnesian allies. We must 
take notice of these stining circumstances, peculiar to the 
Athenians and acting upon a generation which had now been 


1 We are fortunate enough to possess this narrative, respecting the re- 
building of the walls of Athens, as recounted by Tluicydidls. It is the 
first incident which he relates, in that general sketch of events between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian war, which precedes his professed history 
(i. Sg-gs), Diodorus (xi. 39, 40), Plutarch (Themistoklfo, c. 19), and 
Cornelius Nepos (Themist. c. 6, 7) seem all to have followed Thucydides, 
though Plutarch also notices a statement of Theopompus, to the effect that 
Themistoklds accomplished his object by bribing the Ephors. This would 
not be improbable in itself— nor is it Incondstent with the narrative of 
Thucydidds | but the latter either had not beard or did not believe it. 

® 'ITiucyd. 1. 69. K«1 vflvJ* i/uis afvioi.fsays the Corinthian envoy ad- 
dressing the lAcedsemoninns), ri T« itpSroy livaVTss oirohr (the Athenians) 
vi)i< irdJt.iv /levi rd Krjtucii /eparOvot, ital tmtpoy vd paapi irrv<f<u T«fx% 

• Thucyd. i. 93. Cornelius Nepos (Themist. a 7) exaggerates this into 
a ronr^it. 
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nursed in democracy for a quarter of a century and had achieved 
unaided the victory of Marathon — ^if we would understand that 
still stronger burst of aggressive activity, persevering self-con- 
fidence, and aptitude as well as thirst for command — together 
with that still wider spread of democratical organisation — 
which marks their character during the age immediately 
following. 

The plan of the new fortification was projected on a scale 
not unworthy of the future grandeur of the city. Its circuit 
was sixty stadia or about seven miles, with the acropolis nearly 
in the centre : but the circuit of the previous walls is unknown, 
so that we are unable to measure the extent of that enlarge- 
ment which Thucydides testifies to have been carried out on 
every side. It included within tlie town the three bills of the 
Areop.agus, Puyx, and the Museum ; while on the south of the 
town it was carried for a space even on the southern bank of 
the Ilissus, thus also comprising the fountain Kallirhofi.i In 
spite of the excessive hurry in which it was raised, the structure 
was thoroughly solid and sufficient against evei7 external 
enemy : but there is reason to believe that its very large inner 
area was never filled with buildings. Empty spaces, for the 
temporary shelter of inhabitants driven in from the country with 
their property, were eminently useful to a Grecian city-com- 
munity; to none more useful than to the Athenians, w’hose 
principal strength lay in their fleet, and whose citizens habitually 
resided in large proportion in their separate demes throughout 
Attica. 

The first indispensable step in the renovation of Athens after 
her temporary extinction, was now happily accomplished : the 
city was made secure against external enemies. But Themi- 
stoklfis, to whom the Athenians owed the late successful 
stratagem, and whose influence must have been much strength- 
ened by its success, had conceived plans of a wider and more 
ambitious range. He had been the original adviser of the great 
maritime start taken by his countrymen, as well as of the 
powerful naval force which they had created during the last 
few years, and which had so recently proved their salvation. 
He saw in that force both fhe only chance of salvation for the 
future, in case the Persians should renew their attack by sea — 

^ For the dimensions and direction of the Themistoldean walls of Athens, 
see especially the excellent Treatise of Forchhammer — TopMraphie von 
Athen — published in the Kieler X-’hilotc^ische Studien. Kiel, l^i. 

The plan of Athens, prepared by Kiepert after his own researches and 
published among his recent maps, adopts for the most part the ideas of 
ForchI‘“nim(ai* to the coni'se of the 
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a contingency at that time seemingly probable — and boundless 
prospects of future ascendency over the Grecian coasts and 
islands. It was the great engine of defence, of offence, and of 
ambition. To continue this movement required much less 
foresight and genius than to begin it. Themistoklfis, the 
moment that the walls of the city had been finished, brought 
back the attention of his countrymen to those wooden walls 
which had served them as a refuge against the Persian monarch. 
He prevailed upon them to provide harbour-room at once safe 
and adequate, by the enlargement and fortification of the 
Peirajus. This again was only the prosecution of an enterprise 
previously begun; for he had already, while in office two or 
three years before,^ made his countrymen sensible that the open 
roadsted of Phalerum was thoroughly insecure, and had pre- 
vailed upon them to improve and employ in part the more 
spacious harbours of Peineus and Munychia — three natural 
basins, all capable of being closed and defended. Something 
had then been d one towards the enlargement of this port, though it 
had probably been subsequently ruined by the Persian invaders. 
But ThemistoklSs now resumed the scheme on a scale far 
grander than he could then have ventured to propose — a scale 

^ Tliucyd. i. 93. treitrf Si xal roO Heipai&s ri l^onrii i 0e/inrTo)c\^r 
oiKoSoiuXv WirfipKTo J’ airov vpiTtpov M rflj ialnu ipxSr, «*’■’ ^ymurby 
‘AStimlois vpl'). 

Upon whidi words the Scholiast observes (Kot' iyiaarby) — xard Tiva 
iytavrhy i\ytniiy tyiyero' vpi Si r&y MijSikSi' ilp{f @t/u(fToic\rls Iviaurhy 
tva. 

It seems hardly possible, having no fuller evidence to proceed upon, to 
determine to which of the preceding years ThucydidSs means to ref« this 
of ThemistoklSs. Mr. Fyncs Clinton, after discussing the opinions of 
iJodwell and Corslni (see Fasti llellenim, ad ann. 481 B.C. and Preface, p, 
XV.), inserts Themistoklds as Archon Eponymus in 481 B.C., the year before 
the invasion of Xerxes, and supposes the Peirteiis to have been ipmmenced 
in that year. This is not in itself improbable : but he cites the Scholiast 
as having asserted the same thing before him (Trpi ray UitSiKvy ^p(s 
eepnrroKk^s iytavriv 2 i'a),inwhicm I apprehend that he is not home out 
by the analogy of tiie language : iyutoriy &ci.in the accusative case denotes 
only the duration of the ipxli, not the position of the year (compare 
Thucyd. iii. 68). 

I do not feel certain that Thucydidds meant to designate Themistoklds 
as having been Archon Eponymus, or even as having been one of the nine 
Archons. He may have meant “ during the year when Themistokl6s was 
Stratfigus (or general),” and the explanation of the Scholiast, who employs 
the word ^tn 6 v, rather implies that he so Understood it. The Strat6gi 
were annual as well as tlie Archons. Now We know that ThemislokMs was 
one of tile generals in 480 B.a, and that he commanded in Thessaly, at 
Artemisium, and at Salamis. The Peirseus may have been begun in the 
early part of 480 B.C., when Xerxes was already on his march, or at least 

Snrd»»‘ 
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which demonstrates the vast auguries present to his mind 
respecting the destinies of Athens. 

Peirseus and Munychia, in his new plan, constituted a 
fortified space as large as the enlarged Athens, and with a wall 
far more elaborate and unassailable. The wall which sur- 
rounded them, sixty stadia in circuit,^ was intended by him to 
be so stupendous, both in height and thickness, as to render 
assault hopeless, and to enable the whole military population 
to act on shipboard, leaving only old men and boys as a 
garrison.* We may judge how vast his project was, when we 
learn that the wall, though in practice always found sufficient, 
was only carried up to half the height which he had contem- 
plated.® In respect to thickness however his ideas were exactly 
followed : two carts meeting one another brought stones which 
were laid together right and left on the outer side of each, and 
thus formed two primary parallel walls, between which the 
interior space (of course at least as broad as the joint breadth 
of the two carts) was filled up, “ not with rubble, in the usual 
manner of the Greeks, but constructed, throughout the whole 
thickness, of squared stones, cramped together with metal." * 
The result was a solid wall, probably not less than fourteen or 
fifteen feet thick, since it was intended to carry so very unusual 
a height. In the exhortations whereby be animated the people 
to this fatiguing and costly work, he laboured to impress upon 
them that Peirseus was of more value to them than Athens 
itself, and that it afforded a shelter into which, if their territory 
should be again overwhelmed by a superior land-force, they 
might securely retire, with full liberty of that maritime action 
in which they were a match for all the world.® We may even 
suspect that if Themistoklfis could have followed his own 
feelings, he would have altered the site of the city from Athens 
to Peirseus : the attachment of the people to their ancient and 
holy rock doubtless prevented any such proposition. Nor did 
he at that time, probably, contemplate the possibility of those 

1 Thucyd. ii. 13. “ Tlmcyd. i. 93, 

® Thucyd. i. 93. Se S<fios1j/tiirvfid\urrain\diTBiiaS SuyoeTra' ifiaiAero 
yhp rfi ntyiBti uaX trdxo d^'irrdrai rits rSv iroXc/iicm' apBpi- 

wap S« ipi/uCtp iKlyaP kbI tSp ixpaiordraP ipxiirsiy ri/p ipvKtudiP, robs S' 
iWovs is rbs Pavs iif$iicre<rBiu, 

* Thucyd, i. 93. The expressions are those of Colonel Leake, derived 
from inspection of the scanty remnant of these &maus walls still to he seen 
— Topography of Athens, ch. ix, p. 41 1 : see edit, p. 293, Germ, transL 
Compare Aristophan. Aves, iisy, about the breadth of the wall of Nephe- 
lokokkygia. 

" Thucyd. i. 93 (compare Cornel. Nepos, Themistok. 0. 6). rais poua'l 
wpbs Hwapras iffitirrucrSai. 
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long walls which in a few years afterwards consolidated the two 
cities into one. 

Forty-five years afterwards, at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, we shall hear from Perikl^Ss, who espoused and 
carried out the large ideas of Themistokles, this same language 
about the capacity of Athens to sustain a great power exclu- 
sively or chiefly upon maritime action. But the Athenian 
empire was then an established reality, whereas in the time of 
ThemistoklSs it was yet a dream, and his bold predictions, 
surpassed as they were by the future reality, mark that extra- 
ordinary power of practical divination which Thucydidfis so 
emphatically extols in him. And it proves the exuberant hope 
which had now passed into the temper of the Athenian people, 
when we find them, on the faith of these predictions, under- 
taking a new enterprise of so much toil and expense ; and that 
too when just returned from exile into a desolated country, at 
a moment of private distress and public impoverishment. 

However, Peirseus served other purposes besides its direct 
use as a dockyard for military marine. Its secure fortifications 
and the protection of the Athenian navy, were well-calculated 
to call back those metics or resident foreigners, who had been 
driven away by the invasion of Xerxes, and who might feel 
themselves insecure in returning unless some new and con- 
spicuous means of protection were exhibited. To invite them 
back, and to attract new residents of a similar description, 
Themistoklfis proposed to exempt them from the Metoikion or 
non-freeman’s annual tax ; ^ but this exemption can only have 
lasted for a time, and the great temptation for them to return 
must have consisted in the new securities and facilities for 
trade, which Athens, with her fortified ports and navy, now 
afforded. The presence of numerous metics was profitable to 
the Athenians, both privately and publicly. Much of the 
trading, professional, and handicraft businMS was in their 
hands : and the Athenian legislation, while it excluded them 
from the political franchise, was in other respects equitable 
and protective to them. In regard to trading pursuits, the 
metics had this advantage over the citizens — that they were 
less frequently carried away for foreign military service. The 
great increase of their numbers, from this period forward, while 
it tended materially to increase the value of property aJl 
throughout Attica, but especially in Peirseus and Athens, 
where they mostly resided, helps us to explain the extraordinary 
prosperity, together with the excellent cultivation, prevalent 
1 Piodor. xi, 4^. 
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throughout the country before the Peloponnesian war. The 
barley, vegetables, figs, and oil, produced in most parts of the 
territory — the charcoal prepared in the flourishing dome of 
Acharnae^ — and the fish obtained in abundance near the coast 
— all found opulent buyers and a constant demand from the 
augmenting town population. 

We are further told that Themistoklcs ^ prevailed on the 
Athenians to build every year twenty new ships of the line — 
so we may designate the trireme. Whether this number was 
always strictly adhered to, it is impossible to say : but to repair 
the sliips, as well as to keep up their numbers, was always 
regarded among the most indispensable obligations of the 
executive government. 

It does not appear that the Spartairs offered any opposition 
to the fortification of the Peirseus, though it was an enterprise 
greater, more novel, and more menacing, than that of Athens. 
But Diodorus tells us, probably enough, that Themistoklcs 
thought it necessary to send an embassy to Sparta,® intimating 
that his scheme was to provide a safe harbour for the collective 
navy of Greece, in the event of future Persian attack. 

VVorks on so vast a scale must have taken a considerable 
time, and absorbed much of the Athenian force : yet they did 
not prevent Athens from tending active aid towards the ex- 
pedition which, in the year after the battle of Plattea (u.c. 478), 
set sail for Asia under the Spartan Pausanias. Twenty ships 
from the various cities of Peloponnesus * were under his com- 
mand ! the Athenians alone furnished thirty, under the orders 

® See the lively picture of the Adiarnian demots in the comedy of 
AristophanOs so enlitlcd. 

Kespecling the advantages derived from the residence of metics and from 
foreign visitors, compare the observations oflsokrntes, more than a century 
after this period, Orat. iv. De Pace, p. 163, and Xenophon, De Vcctiga- 
libus, 0. iv. _ * Diodor. xi. 43. 

® Diodor. xi. 41, 42, 43. I mean, that the fact of such an embassy being 
sent to Sparta is probable enough — separating that fact from the preiirain- 
ary discussions which Diodorus describes as having preceded it in the 
assembly of Athens, and wliicU scoin unmeaning as well as incredible. His 
story — that Themistoklds told the assembly that he had conceived a sulieme 
of great moment to the state, but that it did not admit of being made 
public beforehand, upon which the assembly named Arisleidils and Xan- 
thippus to hear it confidentially and judge of it — seems to indicate that 
Diodorus had read the well-knosvn tale of the project of Themistoklfis to 
burn the Grecian fleet in the harbour of Pogasm, and that he jumbled it in 
his memory with this other project for enlarging and fortifying the Peiroeus. 

* Thucyd. i. 94 ; Plutarch, Aristeidfis, c. 23. Diodonis (xi. 44) says that 
the Peloponnesian ships were fifty in number ; his statement is not to be 
accepted, in opposition to Xhuevdidd-s. 
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of Aristeides and Kimon : other triremes also came from the 
Ionian and insular allies. They first sailed to Cyprus, in 
which island they liberated most of the Grecian cities from 
the Persian government. Next they turned to the Bosphorus 
of Thrace, and undertook the siege of Byzantium, which, like 
Sestus in the Chersonese, was a post of great moment as well 
as of great strength — occupied by a considerable Persian force, 
with several leading Persians and even kinsmen of the monarch. 
The place was captured, ^ seemingly after a prolonged siege: 
it might probably hold out even longer than Sestus, as being 
taken less unprepared. The line of communication between 
the Euxine sea and Greece was thus cleared of obstruction. 

The capture of Byzantium proved the signal for a capital 
and unexpected change in the relations of the various Grecian 
cities j a change, of which the proximate cause lay in the 
misconduct of Pausanias, but towards ivhich other causes, 
deep-seated as well as various, also tended. In recounting 
the history of Miltiades,® I noticed the deplorable liability of 
the Grecian leading men to be spoiled by success. This 
distemper worked with singular rapidity on Pausanias. As 
conqueror of Platma, he had acquired a renown unparalleled 
in Grecian experience, together with a prodigious share of the 
plunder. The concubines, horses,** camels, and gold plate, 
which had thus passed into his possession, were well calculated 
to mnlcc the sobriety and discipline of Spartan life irksome, 
while his power also, though great on foreign command, 
became subordinate to that of the Epbors when he returned 
home. His newly-acquired insolence was manifested immedi- 
ately after the battle, in the commemorative tripod dedicated 
by ms order at Delphi, which proclaimed himself by name and 
singly, as commairder of the Greeks and destroyer of the 
Persians : an unseemly boast, of which the Lacedeemonians 
themselves were the first to mark their disapprobation, by 
causing the inscription to be erased, and the names of tlie 
cities who had taken part in the combat to be all enumerated 
on the tripod.‘ Nevertheless he wa,s still sent on the command 

^ Thucyd. i. 94. ® See ch. xxsvi. of this History. 

^ Herodol, ix. Sr. 

* In the Athenian inscriptions on the votive oflFeiings dedicated after the 
capture of Eion, as well as after the great victories near the river Eurj'tne- 
don, the name of Kimon the commander is not even mentioned (Plulaich, 
Kimon, c. 7 5 Diodor. xl. 6 s). 

A strong protest, apparently familiar to Grecian feeling, a^mst singling 
out the general particularly, to receive the honours of victory, appears 
in EuripS. Andromach. 694 ; — striking verses, which are said (truly or 
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against Cypinis and Byzantium, and it was on the capture of 
this latter place that his ambition and discontent first ripened 
into distinct treason. He entered into correspondence with 
Gongylus the Eretrian exile (now a subject of Persia, and 
invested with the property and government of a district in 
Mysia), to whom he entrusted his new acquisition of Byzantium, 
and the care of the valuable prisoners taken in it. 

These prisoners were presently suOered to escape, or rather 
sent away underhand to Xerxes ; together with a letter from 
the hand of Pausanias himself, to the following effect: — 
“Pausanias the Spartan commander having taken these cap- 
.tives, sends them back in his anxiety to oblige thee. 1 am 
minded, if it so please thee, to marry thy daughter, and to 
bring under thy dominion both Sparta and the rest of Greece : 
with thy aid I think myself competent to achieve this. If my 
proposition be acceptable, send some confidential person down 
to the seaboard, through whom we may hereafter correspond.” 
Xerxes, highly pleased with the opening thus held out, im- 
mediately sent down Artabazus (the same who had been 
second in command in Boeotia) to supersede Megabatfis in 
the satrapy of Daskylium. The new satrap, furnished with a 
letter of reply bearing the regal seal, was instructed to promote 
actively the projects of Pausanias. The letter was to this 
purport : — “Thus saith King Xerxes to Pausanias. Thy name 
stands for ever recorded in my house as a well-doer, on account 
of the men whom thou h^t saved for me beyond sea at 
Byzantium ; and thy propositions now received are acceptable 
to me. Rdax not either night or day in accomplishing that 
which thou promisest, nor let thyself be held back by cost, 
either gold or silver, or numbers of men, if thou standest in 
need of them; but transact in confidence thy business and 
mine jointly with Artabazus, the good man whom I have now 
sent, in such manner as may be best for both of us.’’^ 

Throughout the whole of this expedition, Pausanias had 

wisely) to have been indignantly repeated by Kleitus, during the intoxica- 
tion of the banquet wherein he was slain by Alexander (Quint. Curtius, 
viiL 4, 29 (viii. 4) ; Plutarch, Alexnnd. c. 51}, 

^ These letters are given by ThucyUidSs verbatim (i. 128, 129) i be had 
seen them or obtained copies (Jis Sm-tpov ivevpiSri ) — they were doubtless 
communicated along with the final revelations of the confidential Argilian 
slave. As they are autographs, I have translated them Jiterally, retmning 
that abrupt transition from the third person to the first, which is one of 
their peculiarities. Cornelius Nepos, who translates the letter of Pausanias, 
has efiaced this peculiarity. He carries the third person from the beginning 
to the end (Cornel. Hep. Fausan. c. 2). 
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been insolent and domineering ; degrading the allies at quarters 
and watering-places in the most offensive manner as compared 
with the Spartans, and treating the whole armament in a 
manner which Greek warriors could not tolerate, even in a 
Spartan Herakleid and a victorious general. But when he 
received the letter from Xerxes, and found himself in immediate 
communication with Artabazus, as well as supplied with funds 
for corruption,^ his insane hopes knew no bounds, and he 
already fancied himself son-in-law of the Great King as well as 
despot of Hellas. Fortunately for Greece, his treasonable 
plans were neither deliberately laid, nor veiled until ripe for 
execution, but manifested with childish impatience. He 
clothed himself in Persian attire (a proceeding which the 
Macedonian army, a century and a half afterwards, could not 
tolerate ® even in Alexander the Great) — ^he traversed Thrace 
with a body of Median and Egyptian guards — he copied the 
Persian chiefs both in the luxury of his table and in his 
conduct towards the free women of Byzantium. Kleonik^, a 
Byzantine maiden of conspicuous family, having been ravished 
from her parents by his order, was brought to his chamber 
at night j he happened to be asleep, and being suddenly 
awakened, knew not at first who was the person approaching 
his bed, but seized his sword and slew her.® Moreover his 
haughty reserve, with uncontrolled bursts of wrath, rendered 
him unapproachable ; and the allies at length came to regard 
him as a despot rather than a general. ^ The news of such, 
outrageous behaviour, and the manifest evidences of his alliance 
with the Persians, were soon transmitted to the Spartans, who. 
recalled him to answer for Ins conduct, and seemingly the 
Spartan vessels along with him.* 

In spite of the flagrant conduct of Pausanias, the Lace- 
dtemonians acquitted him on the allegations of positive and 
individual wrong ; yet mistrusting his conduct in reference to 
collusion with the enemy, they sent out Dorkis to_ supersede 
him as commander. But a revolution, of immense importance 
for Greece, had taken place in the minds of the allies. The 

> Dtodor, xi. 44. 

® Arrian. Exp. Alex. iv. 7, 7 ; vii. 8, 4 ; Quint, Curt. vi. 6, 10 (vi, 21, 
11). 

“ I’lntarcb, IGmon, c. 6 5 also Plutarch, De Ser. Numin. Vind. c, 10, p. 
555. Pausanias, iii. 17, 8. It is remarkable that the latter heard the story 
oi the death of Kleonlkl from the lips of a Byzantine citizen ofhis own day, 
and seems to think that it had never found place in any written work. 

* Tbucyd. i. 95 ~i 3 r : compare Doris and Nymphis apud Atheneeum, xii 
p. 
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headship, or hegemon)', was in the hands of Athens, and Dorkis 
the Spartan found the allies not disposed to recognise his 
authority. 

Even before the battle of Salamis, the question had been 
raised,^ whether Athens was not entitled to the command at 
sea, in consequence of the preponderance of her naval contin- 
gent. The repugnance of the allies to any command except 
that of Sparta, either on land or -water, had induced the Athenians 
to waive their pretensions at tliat critical moment. But the 
subsequent victories had materially exalted the latter in the eyes 
of Greece ; while the armament now serving, differently com- 
posed from that which had fought at Salamis, contained a large 
proportion of the newly -enfranchised Ionic Greeks, who not 
only had no preference for Spartan command, but were attached 
to the Athenians on every ground — as well from kindred race, 
as from the certainty that Athens with her superior fleet was the 
only protector upon whom they could rely against the Persians. 
Moreover, it happened that the Athenian generals on this 
expedition, Aristeides and Kimon, were personally just and 
conciliating, forming a striking contrast with Pausanias. Hence 
the Ionic Greeks in the fleet, when they found that the be- 
haviour of the latter was not only oppressive towards themselves 
but also revolting to Grecian sentiment generally — addressed 
themselves to the Athenian commanders for protection and 
redress, on the plausible ground of kindred race ; ® entreating to 
be allowed to serve under Athens, as leader instead of Sparta. 

Plutarch tells us that Aristeides not only tried to remonstrate 
tvith Pausanias, who repelled him with arrogaitcc — which is 
exceedingly probable — but that he also required, as a condition 
of his compliance with the request of the Ionic allies, that they 
should personally insult Pausanias, so as to make reconciliation 
impracticable : upon which a Samian and a Chian captain 
deliberately attacked and damaged the Spartan admiral-ship 
in the harbour of Byzantium,® The historians from whom 
Plutarch copied this latter statement must have presumed in 
the Athenians a disposition to provoke that quarrel with Sparta 
which afterwards sprung up as it were spoptaneously : but the 
Athenians had no interest in doing so, nor can we credit the 
story — which is moreover unnoticed by Thucydides. To give 

* Herodot. viii, z, 3. Compare the lanf^uage of the Athenian envoy, as 
it stands in Herodotus (vii. 155), addressed to Gelo, 

® Thucyd. i. 95. Wiow airolir ^ye/iSifia <r^Sy yeviffBai Ko/rk rh ^vyytvis 
Kal navtrayl^ iimptmiv, ify vov 

® Hutarch, Aristeides, c, 33. 
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the Spartans a just ground of indignation, Avould have been 
glaring imprudence on the part of Aristeides. Yet having every 
motive to entertain the request of the allies, he began to take 
his measures for acting as their protector and chief. And his 
proceedings were much facilitated by the circumstance that the 
Spartan government about this time recalled Pausanias to 
undergo an examination, in consequence of the universal com- 
plaints against him which had reached them. He seems to have 
left no Spartan authority behind him — even the small Spartan 
squadron accompanied him home ; so that the Athenian 
generals had the best opportunity for ensuring to themselves and 
exercising that command which the allies besought them to 
undertake. So effectually did they improve the moment, that 
when Dorkis arrived to replace Pausanias, they were already in 
full supremacy j while Dorkis, having only a small force and 
being in no condition to employ constraint, found himself 
obliged to return home.^ 

This incident, though not a declaration of war against Sparta, 
was the first open renunciation of her authority as presiding 
state among the Greeks j the first avowed manifestation of a 
competitor for that dignity, with numerous and willing fol- 
lowers; the first separation of Greece (considered in herself 
alone and apart from foreign solicitations such as the Persian 
invasion) into two distinct organised camps, each with collective 
interests and projects of its own. In spite of mortified pride, 
Sparta was constrained, and even in some points ofview not in- 
disposed, to patient acquiescence. She had no means_ of forcing 
the dispositions of the Ionic allies, while the war with Persia 
altogether — having now become no longer strictly defensive, and 
being withal maritime as well as distant from her own territory 
— ^had ceased to ■ be in harmony with her home-routine md 
strict discipline. Her grave senators, especially an ancient 
Herakleid named Hetosmaridas, reproved the impatience of 
the younger citizens, and discountenanced the idea of perma- 
nent maritime command as a dangerous innovation. They 
even treated it as an advantage, that Athens should take the 
lead in carrying on the Persian war, since it could not be 
altogether dropped; nor had the Athenians as yet manifested 
any sentiments positively hostile, to excite their alarm.® Nay, 
the Spartans actually took credit in the eyes of Athens, 

1 Thuyed. i. 95 j Diodorus, xi. 44 - 47 v . . ... 

® Thucyd. i. 95. Following Thutg(did& in his conception of these events, 
I have embodied in the narrative as much as seems consistent with it in 
Diodorus (xi. jo), who evidently did not here copy Thucydidds, but probably 
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about a century afterwards, for having themselves advised this 
separation of command at sea from command on land.^ More- 
over, if the war continued under Spartan guidance, there would 
be a contmued necessity for sending out their kings or chief 
men to command : and the example of Pausanias showed them 
the depraving effect of such military power, remote as well as 
unchecked. 

The example of their king Leotychid6s, too, near about this 
time, was a second illustration of the same tendency. At the 
same time, apparently, that Pausanias embarked for Asia to 
carry on the war against the Persians, Leotychid^s was sent 
with an army into Thessaly to put down the Aleuadte and those 
Thessalian parties who had sided with Xerxes and Mardonius. 
Successful in this expedition, he suffered himself to be bribed, 
and was even detected with a large sum of money actually on 
his person j in consequence of which the Lacedsemonians con- 
demned him to banishment and razed his house to the ground. 
He died afterwards in exile at Tegea.® Two such instances 

had Ephoras for his guide. Tlie name of Hetoemaridas, as an Influential 
Spartan statesman on this oceosion, is probable enough ; but his alleged 
speech on the mischiefs of maritime empfre, which Diodorns seems to have 
hod before him composed by Ephoras, would probably have represented 
the views and feeling^ of the year 350 B.C., and not those of 476 B.C. The 
subject would hare been treated In the same manner as Isokratds, the 
master of Ephorus, treats it in bis Orat. viii. Be Pace, p. 1 79, 180. 

‘ Xenophon. Hellen. vi. 3, 3^4. It was at the moment when the Spar- 
tans were soliciting Athenian aid, after their defeat at Leulctra. ivo/ti- 
p.viiaKoVT*s iih>, &s rhy fiip 0 apay Koty^ hirtnaxiaaVTo — hyafu/irliirKoyTts St, 
Aj ’A8i)vdToi T« 4 »b ray 'EAA^vaiv '^pi^it«y iiytii 6 yes roS yauriKoS, ml rSy 
Kotvay ^ 4 AaK<s, ray AaiceSai/iovlay raSra tru/tPovAtvoniyay' airot 

ft (caro yijy i/iaAayoy/tiyyis ip’ hrdyraiv rSy itys/idyatirpoKpiMniffttv, 

<rviJtPov\mop, 4 yay a 3 raSra ray ‘AStiyalay, 

‘ Herodob vl. 73 ; Blodor. xi. 48 ; Pausanius, iiL 7, 8 : compare 
Plutarch, Be Herodoti Malign, c. 3i, p. 859. 

LeotychidSs died, according to Biodonts, in 476 B.C. s he had com- 
manded at Mykald in 47^ B.C. 'nie expedition into Thessaly must therefore 
have been in one of the two intermediate years, if the chronology of 
Biodorus were in this case thoroughly trustworthy. But Mr. Clinton (Fasti 
Hellenic!, Appendix, ch. iii. p. 210) has shown that Biodorus is contradicted 
by Plutarch, about the date of the accession of Arebidamus — and by others, 
about the date of the revolt at Sparta. Mr. Clinton places the accession of 
Archidamus and the banishment of Leotychid^s (or course therefore the 
expedition into Thessaly] in 469 B.C. I incline rather to believe that (he 
expedition of Leotychldfls against the Thessalian Alcuadse took place in the 
year or in the second year following the battle of Platsea, because they had 
been the ardent and hearty allies of Mardonius in Bceotia, and because the 
war would seem not to have been completed wiUiout putting them down 
and making the opposite party in Thessaly predominant. 

Cohsidering how imperieclly we know the Lacedremonian chronology of 
this date, it is very possible that some confusion may have arisen in the case 
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were well calculated to make the Lacedscmonians distrust the 
conduct of their Herakleid leaders when on foreign service, and 
this feeling weighed much in inducing them to abandon the 
Asiatic headship in favour of Athens. It appears that their 
Peloponnesian allies retired from this contest at the same time 
as they did, so that the prosecution of the war was thus left to 
Athens as chief of the newly-emancipated Greeks.^ 

It was from these considerations that the Spartans were in- 
duced to submit to that loss of command which the misconduct 
of Pausanias had brought upon them. Their acquiescence 
facilitated the immense change about to take place in Grecian 
politics. 

According to the tendencies in progress prior to the Persian 
invasion, Sparta had become gradually more and more the pre- 
sident of something like a Pan-Hellenic union, comprising the 
greater part of the Grecian states. Such at least was the point 
towards which things seemed to be tending; and if many 
separate slates stood aloof from this union, none of them at 
least sought to form any counter-union, if we except the obsolete 
and impotent pretensions of Argos. 

The preceding volumes of this history have shown that Sparta 
had risen to such ascendency, not from her superior competence 
in the management of collective interests, nor even, in the main, 
from ambitious efforts on her own part to acquire it — but from 
the converging tendencies of Grecian feeling, which rec^uired 
some such presiding state — ^and from the commanding military 
power, rigid discipline, and ancient undisturbed constitution, 
which attracted that feeling towards Sparta. The necessities 
of common defence against Persia greatly strengthened these 
tendencies j and the success of the defence, whereby so many 
Greeks were emancipated who required protection against their 
former master, seemed destined to have the like effect still 
more. For an instant, after tire battles of Platma and Mykalfi 
— when the town of Platsea was set apart as a consecrated 

of LeotychidSs from the difference between the date of his ianishmnt and 
that of his death. King Fleistoanax afterwards, having been banished for 
the same offence as that committed by Leolychid^s, and having lived many 
years in banishment, was afterwards restored : and the years which he had 
^sed in banishment were counted as a part of his reign (Fast. Helien. 
?. c, p. 311 ). The date of Archidamus may perhaps have been reckoned in 
one account from the baitishmeni of Leoly chid£s — ^in another from his death ; 
the rather, as Archidamus mitst have been very young, since he reigned 
forty-two years even after 469 B.C, And the date which Diodorus has 
given as that of the death of Leotychidls, may really Be only the date of his 
banishment, in which he lived until 469 b.c. 

* Thucyd. i. 18. 

vni V. N 
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neutral spot for an armed confederacy against the Persian, with 
periodical solemnities and meetings of deputies — Sparta was 
exalted to be the chief of a full Pan-Hellenic union, Athens 
being only one of the principal members. And had Sparta 
been capable either of comprehensive policy, of self-directed 
and persevering efforts, or of the requisite flexibility of dealing, 
embracing distant Greeks as well as near, — ^her position was now 
such, that her own ascendency, together with undivided Pan- 
Hellenic union, might long have been maintained. But she 
was lamentably deficient in all the requisite qualities, and the 
larger the union became, the more her deficiency stood mani- 
fest. On the other band, Athens, now entering into rivalry as a 
sort of leader of opposition, possessed all those qualities in a 
remarkable degree, over and above that actual maritime force 
which was the want of the day ; so that the opening made by 
Spartan incompetence and crime (so far as Pausanias was con- 
cerned) found her in every respect prepared. 

But the sympathies of the Peloponnesians still clung to 
Sparta, while those of the Ionian Greeks had turned to Athens ; 
and thus not only the short-lived symptoms of an established 
Pan-Hellenic union, but even all tendencies towards it, from 
this time disappear. There now stands out a manifest schism, 
with two pronounced parties, towards one of which nearly all 
the constituent atoms of the Grecian world gravitate; the 
maritime states, newly enfranchised from Persia, towards 
Athens — the land-states, which had formed most part of the 
confederate army at Platsea, towards Sparta.^ Along with this 

^ Thucyd. i. l8. KaL /teyahau KwSimv httttptfiatrBivros el re Aa/ceSat- 
nSfioi rOu \viatoA*iai<rivr»v riy^crayro Soyi/iei wpoifpeomi, icdt at 

’ASjjwToi, SiarotiBeprej iKMrtiy riiv leal iwairKtveuri/moi, is ris savs 
ipfidurts vauTiKol iyiyovTa. Koivp S> iirucri/isyeu riv fiip0apoy,Bifrepov oii 
tuKp(Bi]iraii lepds re ’AStivalous xeA AaietSae/avlovs, oX re t/iraerrivres 
0a<rt\ius *ZM.fpies Kal el (u/tira\epiiirayTes, Awdpei ydp ravra piyurra 
tieipdyn' iaxaev yip oX (ley Kori yrjy, ol Si vaocri. Kst iKlyov pJkv xpdyov 
eruyiiteiyty i) SpatXfeia, (veira Si SteyexBiyres el AaieeSai/idym letd ol 
'ABijyaiot ivoAipaiffay peri r&v (uppdxoiy vphs iXA^Aovr Kal r&y dWuy 
‘EAKdlPoiy elrives vmi SiiurrtHev, stphs roirous Ijiv ix'^povy, *fl<rre in- 1; rdy 
JStiSnetiy is rdySe del rhy viKepop, &c. 

This is a clear and concise statement of the great revolntion in Grecian 
affairs, comparing the period before and after the Persian war. TbncydidSs 
goes on to trace briefly the consequences of this bisection of the Grecian 
world into two great leagues-~the growing improvement in military skill, 
and the increasing stretch of military effort on both sides from the Persian 
invasion down to the Peloponnesian war. He remarks also upon the 
difference between Sparta and Athens in Ihcir way of dealing with their 
allies respectively. He then states the striking fact, that the military force 
pnt forth separately by Athens and her allies on the one side, and by Sparta 
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national schism, and called into action by it, appears the in- 
ternal political schism in each separate city between oligarchy 
and democracy. Of course the germ of these parties had 
already previously existed in the separate states. But the 
energetic democracy of Athens, and the pronounced tendency 
of Sparta to rest upon the native oligarchies in each separate 
city as her chief support, now began to bestow, on the con- 
flict of internal political parties, an Hellenic importance, 
and an aggravated bitterness, which had never before 
belonged to it. 

The departure of the Spartan Dorkis left the Athenian 
generals at liberty; and their situation imposed upon them 
the duty of organising the new confederacy which they had 
been chosen to conduct. The Ionic allies were at this time 
not merely willing and unanimous, but acted as the forward 


and her allies on the other, during the Peloponnesian war, were each of 
them greater than the entire force which had been employed by both toge- 
ther in the most powerful juncture of their confederacy against the Persmn 
invaders — Kal iyeiisTO airais is rMe Tin> riKefsov 4 ‘Sia vapairicfvii 
iul(itv % &s tk KpiriaTi start utrh itKpatipvovs r^s 
IjvBiiirta’ (i. I^). 

I notice this last passage especially (construing it as the Scholiast seems 
to do), not less because it conveys an interesting comparison, than because 
it has been understood by Dr. Arnold, Gbller, and other commentators in a 
sense which seems to me erroneous. They interpret thus — airo's to mean 
the Athenians only, and not the Lacedtcmonians — i) lS(a srapturKtvii to de- 
note the forces equipped by Athens herself, apart from her allies— and 
ixfiat^vovi ^upfusxuts to refer “ to the Athenian uliance only, at a period 
a little before the conclusion of the thirty years' treaty, when the Athenians 
were masters not only of the islands, and the Asiatic Greek colonies, but 
had also united to their confederacy ^otia and Achaia on the continent of 
Greece itself” (Dr, Arnold’s note). Now so far as the words go, the 
meaning assigned ^ Dr. Arnold might be admissible ; but if we trace the 
thread of ideas in Thucydides, we shall see that the comparison, as these 
commentators conceive it, between Athens alone and Athens aided by her 
allies — between the Athenian empire as it stood during the Peloponnesian 
war, and the same empire as it Aad stood before the thirty years’^ truce — ^is 
quite foreign to his thought. Nor had Thu^didSs said one word to inform 
the reader, that the Athenian empire at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war bad diminished in magnitude, and thus was no longer hteptu^s ; 
without which previous notification, the comparison supposed by Dr. 
Arnold could not be clearly understood. I conceive that there are two 
periods, and two sets of circumstances, which throughout all this passage 
Thucydidds means to contrast : first, confederate Greece at the time of the 
Persian war ; next, bisected Greece in a state of war, under the double ' 
headship of Spatta and Athens.— Adruix refers as much to Sparta as to 
Athens— fiKpai^voCr rrts ianpaxias means what had been before expressed . 
by ipof^pSa — ^and start set against r6rSt rhy sriKtpay, is equivalent to the . 
expression which had before been used — hrh r&v Ms/SueSy is rivSt iel rhy 
st6hepav. 
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movers in the enterprise j for they stood in obvious need of 
protection against the attacks of Persia, and had no further 
kindness to expect from Sparta or the Peloponnesians. But 
even had they been less under the pressure of necessity, the 
conduct of Athens, and of Aristeid^s as the representative of 
Athens, might have sufficed to bring them into harmonious 
co-operation. The new leader was no less equitable towards 
the confederates than energetic against the common enemy. 
The general conditions of the confederacy were regulated in a 
common synod of the members, appointed to meet periodically 
for deliberative purposes, in the temple of Apollo and Artemis 
at Delos — of old the venerated spot for the religious festivals 
of the Ionic cities, and at the same time a convenient centre 
for the members. A definite obligation, either in equipped 
ships of war or in money, was imposed upon every separate 
city, and the Athenians, as leaders, determined in which form 
contribution should be made by each. Their assessment must 
of course have been reviewed by the synod. They had no 
power at this time to enforce any regulation not approved by 
that body 

It had been the good fortune of Athens to profit by the 
genius of ThemistoklSs on two' recent critical occasions (the 
battle of Salamis aD.d the rebuilding of her walls), where sagacity, 
craft, and decision were required in extraordinary measure, and 
where pecuniary probity was of less necessity. It tvas no less 
her good fortune now, — in the delicate business of assessing a 
new tax and determining how much each state should bear, 
when unimpeachable honesty in the assessor was the first of all 
qualities — not to have Themistokl6s ; but to employ in his stead 
the well-known, we might almost say the ostentatious, probity 
of Aristeidfis. This must be accounted good fortune, since at 
the moment when Aristcidfis was sent out, the Athenians could 
not have anticipated that any such duty would devolve upon 
him. His assessment not only found favour at the time of its 
original proposition, when it must have been freely canvassed 
by the assembled allies — but also maintained its place in general 
esteem, as equitable and moderate, after the once responsible 
headship of Athens had degenerated into an unpopular empire.^ 

^ Tbucyd. r. i8 ; riutarcli, Aristeidls, c. 24. Plutarch slates that the 
allies expressly asked the Athenians to send Ansteid^s for the purpose of 
assessing the tribute. This is not at all probable t Aristeidds, as com- 
mander of the Athenian contingent under Fausanias, was at Byzantium when 
the mutiny of the lonians against Fausanias occurred, and was the person 
to- whom they applied for piotection. As such, he was the natural person 
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Respecting this first assessment we scarcely know more than 
one single fact — the aggregate in money was 460 talents 
( = about ^106,000 sterling). Of the items composing such 
aggregate — of the individual cities which paid it — of the distri- 
bution of obligations to furnish ships and to furnish money — 
we are entirely ignorant. The little information which we 
possess on these points relates to a period considerably later, 
shortly before the Peloponnesian war, under the uncontrolled 
empire then exercised by Athens. Thucydides in his brief 
sketch makes us clearly understand the difference between 
presiding Athens with her autonomous and regularly assembled 
allies in 476 B.C., and imperial Athens with her subject allies 
in 432 B.C. The Greek word equivalent to ally left either of 
these epithets to be understood, by an ambiguity exceedingly 
convenient to the powerful states. From the same author, too, 
we learn the general causes of the change : but he gives us few 
particulars as to the modifying circumstances, and none at all 
as to the first start. He tells us only that the Athenians 
appointed a peculiar board of officers called the Hellfinotamice, 
to receive and administer the common fund — that Delos was 
constituted the general treasury, where the money was to be 
kept — and that the payment thus levied was called the phorus;^ 
a name which appears then to have been first put into circuk" 
tion, though aftenvards usual — and to have conveyed at first 
no degrading import, though it afterwards became so odious 
as to be exchanged for a more innocent synonym. 

Endeavouring as well as we can to conceive the Athenian 
alliance in its infancy, we are first struck with the magnitude 
of the total sum contributed; which will appear the more 
remarkable when we reflect that many of the contributing cities 
furnished ships besides. We may be certain that all which 

to undertake such duties as devolved upon Athens, without any necessity of 
supposing that he was specially asked for to perform it. 

Plutarch farther states that a certain contribution had been levied from 
the Greeks towards the war, even during the headship of Sparta. This 
stotement also is highly improbable. The headship of Sparta covers only 
one single campaign, in which Fausanias had the command: the Ionic 
Greeks sent their ships to the fleet, which would be held sufficient, and 
there was no time for measuring commutations into money. 

Pausanias states, but I think quite erroneously, that the name of Aristei- 
dds was robbed of its due honour because he was the first person who ira(e 
ipSiiovs rot! *EAXqo'( (Fausan. viii. 52, 2). Neither the assessment nor the 
name of Aristeides was otherwise than popular. 

Aristotle employs the name of Aristeides as a symbol of unrivalled probity 
(Rhetoric, ii. 24, 2}. 

1 Thucyd. i, ge, 96. 
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was done at first was done by general consent, and by a freely 
determining majority. For Athens, at the time when the Ionic 
allies besought her protection against Spartan arrogance, could 
have had no power of constraining unwilling parties, especially 
when the loss of supremacy, though quietly borne, was yet 
fresh and rankling among the countrymen of Pausanias. So 
large a total implies, from the very first, a great number of 
contributing states, and we learn from hence to appreciate the 
powerful, wide-spread, and voluntary movement which then 
brought together the maritime and insular Greeks distributed 
throughout the JEgean sea and the Hellespont. 

The Phoenician fleet, and the Persian land-force, might at 
any moment re-appear, and there was no hope of resisting 
either except by confederacy : so that confederacy under such 
circumstances became with these exposed Greeks not merely a 
genuine feeling, but at that time the first of all their feelings. 
It was their common fear, rather than Athenian ambition, 
which gave birth to the alliance; and they were grateful to 
Athens for organising it. The public import of the name 
Hdlfenotamise, coined for the occasion — the selection of Delos 
as a centre— and the provisicoi for regular meetings of the 
members — demonstrate the patriotic and fraternal purpose 
which the league was destined to serve. In truth the protec- 
tion of the .^Egean sea against foreign maritime force and 
lawless piracy, as well as that of the Hellespont and Bosphorus 
against tire transit of a Persian force, was a purpose essentially 
public, for which all the parties interested were bound in equity 
to provide by way of common contribution. Any island, or 
seaport, which might refrain from contributing, was a gainer at 
the cost of others. The general feeling of this common danger, 
as well as equitable obligatioir, at a moment when the fear of 
Persia was yet serious, was the real cause which brought 
together so many contributing members, and enabled the 
forward parties to shame into concurrence such as were more 
backward. How the confederacy came to be turned afterwards 
to the purposes of Athenian ambition, we shall see at the 
proper time ; but in its origin it was an equal alliance, in so far 
as dliance between the strong and the weak can ever be equal 
—not an Athenian empire. Nay, it was an alliance in which 
every individual member was more exposed, more defenceless, 
and more essentially benefited in the way of protection, than 
Athens. We have here in truth one ,of the few moments in 
Grecian history wherein a purpose at once common, equal, 
useful, and innocent, brought together spontaneously many 
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Iragments of this disunited race, and overlaid for a time 
that exclusive bent towards petty and isolated autonomy which 
ultimately made slaves of them all. It was a proceeding 
equitable and prudent, in principle as well as in detail; 
promising at the time the most beneficent consequences — not 
merely protection against the Persians, but a standing police 
of the ^gean sea, regulated by a common superintending 
authority. And if such promise was not realised, we shall find 
that the inherent defects of the allies, indisposing them to the 
hearty appreciation and steady performance of their duties 
as equal confederates, are at least as much chargeable with the 
failure as the ambition of Athens. We may add, that in select- 
ing Delos as a centre, the Ionic allies w'ere conciliated by 
a renovation of the solemnities which their fathers, in the 
days of former freedom, had crowded to witness in that sacred 
island. 

At the time when this alliance was formed, the Persians still 
held not only the important posts of Eion on the Strymon and 
Doriskus in Thrace, but also several other posts in that 
country ^ which are not specified to us. We may thus under- 
stand why the Greek cities on and near the Chalkidic peninsula 
— Argilus, Stageirus, Akanthus, Skdlus, Olynthus, Spartfllus, 
&c. — which w'e know to have joined under the first assessment 
of Aristeidfis, were not less anxious ® to seek protection in the 
bosom of the new confederacy, than the Dorian islands of 
Rhodes and Kos, the Ionic islands of Samos and Chios, the 
.^Eolic Lesbos and Tenedos, or continental towns such as 
Miletus and Byzantium : by all of whom adhesion to this 
alliance must have been contemplated, in 477 or 476 b.c., as 
the sole condition of emancipation from Persia. Nothing more 
was required, for the success of a foreign enemy against Greece 
generally, than complete autonomy of every Grecian city, small 
as well as great — such as the Persian monarch prescribed and 
tried to enforce ninety years afterwards, through the Lacedce- 
monian Antalkidas, in the pacification which bears the name 
of the latter. Some sort of union, organised and oblatory 
upon each city, was indispensable to the safety of all Indeed 
even with that aid, at the time when the confederacy of Delos 

* Herodot, vij. 106. Sirapx<“^i''’'d xalroS ‘EWVinrJvTOVirayraxii- 
Otrai Sr virres, oT re i« Opj/tKijs leal tov 'EWqirviii^at/, irXJjv ToO iy 
iiaplirKif, iirh "EW^mr ffm-tfior ra^rt/s rijt wrpaniKairlTis i{ppt$>lctea', &c. 

* Thucyd, V. 18. T 4 i Si ipipoieras rhv ipSpov rbr iir’ ‘Apiartlipv, 

tdrorS/MUs «tra( .... tlirl Si *Apyihat, Erdyeipos, "AiatrSos, SrfiAar, 
"OAvreos, Sjrd/iTwXot, 
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was first formed, it was by no means certain the Asiatic enemy 
would be effectually kept out ; especially as the Persians were 
strong not merely from their own force, but also from the aid 
of internal parties in many of the Grecian states — traitors 
within, as well as exiles without. 

Among these traitors, the first in rank as well as the most 
formidable, was the Spartan Pausanias. Summoned home 
from Byzantium to Sparta, in order that the loud complaints 
against him might be examined, he had been acquitted ^ of the 
charges of wrong and oppression against individuals. Yet the 
presumptions of medism (or treacherous correspondence with 
the Persians) appeared so strong, that, though not found 
guilty, he was still not reappointed to the command. Such 
treatment seems to have only emboldened him in the prosecu- 
tion of his designs against Greece ; for which purpose he came 
out to Byzantium in a trireme belonging to HermionS, mider 
pretence of aiding as a volunteer without any formal authority 
in the war. He there resumed his negotiations with Artabazus. 
His great station and celebrity still gave him so strong a hold 
on men’s opbions, that he appears to have established a sort 
of mastery in Byzantium, from whence the Athenians, already 
recognised heads of the confederacy, were constrained to expel 
him by force.® And we may be sure that the terror excited by 
his presence, as well as by his known designs, tended materially 
to accelerate the organisation of the confederacy under Athens. 
He then retired to Koldnse in the Troad, where he continued 
for some time in the further prosecution of his schemes, trying 
to form a Persian party, despatching emissaries to distribute 
Persian gold among various cities of Greece, and probably 
employing the name of Sparta to impede the formation of the 
new confederacy:® uirtil at length the Spartan authorities, 

* Cornelius Kepos states that he was fined (Fausania.i, c. 2), which is 
neither noticed by Thucydides, nor at ail probable, looking at the subse- 
quent ciTcumstances connected with him. 

® Thucyd. i. 130, 131, Kdl ix rov Bufovriou Pl(f fiji’ ’AOnvalav iicro’ 
AiopKnOels, &C, 1 these words seem to imply that he had acquired a strong 
position in the town. 

‘ It is to this time that I refer the mission of Arthmius of Zeleia (an 
Asiatic town, between Mount Ida and the southern const of the Propontis) 
to gain over such Greeks as he could by means of Persian gold. In the 
coarse of his visit to Greece, Arthmius went to Athens ; his purpose was 
discovered, and he was compelled to flee ; while the Athenians, at the ' 
instance of ThemistoklSs, passed an indignant decree, declaring him and 
his race enemies of Athens, and of all the allies of Athens — and proclaim- 
ing that whoever should slay him would be guiltless; because he had 
brought in Persian gold to bribe tbe Greeks, This decree was enoraven on 
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apprised of his proceedings, sent a herald out to him with 
peremptory orders that he should come home immediately 
along with the herald: if he disobeyed, “the Spartans 
would declare war against him,” or constitute him a public 
enemy. 

As the execution of this threat would have frustrated all the 
ulterior schemes of Pausanias, he thought it prudent to obey ; 
the rather, as he felt entire confidence of escaping all the 
charges against him at Sparta by the employment of bribes,^ 
the means for which were doubtless abundantly furnished to 
him through Artabazus. He accordingly returned along with 
the herald, and was, in the first moments of indignation, 
imprisoned by order of the Ephors — who, it seems, were 
legally competent to imprison him, even had he been king 
instead of regent. But he was soon let out, on his own requi- 
sition and under a private arrangement with friends and 
partisans, to take his trial against all accusers.^ Even to stand 
forth as accuser against so powerful a man was a serious peril : 

a brazen column, and placed on record in the acropolis, where it stood near 
the great statue of AthjnS Fromachos, even in the time of Demoslhenfs 
and his contemporary orators. See Demosthen. Philippic, iii. c. 9, p. laz, 
and De Fals. Lcgat. c. 76, p. 428 ; rEschyn. cont. Ktesiphont. ad fin. 
Harpokrat. v. "Arifuis — Deinarchus cont. Aristogeilon. sect. 35, 26. 

Plutarch (Themistokles, c. 6, and Aristeidis, t. ii. p. 218) tells us that 
Themistoklls proposed this decree against Artbmius and caused it to be 
passed. But Plutarch refers it to the time when Xerxes was on the point 
of invading Greece. Now It appears to me that the incident cannot well 
belong to that point of time. Xerxes did not rely upon bribes, but upon 
other and dilTerent means, for conquering Greece ; besides, the very tenor 
of the decree shows that it must have been i»ssed after the formation of the 
confederacy of Delos — ^for it pronounces Arthmius to be an enemy of Athens 
and of all the allies of Athens. To a native of Zeleia it might be a serious 
penalty to be excluded and proscribed from all the cities in alliance with 
Athens ; many of them being on the coast of Asia. I know no point of 
time to which the mission of Arthmius can he so conveniently referred as 
this— when Pausanias and Artabazus were engaged in this very part of Asia, 
in contriving plots to get up a party in Greece. ' Pausanias was ' thus 
engaged for some years — before the banishment of Themistokids. 

' Thncyd. i. 131. 'O Si J3ovK6/ityas &s tixurra Siraarros elytii gal aetaraiaiv 
SiaKiffety ri/y SiafioAV ri Stirtpay is Hirdprriy, 

® Thucyd. i. 13 1. Kal is fiiy riiy slpicriiy icnrlTrrtt rh vpSTOv ihri ray 
t^ipay Swttra SusTpaid/Myos oartpoy kcA gaSlimitriy icarrhy is Kfitriv 

Tois $ov\o/iiyois Tctpl airSy iKiyxt‘y‘ 

The word Sunrp^ifieyos indicates first, that Pausanias himself originated 
the efforts to get free, — next that he came to an underhand arrangement,: 
very probably by a bribe, though the word does not necessarily imply it. 
The Scholiast says so distinctly — Afyoti twirpafdiuyas SjiKoySn 
SioKpavvdpuyos ri/y KaTTiyoptay, Dr. Arnold translates Suarpa^ipuyos 
“having settled the business.” 
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to undertake the proof of specific matter of treason against him 
was yet more serious : nor does it appear that any Spartan 
ventured to do either. It was known that nothing short of the 
most manifest and invincible proof would be held to justify his 
condemnation, and amidst a long chain of acts carrying con- 
viction when taken in the aggregate, there was no single 
treason sufficiently demonstrable for the purpose. Accordingly 
Pausanias remained not Only at large but unaccused, still 
audaciously persisting both in his intrigues at home and his 
correspondence abroad with Artabazus. I-Ie ventured to assail 
the unshielded side of Sparta by opening negotiations -with the 
Helots, and instigating them to revolt ; promising them both 
liberation and admission to political privilege ; ^ with a view, 
first to destroy the board of Ephors and render himself despot 
in his own country — next, to acquire through Persian help the 
supremacy of Greece. Some of those Helots to whom he 
addressed himself revealed the plot to the Ephors, who never- 
theless, in spite of such grave peril, did not choose to take 
measures against Pausanias upon no better information — so 
imposing was still his name and position. But though some 
few Helots might inform, probably many others both gladly 
heard the proposition and faithfully kept the secret : we shall 
find, by what happened a few years afterwards, that there were 
a large number of them who had their spears in readiness for 
revolt. Suspected as Pausanias was, yet by the fears of some 
and the connivance of others, he was allowed to bring his 
plans to the very brink of consummation j and his last letters 
to Artabazus,* intimating that he was ready for action, and 
bespeaking immediate performance of the engagements con- 
certed between them, were actually in the hands of the 
messenger. Sparta was saved from an outbreak of the most 
formidable kind, not by the prudence of her authorities, but by 
a mere accident — or rather by the fact that Pausanias was not 
only a traitor to bis country, but also base and cruel in his 
private relations. 

The messenger to whom these last letters were entrusted 
was a native of Argilus in Thrace, a favourite and faithful 
slave of Pausanias j once coimected with him by that intimate 

1 Aristotel. Politic, iv. 13, 13 ; v. i, 5 i v. 6, a; Herodot. v. 32. 
Aiistotle calls Pausanias king, though he was onVf regent ; the truth is, that 
he had all the power of a Spartan king, and seemingly more, if we compare 
his treatment with that of the Prokleia king Leotychld^s. 

. ® Thucyd. L 132. iiUhXuv riij Ti\tvraias jSsiriXeT iTjovoXfts nphs 
'ApriPttCw KopLuiv, iviip 'ApytMos, &c. 
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relation whicli Grecian manners tolerated — and admitted even 
to the full confidence of his treasonable projects. It was by 
no means the intention of this Argilian to betray his master. 
But on receiving the letter to carry, he recollected with some 
uneasiness that none of the previous messengers had ever 
come back. Accordingly he broke the seal and read it, with 
the full view of carrying it forward to its destination if he found 
nothing inconsistent with his own personal safety : he had 
further taken the precaution to counterfeit his master’s seal, so 
that he could easily re-close the letter. On reading it, he 
found his suspicions confirmed by an express injunction that 
the bearer was to be put to death — a discovery which left 
him no alternative except to deliver it to the Ephors. But 
those magistrates, who had before disbelieved the Helot 
informers, still refused to believe even the confidential slave 
with his master’s autograph and seal, and with the full account 
besides, which doubtless he would communicate at the same 
time, of all that had previously passed in the Persian corre- 
spondence, not omitting copies of those letters between 
Pausanias and Xerxes which I have already cited from 
Thucydides — for in no other way can they have become 
public. Partly from the suspicion which in antiquity always 
attached to the testimony of slaves, except when it was obtained 
under the pretended guarantee of torture — ^partly from the 
peril of dealing with so exalted a criminal — the Ephors would 
not be salisfi^ with any evidence less than his own speech 
and their own ears. They directed the Argilian slave to plant 
himself as a suppliant in the sacred precinct of Poseidon, near 
Cape Tsenarus, under the shelter of a double tent or hut, 
behind which two of them concealed themselves. Apprised of 
this unexpected mark of alarm, Pausanias hastened to the 
temple, and demanded the reason; upon which the slave 
disclosed his knowledge of the contents of the letter, and 
complained bitterly that after long and faithful service — with a 
secrecy never once betrayed, throughout this dangerous corre- 
spondence, — he was at length rewarded with nothing better 
than the same miserable fate which had befallen the previous 
messengers. Pausanias, admitting all these facts, tried to ap- 
pease the slave’s disquietude, and gave him a solemn assurance of 
safety if he would quit the sanctuary ; urging him at the same 
time to proceed on the journey forthwith, in order that the 
schemes in progress might not be retarded. 

All this passed within the hearing of the concealed Ephors ; 
who at length, thoroughly satisfied, determined to arrest, 
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Pausanias immediately on his return to Sparta. They met 
him in the public street, not far from the temple of Athene 
Chalkimlcus (or of the Brazen House). But as they came 
near, either their menacing looks, or a significant nod from 
one of them, revealed to this ^ilty man their purpose. He 
fled for refuge to the temple, which was so near that, he reached 
it before they could overtake him. He planted himself as a 
suppliant, far more hopeless than the Argilian slave whom he 
had so recently talked over at Taenarus, in a narrow roofed 
chamber belonging to the sacred building ; where the Ephors, 
not warranted in touching him, took off the roof, built up the 
doors, and kept watch until he was on the point of death by 
starvation. According to a current story 1 — not recognised by 
Thucydidfis, yet consistent with Spartan manners — his own 
mother was the person who placed the first stone to build up 
the door, in deep abhorrence of his treason. His last moments 
being carefully observed, he was brought away just in time to 
expire without, and thus to avoid the desecration of the temple. 
The first impulse of the Ephors was to cast his body into the 
ravine or hollow called the Kteadas, the usual place of punish- 
ment for criminals : probably his powerful friends averted this 
disgrace, and he was buried not far off, until some time after- 
wards, under the mandate of the Delphian oracle, his body 
was exhumed and transported to the exact spot where he had 
died. However, the oracle, not satisfied even with tliis re- 
interment, pronounced the whole proceeding to be a profanation 
of the sanctity of AthfinS, enjoining that two bodies should be 
presented to her as an atonement for the one carried away. 
In the very early days of Greece — or among the Carthaginians, 
even at tMs period — such an injunction would probably have 
produced the slaughter of two human victims : on the present 
occasion, AthSnfi, or Hikesius the tutelary god of suppliants, 
was supposed to be satisfied by two brazen statues j not how- 
ever without some attempts to make out that the expiation 
was inadequate.® 

Thus perished a Greek who reached the pinnacle of reuown 
simply from the accidents of his lofty descent and of his being 
genei^ at Platsea, where it does not appear that he displayed 
any superior qualities. His treasonable projects implicated 
and brought to disgrace a man far greater than himself — the 
Athenian Themistokles. 

The chronology of this important period is not so fully 

® Diodor. xi. 45 j Cornel. Nepos, Pausan, c. 5 ; Polycen. viii. 51. 

® Thnoyd. j. 133, 134; Pausanias, iiL 17, 9. 
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known as to enable us to make out the precise dates of particular 
events. But we are obliged (in consequence of the subsequent 
incidents connected with Themistokles, whose flight to Persia 
is tolerably well marked as to date) to admit an interval of 
about nine years between the retirement of Pausanias from his 
command at Byzantium, and his death. To suppose so long 
an interval engaged in treasonable conespondence, is perplex- 
ing ", and we can only explain it to ourselves very imperfectly 
by considering that the Spartans were habitually slow in their 
movements, and that the suspected regent may perhaps have 
communicated with partisans, real or expected, in many parts 
of Greece. Among those whom he sought to enlist as accom- 
plice was Themistokles, still in great power — though, as it 
would seem, in declining power — at Athens. The charge of 
collusion with the Persians cotmects itself with the previous 
movement of political parties in that city. 

The rivalry of Themistokles and Aristeides had been greatly 
appeased by the invasion of Xerxes, which had imposed upon 
both the peremptory necessity of co-operation against a common 
enemy. And apparently it was not resumed during the times 
which immediately succeeded the return of the Athenians to 
their country: at least we hear of both, in effective service 
and in prominent posts. Themistoklfis stands forward as the 
contriver of the city walls and architect of Peiroeus : Aristeides 
is commander of the fleet, and first organiser of the confederacy 
of Delos. Moreover we seem to detect a change in the 
character of the latter. He had ceased to be the champion of 
Athenian old-fashioned landed interest, against Themistokles as 
the originator of the maritime innovations. Those innovations 
had now, since the battle of Salamis, become an established 
fact; a fact of overwhelming influence on the destinies and 
character, public as well as private, of the Athenians. During 
the expatriation at Salamis, every man, rich or poor, landed 
proprietor or artisan, had been for the time a seaman : and the 
anecdote of Kimon, who dedicated the bridle of his horse in 
the acropolis as a token that he was about to pass from the 
cavalry to service on shipboard,^ is a type of that change of 
feeling which must have been impressed more or less upon 
every rich man in Athens. From henceforward ' the fleet is 
endeared to every man as tire grand force, offensive and 
defensive, of the state, in which character all the political 
leaders agree in accepting it. We ought to add, at the same 
time, that this change was attended with no detriment either to 
* Plutarch, Kimon, c. S. 
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the knd-force or to the landed cultivation of Attica, both of which 
will be found to acquire extraordinary development during the 
interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. Still 
the triremes, and the men who manned them taken collectively, 
were now the determining element in the state. Moreover the 
men who manned them had just returned from Salamis, fresh 
from a scene of trial and danger, and from a harvest of victory, 
which had equalised for the moment all Athenians as sufferers, 
as combatants, and as patriots. Such predominance of the 
maritime impulse, having become pronounced immediately 
after the return from Salamis, was further greatly strengthened 
by the construction and fortification of the Peiraeus — a new 
maritime Athens as large as the old inland city — as well as by 
the unexpected formation of the confederacy at Delos, with all 
its untried prospects and stimulating duties. 

The political change arising from hence in Athens was not 
less important than the military. “The maritime multitude, 
authors of the victory of Salamis,”^ and instruments of the 
new vocation of Athens as head of the Delian confederacy, 
appear now ascendant in the political constitution also j not in 
any way as a separate or privileged class, but as leavening the 
whole mass, strengthening the democratical sentiment, and 
protesting against all recognised political inequalities. In fact 
during the struggle at Salamis, the whole city of Athens had 
been nothing else than “a maritime multitude," among 
which the proprietors and chief men had been confounded, 
until, by the efforts of all, the common country had been 
reconquered. Nor was it likely that this multitude, after a 
trying period of forced equality, during which political privilege 
had been effaced, would patiently acquiesce in the full restora- 
tion of such privilege at home. We see by the active political 
sentiment of the German people, after the great struggles of 
1813 and 1814, how much an energetic and successful military 
effort of the people at large, blended with endurance of serious 
hardslrip, tends to stimulate the sense of political dignity and 
the demand for developed citizenship: and if this be the 
tendency even among a people habitually passive on such 
subjects, much more was it to be expected in the Athenian 
population, who had gone through a previous haining of near 
thirty years under the democracy of i^eisthenfes. At the time 

* AriatoUl. Politic, v. 3, 5. Kol i vavrijths ytv 6 ntyot 

oftrioj rijs vtpl SoAa/iti'a yliCTjt, (tal 8ii Tuirtis rijs iiyeiioiilas ital Slit ri/y itari 
SiKturcrity Siyaiuy, ri/y SniitoKpariw ivxvpor^pov tirtinvey. 

'0 yavTiifif JxXoi (Thucyd. viii. 7 a and Passim), 
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when that constitution was first established,^ it was perhaps the 
most democratical in Greece. It had worked extremely well, 
and had diffused among the people a sentiment favourable to 
equal citizenship and unfriendly to avowed privilege ; so that 
the impressions made by the struggle at Salamis found the 
popular mind prepared to receive them. 

Early after the return to Attica, the Kleisthenean constitu- 
tion was enlarged as respects eligibility to the magistracy. 
According to that constitution, the fourth or last class on the 
Solonian census, including the considerable majority of the 
freemen were not admissible to offices of state, though they 
possessed votes in common with the rest : no person was 
eligible to be a magistrate unless he belonged to one of the 
three higher classes. This restriction was now annulled, and 
eligibility extended to all the citizens. We may appreciate the 
strength of feeling with which such reform was demanded, 
when we find that it was proposed by Aristeidfis ; a man the 
reverse of what' is called a demagogue, and a strenuous friend 
of the Kleisthenean constitution. No political system would 
work, after tire Persian war, which formally excluded “the 
maritime multitude ” from holding magistracy. I rather 
imagine (as has been stated in a preceding chapter) that 
election of magistrates was still retained, and not exchanged 
for drawing lots until a certain time, though not a long time 
afterwards. That which the public sentiment first demanded 
was the recognition of the equal and open principle} after 
a certain length of experience it was found that poor men, 
though legally qualified to be chosen, were in point of fact 
rarely chosen : then came the lot, to give them an equal 
chance with the rich. The principle of sortition or choice by 
lot, was never applied (as I have before remarked) to all offices 
at Athens — ^never for example to the Stratfigi or Generals, 
whose functions were more grave and responsible than those 
of any other person in the service of the state, and who always 
continued to be elected by show of hands. 

In the new position into which Athens was now thrown, 
with so great an extension of what may be termed her foreign 
relations, and with a confederacy which imposed the necessity 
of distant military service, the functions of^ the Stratfigi 
naturally tended to become both more absorbing and com- 
plicated } while the civil administration became more trouble- 
some if not more difficult, from the enlargement of the dty and 
the still greater enlargement of Peirmus — Pleading to an increase 
^ For the constitution of KisisthenSs, see ch. xxxi. of this Histoty, : 
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of town population, and especially to an increase of the metics 
or resident non-freemen. And it was probably about this 
period, during the years immediately succeeding the battle of 
Salamis — when the force of old habit and tradition had been 
partially enfeebled by so many stirring novelties, — that the 
Archons were withdrawn altogedier from political and military 
duties, and confined to civil or judicial administration. At the 
battle of Marathon, the Polemarch is a military commander, 
president of the ten Strategi:^ we know him afterwards only 
as a civil magistrate, administering justice to the_ metics or 
non-freemen, while the Stratfigi perform military duties without 
him : a change not unlike that which took place at Rome, 
when the Prsetor was created to undertake the judicial branch 
of the large original duties of the Consul. I conceive that this 
alteration, indicating as it does a change in the character of the 
Archons generally, must have taken place at the time which 
we have now reached — a time when the Athenian establish- 
ments on all sides required a more elaborate distribution of 
functionaries. The distribution of so many Athenian boards 
of functionaries, part to do duty in the city, and part in the 
Peirasus, cannot have commenced until after this period, when 
Peiraeus had been raised by ThemistoklSs to the dignity of 
town, fortress, • and state-harbour. Such boards were the 
Astynomi and Agoranomi, who maintained the police of streets 
and markets — the Metronomi, who watched over weights and 
measures — ^the Sitophylakes, who carried into effect various 
state regulations respecting tire custody and sale of corn — with 
various others who acted not less in Peirams than in the city.® 
We may presume that each of these boards was originally 
created as the exigency appeared to call for it, at a period later 
than that which we have now reached ; most of these duties of 
detail having been at first discharged by the Archons, and 
afterwards (when these latter became too full of occupation) 
confided to separate administrators. The special and important 
change which characterised the period immediately succeeding 
the battle of Salamis, was, the more accurate line drawn 
between the Archons and the Strat6gi ; assigning the foreign 
and military department entirely to the Slratggi, and rendering 
the Archons purely civil magistrates, — administrative as well as 

* Herodot. vi. 109. 

® Aristotel. IIo\craSy Frogm. xlvii, ed. Neumann, Harpokration, v, 
noK^fucpxos; Pollux, viii. 91 ; compare Meier und SchOmann, Der Attische 
Frozess, ch. ii. p. 50 

’ See Aristotel, Tlo\iretav Fragm, U. v. xxiii. xxxviii, 1 . ed. Neumann; 
Schdmann, Aritiqq, Jnr, Publ. Gimc. c. xli. xlii. xliii. 
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judicial : while the first creation of the separate boards above 
named was probably an ulterior enlargement, arising out of 
increase of population, power, and trade, between the Persian 
and Peloponnesian wars. It was by some such steps that 
the Athenian administration gradually attained that complete 
development which it exhibits in practice during the century 
from the Peloponnesian war downward, to which nearly all our 
positive and direct information relates. 

With this expansion both of democratical feeling and of 
military activity at Athena, Aristeidfis appears to have sympa- 
thised. And the popularity thus ensured to him, probably 
heightened by some regret for his previous ostracism, was 
calculated to acquire permanence from his straightforward and 
incorruptible character, now brought into strong relief by his 
function as assessor to the new Delian confederacy. 

On the other hand, the ascendency of Themistokles, though 
so often exalted bjr his unrivalled political genius and daring, 
as well as by the signal value of his public recommendations, 
was as often overthrown by his duplicity of means and un- 
princif)led thirst for money. New political opponents sprung 
up against him_, men sympathising with Aristeid6s and far more 
violent in their antipathy than Aristeides himself. Of these 
the chief were Kimon (son of Miltiades) and Alkmteon: 
moreover it seems that the Lacedsemonians, though full of 
esteem for Themistokles immediately after the battle of 
Salamis, had now become extremely hostile to him — a change 
which may be sufficiently explained from his stratagem respect- 
ing the fortifications of Athens, and his subsequent ambitious 
projects in reference to the Peirrous. The Lacedsemonian 
influence, then not inconsiderable in Athens, was employed to 
second the political combinations against him.^ He is said to 
have given oflence by manifestations of personal vanity — by 
continual boasting of his great services to the state, and by the 
erection of a private chapel, close to his own house, in honour 
of Artemis Aristobulfi, or Artemis of admirable counsel j just 
as Pausanias had irritated the Lacedsemonians by inscribing 
his own single name on the Delphian tripod, and as the 
friends of Aristeides had diroleased the Athenians by endless 
encomiums upon his justice.* 

But the main cause of his discredit was, the prostitution of 
his great influence for arbitrary and corrupt purposes. In the 

I Plutarch, Kimon, c. 16 ; SehoHon s, ad Aristophan. Equit. 84. 

^ Plutarch (TheinistoM8B, c. aa ; Kimon, c, 5-% ; Aristeides, c. a5} f 
Diodorus, xl. 44. 
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unsettled condition of so many different Grecian communities, 
recently emancipated from Persia, when there was past misrule 
to avenge, wrong-doers to be deposed and perhaps punished, 
exiles to be restored, and all the disturbance and suspicions 
accompanying so great a change of political condition as well 
as of foreign policy — the influence of the leading men at 
Athens must have been great in determining the treatment of 
particular individuals. Themisloklfes, placed at the head of an 
Athenian squadron and sailing among the islands, jjartly for 
the purposes of war against Persia, partly for organising the 
new confederacy — is affirmed to have accepted bribes without 
scruple, for executing sentences just and unjust — restoring 
some citizens, expelling others, and even putting some to 
death. We learn this from a friend and guest of ThemistoklSs 
— the poet Timokreon of lalysus in Rhodes, who had expected 
his own restoration from the Athenian commander, but found 
that it was thwarted by a bribe of three talents from his 
opponents ; so that he was still kept in exile on the charge of 
medism. The assertions of Timokreon, personally incens^ on 
this ground against Themistokl6s, are doubtless to be con- 
sidered as passionate and exa^erated : nevertlieless they are 
a valuable memorial of the feelmgs of the time, and are far too 
much in harmony with the general character of this eminent 
man to allow of our disbelieving them entirely. Timokreon is 
as emphatic in his admiration of Aristeidfis as in his censure 
of Themistokles, whom he denounces as “ a lying and unjust 
traitor.’’ ^ 

Such conduct as that described by this new Archilochus, 
even making every allowance for exaggeration, must have 
caused Themistoklls to be both hated and feared among the 
insular allies, whose opinion was now of considerable import- 
ance to the Athenians. A similar sentiment grew up partially 
against him in Athens itself, and appears to have been con- 
nected with suspicions of treasonable inclinations towards the 
Persians. As the Persians could offer the highest bribes, a 
man open to corruption might naturally be suspected of inclin- 
ations towards their cause j and if Theraistoldfis had rendered 
pre-eminent service against them, so also had Pausanias, whose 
conduct had undergone so fatal a change for the worse. It was 
the treason oi Pausanias — suspected and believed against him 
by the Athenians evenwhenhe %vas in command at Byzantium, 
though not proved against him at Sparta until long afterwards — 
which first seem? to have raised the presumption of medim 
* Plutarch, Themist. c. 31. 
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against Themistokles also, when combined with the corrupt 
proceedings which stained his public conduct. We must 
recollect also, that ThemistoklSs had given some colour to 
these presumptions even by the stratagems in reference to 
Xerxes, which wore a double-faced aspect, capable of being 
construed either in a Persian or in a Grecian sense. The 
Lacedsemonians, hostile to Themistokles since the lime when 
he had ouhvitted them respecting the walls of Athens, — and 
fearing him also as a supposed accomplice of the suspected 
Pausanias — ^procured the charge of medism to be preferred 
against him at Athens ; by secret instigations, and as it is said, 
by bribes to his political opponents.^ But no satisfactoiy 
proof could be furnished of the accusation, which Themistokles 
himself strenuously denied, not without emphatic appeals to his 
illustrious services. In spite of violent invectives against him 
from Alkmteon and Kimon, tempered indeed by a generous 
moderation on the part of AristeidSs,® his defence was success- 
ful. He carried the people with him and was acquitted of the 
cliarge. Nor was he merely acquitted, but as might naturally 
be expected, a reaction took place in his favour. His splendid 
qualities and exploits were brought impressively before the 
public mind, and he seemed for the time to acquire greater 
ascendency tlian ever.® 

^ This accusation of treason brought against Themistokl^ at Athens, 
prior to his ostracism, and at the instigation of the Lacecieemonians— is 
mentioned by Diodorus (xi. 54], Thucydidds and Plutarch take notice 
only of the second accusation, ajtor his ostracism. But Diodorus has made 
his narrative confused, by supposing the first accusation preferred at Athens 
to have come after the full detection of Pausanias and exposure of his 
correspondence ; whereas these latter events, coming after the first accasa.> 
tion, supplied new proofs before unknown, and thus brought on the second, 
after Themistoklfis had been ostracised. But Diodorus has preserved to us 
the important notice of this first accuiiation at Athens, followed by trial, 
acquittal, and temporary glorificaliont of Themistokles — and preceding his 
ostracism. 

The indictment stated by Plutarch to have been preferred against 
Themistoklds by Ledbotas son of Alkmeeon, at the instance of the Spartans, 
probably relates to the first accusation at which Themistokles was acquitted.! 
For when Themistokles was arraigned after the discovery of Pansaniasi he 
did not choose to stay, nor was there any actual trial : it is not therefore 
likely that the name of the accuser would be preserved — 'O 84 ypit^iutvas 
airbr wpoSoatas hvaPints ijr 'AXKjaafen'sr, Kjaa (rvvnraiviwjafmv rUr 
'Sntaprm&v (Plutarch, Themist, c. 23). 

Compare the second Scholion on Aristophan. Fquit, 84, and Aristeidls, 
Orat. xlvi. 'Vvio r&v Ttrrifmv (vol. U. p. SIS’, ed. Dindorf, p. 243, Jebb). 

® Plutarch, Ansteides, c. 25. , ■ 

* Diodor. xi. S4. /ler ■r5)i' rflr wootoolas Kpinv Si4 koI 

rh nil/ icpHrov jwrS Ti|v M\virtv fiiyas vapi roTs 'ABtivatotr iprivay yhji' > 
airiy itapipiyrus ol weXTrai* /ttrii 84 .ravro, .of. /u4v, 4io/3?)8<ms adrqft; 
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Such a charge, and such a failure, must have exasperated to 
the utmost the animosity between him and his chief opponents 
— Aristeides, Kimon, Alkmseon, and others ; and we can 
hai'dly wonder that they were anxious to get rid of him by 
ostracism. In explaining this peculiar process, I have already 
stated, that it could never be raised against any one individual 
separately and ostensibly ; and that it could never be brought 
into operation at all, unless its necessity were made clear, not 
merely to violent party men, but also to the assembled senate 
and people, including of course a considerable proportion of 
the more moderate citizens. We may reasonably conceive 
that the conjuncture was deemed by many dispassionate 
Athenians well-suited for the tutelary intervention of ostracism, 
the express benefit of which consisted in its separating political 
opponents when the antipathy between them threatened to 
push one or the other into extra-constitutional proceedings — 
especially when one of those parties was Themistoklils, a man 
alike vast in his abilities and unscrupulous in his morality. 
Probably also there were not a few who wished to revenge the 
previous ostracism of AristeidSs: and lastly, the friends of 
Themistokl^s himself, elate with his acquittal and his seeming 
augmented popularity, might indulge hopes that the vote of 
ostracism would turn out in his favour, and remove one or 
other of his chief political opponents. From all these circum- 
stances we learn without astonishment, that a vote of ostracism 
was soon after resorted to. It ended in the temporary 
banishment of Themistoklfe. 

He retired into exile, and was residing at Argos, whither he 
carried a considerable property, yet occasionally visiting other 
parts of Peloponnesus^ — when tlie exposure and deatli of 

rV iirtpPtXiiv, at Se, ipBaviiavivTes rp ’T"’’ l*^>’ fvepyfirtiip iire?JiBoVTO, 
ritv 8^ lo'xl**’ kbV rb ppiinifM rvartuiovy ^inrcvSov. 

* Thucyd. i. 137. ijA.fl* yiip air^ Sarepov If* rt 'ABrivay iropi r&v tfilKiav, 
kbI i^Apyovs tt iiee^iKtiro, &c. 

I follow Mr. Fynes Clinton in consideiing the year 4,71 B.C. to be the 
date of the ostracism of ThemistokUs. It may probably he so ; there is 
no evidence positively to contradict it ; hnt I think Mr. Clinton states it 
too confidently, as he admits that Diodorus includes, in the cliapters vrhich 
he devotes to one archon, events which must have happened in several 
different years (see Fast. Hellen. B.c. 471). 

After the expedition under the command of Pausanias in 478 B.C., we 
have no one date at once certain and accurate, until we come to the death 
of Xerxes, where Diodorus is confirmed by the Canon of the Persian kings, 
B.c. 465. This last event determines by close approximation and inference, 
the flight of ThemistokI6s, the siege of Naxos, and the death of Pausanios : 
for the other events of this period, we are reduced to a more vague 
approximation, and can ascertain UtQe beyond their order of succession. 
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Pausanias, together with the discovery of his correspondence, 
took place at Sparta. Among this correspondence were found 
proofs, which Thucydides seems to have considered as real and 
sufficient, of the jjrivity of Themistokles. By Ephorus and 
others, he is admitted to have been solicited by Pausanias, 
and to have known his plans — but to have kept them secret 
while refusing to co-operate in them.^ Probably after his exile 
he took a more decided share in them than before; being 
well-placed for that purpose at Argos, a city not only un- 
friendly to Sparta, but strongly believed to have been in 
collusion with Xerxes at his invasion of Greece. On this 
occasion the Lacedtemonians sent to Athens publicly to prefer 
a formal charge of treason against him, and to urge the 
necessity of trying him as a Pan-Hellenic criminal before the 
synod of the allies assembled at Sparta.® 

Whether this latter request would have been granted or 
whether Themistoklfis would have been tried at Athens, we 
cannot tell : for no sooner was he apprised that joint envoys 
from Sparta and Athens had been despatched to arrest him, 
than he fled forthwith from Argos to Korkyra. The in- 
habitants of that island, though owing gratitude to him and 
favourably disposed, could not venture to protect him against 
the two most powerful states in Greece, but sent him to the 
neighbouring continent. Here however, being still tracked 
and followed by the envoys, he was obliged to seek protection 
from a man whom he had formerly thwarted in a demand at 
Athens, and who had become his personal enemy — ^Admfitus 
king of the Molossians. Fortunately for him, at the moment 
when he arrived, Adm^tus was not at home ; and Themistoklfe, 
becoming a suppliant to his wife, conciliated her sympathy so 
entirely, that she placed her child in his arms and planted 
him at the hearth in the full solemnity of supplication to soften 
her husband. As soon as Admdtus returned, Themistokles 
revealed his name, his pursuers, ^d his danger — entreating 
protection as a helpless suppliant in the last extremity. He 
appealed to the generosity of the Epirotic prince not to take 
revenge on a man now defenceless, for offence given under 
such very different circumstances ; and for an offence too, 
after all, not of capital moment, while the protection now 
entreated was to the suppliant a matter of life or death. 
AdmStus raised him up from the hearth with the child in his 

J XhuCTd. i. 13S ; Ephorus ap. Flutarcb. de Malign. Herodoti, o. 5,, 
p. 8«j Diodor. xi. 54; Plutarch, Themist. c. 23, 

® Diodor. xi. 1!^. 
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arms — an evidence that he accepted the appeal and engaged 
to protect him ; refusing to give him up to the envoys, and at 
last only sending him away on the expression of his own wish 
to visit the King of Persia. Two Macedonian guides conducted 
him across the mountains to Pydna in the Thermaic gulf, 
where he found a merchant-ship aljout to set sail for the coast of 
Asia Minor, and took a passage on board j neither the master 
nor the crew knowing his name. An untoward storm drove 
the vessel to the island of Naxos, at tliat moment besieged by 
an Athenian armament. Had he been forced to land there, 
he would of course have been recognised and seized, but his 
wonted subtlety did not desert him. Having communicated 
both his name and the peril which awaited him, he conjured 
the master of the ship to assist in saving him, and not to 
suffer any one of the crew to land j menacing that if by any 
accident he were discovered, he would bring the master to 
ruin along with himself, by representing him as an accomplice 
induced by money to facilitate the escape of Themistoldfis : 
on the other hand, in case of safety, he promised a large 
reward. Such promises and threats weighed with the master, 
who controlled his crew, and forced them to beat about during 
a day and a night off the coast without seeking to land. After 
that dangerous interval, the storm abated and the ship reached 
Ephesus in safety.^ 

Thus did Themistoldfis, after a series of perils, find himself 
safe on the Persian side of the ^Egean. At Athens he was 
proclaimed a traitor, and his property confiscated : nevertheless 
(as it frequently happened in cases of confiscation), his friends 
secreted a considerable sum, and sent it over to him in Asia, 
together with the money which he had left at Argos ; so that 
he was thus enabled liberally to reward the ship-captain who 
had preserved him. With all this deduction, the property 
which he possessed of a character not susceptible of conceal- 
ment, and which was therefore actually seized, was found to 
amount to eighty talents, according to Theophrastus — to loo 
talents, according to Theopompus. In contrast with this large 
sum, it is melancholy to learn that he had begun his political 

1 Thucyd. i. 137. CornellHS Nepos (Themist, c. 8) for the most pari 
follows ThuiwdidSs, and professes to do so ; yet he is not very accurate, 
especially about the relations between Themistoklfo and AdmSlus. 
Dwdonis (xL 56) seems to follow chiefly other guides, os Plutarch does 
ateo to a great extent (Themist. o. 24-26). There were evidently 
differeni accounts of his voyage, which represented him as reaching, not 
Ephesus, but the .iEolic Eyme. Diodorus does hot notice his voyage by 
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career with a property not greater than three talents.^ The 
poverty of Arisleidfis at the end of his life presents an 
impressive contrast to the enrichment of his rival. 

The escape of Themistokles, and his adventures in Persia, 
appear to have formed a favourite theme for the fancy and 
exaggeration of authors a century afterwards. We have thus 
many anecdotes which contradict either directly or by implica- 
tion the simple narrative of Thucydides. Thus we are told 
that at the moment when he was running away from the 
Greeks, the Persian king also had proclaimed a reward of 200 
talents for his head, and that some Greeks on the coast of Asia 
were watching to take him for this reward : that he was forced 
to conceal himself strictly near the coast, until means were 
found to send him up to Susa, in a closed litter, under pre- 
tence that it was a woman for the king’s harem : that Man- 
dan 6 , sister of Xerxes, insisted upon having him delivered up 
to her as an expiation for the loss of her son at the battle 
of Salamis : that he learnt Persian so well, and discoursed in it 
so eloquently, as to procure for himself an acquittal from the 
Persian judges, when put upon his trial through the impor- 
tunity of Mandanfi : that the officers of the king’s household 
at Susa, and the satraps in his way back, threatened him with 
still further perils .• that he was admitted to see the king in 
person, after having received a lecture from tire chamberlain 
on the indispensable duty of falling down before him to do 
homage, &c., with several other uncertified details,® which 
make us value more highly the narrative of Thucydidfis. 
Indeed Ephorus, DeinS, Kleitarchus, and Herakleid 6 s, from 
whom these anecdotes appear mostly to be derived, even 
affirmed that Themistoklfis had found Xerxes himself alive 
and seen him; whereas Thucydidfis and Charon, the two 
contemporary authors (for the former is nearly contemporary), 
asserted that he had found Xerxes recently dead, and his son 
Artaxerxes on the throne. 

According to Thucydidfis, the eminent exile does not seem 
to have been exposed to the least danger in Persia. He pre- 
sented himself as a deserter from Greece, and was accepted as 
such : moreover — ^what is more strange, though it seems true 
— he was received as an actual benefactor of the Persian king, 
and a sufferer from the Greeks on account of such dispositions 
•—in consequence of his communications made to Xerxes 

> Plutarch, Themist. c. 25 ; also KritUs ap. jCUan. V. H. x. 17 : com- 
pare Hcrodot. viii. 12. ■ 

* Diodor. xi. 56; Plutarch, Themist. c. 24-30. 
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respecting the intended retreat of the Greeks from Salaniis, 
and respecting the contemplated destruction of the Hellespon- 
tine bridge. He was conducted by some Persians on the coast 
up to Susa, where he addressed a letter to the king couched in 
the following terms, such as probably no modern European 
king would tolerate except from a quaker : — “ I Themistokles, 
am come to thee, having done to thy house more mischief 
than any other Greek, as long as I was compelled in my own 
defence to resist the attack of thy father — but having also done 
him yet greater good, when I could do so with safety to myself, 
and when his retreat was endangered. Reward is yet owing to 
me for my past service : moreover, I am now here, chased away 
by the Greeks in consequence of my attachment to thee,i but 
able still to serve thee with great elfect. I wish to wait a year, 
and then to come before thee in person to explain my views.” 

Whether the Persian interpreters, who read this letter to 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, exactly rendered its brief and direct 
expression, we cannot say. But it made a strong impression 
upon him, combined with the previous reputation of the writer 
— and he willingly granted the prayer for delay : though we 
shall not readily believe that he was so tranisported as to show 
his joy by immediate sacrifice to the gods, by an unusual 
measure of convivial indulgence, and by crying out thrice in 
his sleep, “ I have got ThemistoklSs the Athenian ” — as some 
of Plutarch’s authors informed him.® In the course of the 
year granted, Themistoklfis had learned so much of the 
Persian language and customs as to be able to communicate 
personally with the king, and acquire his confidence. No 
Greek (says Thucydides) had ever before attained such a 
commanding influence and position at the Persian court. 
His ingenuity was now displayed in laying out schemes for the 
subjugation of Greece to Pensia, which were evidently captivat- 
ing to the monarch, who rewarded him with a Persian wife and 
large presents, sending him down to Magnesia on the Maaander 
not far from the coast of Ionia. The revenues of the district 
round that town, amounting to the large sum of fifty talents 
yearly, were assigned to him for bread : those of the neigh- 
bouring sea-port of Myus, for articles of condiment to his 

I oproditioncm ultra imputabant (says Tacitus, Hist. ii. 6o, respecting 
Faullinus and FeocuIus, the. generals of the army of Otho, when they 
sutiendered to Vitellius after the defeat at Bebciacnm), spalium long! ante 
ptceliam itineris, fatigationem Othonianonnn, permixtum vehiculis agmen, 
ac titraqtte fartuita fraudi ma OisignaHtes , — Et Viteliius oredldit de 
iperBdid, et fraudem absolvit." 

® Plutarch, Themist. c.-a8. 
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bread, which was always accounted the main nourishment: 
those of Lampsakus on the Hellespont, for wine.^ Not 
knowing the amount of these two latter items, we cannot 
determine how much revenue ThemistoklSs received alto- 
gether ; but there can be no doubt, judging from the revenues 
of Magnesia alone, that he was a great pecuniary gainer by his 
change of country. After having visited various parts of Asia,® 
he lived for a certain time at Magnesia, in which place his 
family joined him from Athens. 

How long his residence at Magnesia lasted, we do not know, 
but seemingly long enough to acquire local estimation and 
leave mementos behind him. He at length died of sickness, 
when sixty-five years old, without having taken any step 
towards the accomplishment of those victorious campaigns 
which he had promised to Artaxerxes. That sickness was the 
real cause of his death, we may believe on the distinct state- 
ment of Thucydides j ® who at the same time notices a rumour 

1 Thucyd. i. 138; Diodor. xi. 57. Besides the three above-named 
places, Neanthis and Fhanins describe the grant as being still fuller and 
more specific : they state that Perkfite was granted to Themistoklfis for 
bedding, and Palmskfipsis for clothing (Plutarch, Themist. c. 29 ; Athenmus, 

i. p. 29). 

This seems to have been a frequent form of grants from the Persian and 
Egyptian kings, to their queens, relatives, or friends — a grant nominally to 
Bu^ly some particular want or taste : see Dr. Arnold's note on the passage 
of Thucydidfis. I doubt his statement however about the liind-tax or rent ; 
I do not think that it was a tenth or a fifth of the produce of the soil in 
these districts which was granted to Themistoklfis, but the portion of regal 
revenue or tribute levied in them. The Persian kings did not take the 
trouble to assess and collect the tribute: they probably left that to the 
inhabitants themselves, provided the sum total were duly paid. 

® Plutarch, Themistokifis, 0. 31. nhaviiuvas irepl 'Aorlov: this 
statement seems probable enough, though Plutarch rejects it. 

® Thucyd. i. I3S. Hotiiaas Sk rsAfirr? rhv piov \iyoviri Si rives sol 
iKttiiriov ^op/idsf) hroBavetv hSivaroy vonlaavra elvai iiriTe\{<rat 

jSoviAei 4 mtiffxero. 

This current story, as old as Aristophanfis (Equit. 83, Mmpare the 
Scholia), alleged that Themistokifis had poisoned himself by drinking bull’s 
blood (see Diodor, xi, 58). Diodorus assigns to this act of taking poison 
a still more sublime and patriotic character, by connecting it with a design 
on the part of Themistoklfis to restrain the Persian king from warring 
against Greece. 

Plutarch (Themist. c. 31, and Kimon, c. 18) and Diodorus both ^te as 
an unquestionable fact, that Themistokifis died by poisoning himself; 
omitting even to notice the statement of Thucydidfe that he died of 
disease. Cornelius Nepos (Themist c. 10) follows Thucydidfis. Cicero 
(Brutus, c. II) refers the story of the suicide by poison to Clitarchus and 
Stratoklfis, recognising it as contrary to Thucydidfis. He puts into ^ 
mouth of his fellow dialogist Attiens a just rebuke of the facility with 
which historical truth was sacrificed to rhetorical purpose. 
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partially current in his own lime, of poison voluntarily taken, 
from painful consciousness on the part of Themistokles him- 
self that the promises made could never be performed — a 
further proof of the general tendency to surround the last years 
of this distinguished man with impressive adventures, and to 
dignify his last moments with a revived feeling not unworthy of 
his earlier patriotism. The report^may possibly have been 
designedly circulated by his friends and relatives, in order to 
conciliate some tenderness towards his memory j since his sons 
still continued citizens at Athens, and his daughters were 
married there. These friends further stated that they had 
brought hack his bones to Attica at his own express command, 
and buried them privately without the knowledge of the 
Athenians ; no condemned traitor being permitted to be buried 
in Attic soil. If however we even suppose that this statement 
was trae, no one could point out with certainty^ the spot wherein 
such interment had taken place. Nor does it seem, when we 
mark the cautious expressions of Thucydidfis,^ that he him- 
self was satisfied of the fact. Moreover we may affirm with 
confidence that the inhabitants of Magnesia, when they showed 
the splendid sepulchral monument erected in honour of 
Themistokles in their own market-place, were persuaded that 
his bones were really enclosed within it. 

Aristeidfis died about three or four years after the ostracism 
of Themistokl6s ; ® but respecting the place and manner of his 
death, there were several contradictions among the authors 
whom Plutarch had before him. Some affirmed that he 
perished on foreign service in the Euxine sea ; others, that he 
died at home, amidst the universal esteem and grief of his 
fellow-citizens. A third story, confined to the single statement 

^ Thucyd. 1 . 13S. rft Si Sera ipafft KontirSvi'ai airoV ol irpov^- 
Korres olicaSt KeKeiaavTos iietlvov, /tol reBljyai Kpiipa 'kBijraiav 
iv rf 'ATTJKfi* oi yitp Odwreii', hs W wpoSoerlif ipiiyovras. 

Cornelius Nepos, who here copies Thucydidds, gives this statement by 
mistake, as if Thucydulfis had himself affirmed it: “Idem (sc, Thuoydidds) 
ossa ejus clam in Atticfi nh amicis sepalla, quonlam legibus non concedere- 
lur, quod proditionis esset damnatas, memorite prodidit.” This shows the 
haste or inaccuracy with which these secondaiy authors so often cite: 
Thucyilidfis is certainly not a witness far the fact : if anything, he may be 
said to count somewhat against it. 

Plutarch (Themist. c. 32) shows that the hurial-plaoe of Themistoklds, 
supposed to be in Attica, was yet never verified before his time; the guides 
of Pausanias, however, in the succeeding century, had become more con- 
fident (Pansanias, i. t, 3), , 

® Respecting the probity of Aristeidds, see an Interesting fragment of 
Eupolis the comic writer (A^juai, Frapm. iv. p. 4i;7, ed. Meineke), 
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of Kraterus, and strenuously rejected by Plutarch, represents 
AristeidSs as having been falsely accused before the Athenian 
judicature and condemned to a fine of fifty minae, on the 
allegation of having taken bribes during the assessment of 
the tribute upon the allies — which fine he was unable to pay, 
and was therefore obliged to retire to Ionia, where he died. 
Dismissing this last story, we find nothing certain about his 
death except one fact — ^but that &ct at the same time the most 
honourable of all — that he died veiy poor. It is even asserted 
that he did not leave enough to pay funeral expenses— -that a 
sepulchre was provided for him at Phalgrum at the public cost, 
besides a handsome donation to his son Lysima(±us and a 
dowry to each of his two daughters. In the two or three 
ensuing generations, however, his descendants still continued 
poor, and even at tloat remote day some of them received aid 
out of the public purse, from the recollection of their incor- 
ruptible ancestor. Near a century and a half afterwards, a poor 
man named Lysimachus, descendant of the Just Aiisteidfis, 
was to be seen at Athens near the chapel of lacchus, carrying 
a mysterious tablet, and obtaining his scanty fee of two oboh 
for inteipreting the dreams of the passers-by *, Demetrius the 
Phalerean procured from the people, for the mother and aunt 
of this poor man, a small daily allowance.^ On all these points 
the contrast is marked when we compare AristeidSs with 
Themistoklfis. The latter, liaving distinguished, himself by 
ostentatious cost at Olympia, and by a choregic victory at 
Athens, with little scruple as to the means of acquisition — 
ended his life at Magnesia in dishonourable affluence greater 
than ever, and left an emiched posterity both at that place and 
at Athens. More than five centuries afterwards, his descendant 
the Athenian Themistokles attended the lectures of the philo- 
sopher Ammonius at Athens, as the comrade and friend of 
Plutarch himself.® 

^ Plutarch, Arist. c, 26, 27 j Cwndius Nepos, Aiist. c. 3: compare 
Aristophan. Vesp. 53. 

* Plutarch, Themist. c. 5-32. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFEDERACY UNDER ATHENS AS 

HEAD FIRST FORMATION AND RAPID EXPANSION OF THE 

ATHENIAN EMPIRE 

I HAVE already recounted, in the preceding chapter, how the 
Asiatic Greeks, breaking loose from the Spartan Pausanias, 
entreated Athens to organise a new confederacy, and to act as 
presiding city (Vorort) — and how this confederacy, framed not 
only for common and pressing objects, but also on principles of 
equal rights and constant control on the part of the members, 
attracted soon the spontaneous adhesion of a largo proportion 
of Greeks, insular or maritime, near the Ailgean sea. I also 
noticed this event as giving commencement to a new tcra 
in Grecian politics. For whereas there had been before a 
tendency, not very powerful, yet on the whole steady and 
increasing, towards something like one Pan-Hellenic league 
under Sparta as president — ^from henceforward that tendency 
disappears, and a bifurcation begins : Athens and Sparta divide 
the Grecian world between them, and bring a much larger 
number of its members into co-operation, either with one or the 
other, than had ever been so arranged before. 

Thucydides marks precisely, as far os general words can go, 
the character of the new confederacy during the first years 
after its commencement. But unhappily he gives us scarcely 
any particular facts j and in the absence of such controlling 
evidence, a habit has grown up of describing loosely the entire 
period between 477 n.c. and 405 u.c. (the latter dale is that 
of the battle of .^gospotarai) as constituting “the Athenian 
empire.” This word denotes correctly enough the last part, 
perhaps the last forty years, of the seventy-two years indicated ; 
but it is misleading when applied to the first part ; nor indeed 
can any single word be found which faithfully characterises as 
well the one part as the other. A great and serious change had 
taken place, and we disguise the fact of that change if we talk 
of the Athenian hegemony or headship as a portion of the 
Athenian empire. ThucydidSs carefully distinguishes the two, 
speaking of the Spartans as having lost, and of the Athenians 
as having acquired, not empire, but headship or hegemony.’- 

’ Thucyd. i. 94. i^etroMdpieriffav {BvCivnov) if Tj)5« Tp 
i, A under the Spartan hevemony, before the Athenians were invited to 
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The transition from the Athenian hegemony to the Athenian 
empire was doubtless gradual, so that no one could determine 

assume the hegemony t compare iiyiia-dfiei'ai, i. 77, and Herodot. viii. a, 3- 
Next we have (i. 95) ^oirStvris t « (the lonians, &c. ) Vfhs robs ‘AOrimlovs 
Tiilovv airobs Tiyeixdvas yevtirOat icafrk rh ^vyyevds. Again, when 

the Spartans send out Dorkis in place of Pausanias, the allies iifixen 
iipieaav vbv ijyenoi/laii. Then, as to the ensuing proceedings of the 
Athenians (i. 96) — wapaKa06vrts Se 'ASijvatot <t\iv diye/iovtav roirip 
rpdvip indvrav t&v Stb, rh navaavtov puffos, &c. : compare i. 75 

— S« itpotreKBdvrinv t&v |u/>/uixa»' nal abruv SeT/SeiiTiov ^ye/t6yas 
icaracrrrjyai, and vi. 76. 

Then the transition from the riye/toyla to the 4 px^ (!• 97 ) — vyob/ityoi Si 
abraydptaiy rb irparoy ray (v/tfidxay Ka\ ivb KoiySy ^vySSup PovKevivTuiy, 
rairdSe ivijXBov vob-d/nf re xal Staxtiplffei vpayfuiTuy pteTo^b TovSe rov 
ira\ipu>u Mol roO MqSiKoG. 

Thucydidfis then goes on to say that he shall notice these “many strides 
in advance” — which Athens made, starting from her original hegemony, so 
as to show in what manner the Athenian empire or dpxb was originally 
formed — &iia Si xai rljs ipxV! iirdSeifty tx*‘ 'riSv ‘AOrtvaluy, iv oiip 
rpdrfi Kar i(rrn. The same transition from the iiyepuiyla to the 4 px 4 ia 
described in the oration of the Athenian envoy at Sparta, shortly before 
the Peloponnesian war (i. 73) : but as it was rather the interest of the 
Athenian orator to confound the difference between fiytfuivltt and 4 px 4 i ao 
alter he has clearly stated what the relation of Athens to her allies had 
been at first, and how it afterwards became totally dtanged, Thneydidfis 
makes him slur over the distinction, and say — abras oiS* vpu7s $av/iaffrby 
obSiy renoiiiKafav ... el ipx^’' SiSopiiyiiy IStiipttBa «u\ rabnty 
nb iytIpLyy, &c. ; and he then proceeds to defend the title of Athens to 
command on the ground of superior force and worth : which last plea is 
advanced a few years afterwards still more nakedly and offensively by the 
Athenian speakers. Head also the language of the Athenian £uph6mus at 
Kamnrina (vi. 82), where a similar confusion appears, as being suitable to 
the argument. 

It is to be recollected that the word hegemony or headship is extremely 
general, denoting any case of following a leader, and of obedience, how- 
ever temporary, qualified, or indeed little more than honorary. Thus it is 
used by the Theltans to express their relation towards the Boeotian con- 
federated towns {•liyepLoyeieffBai ip' itpmv, Thucyd. iii. 61, where Sr. Arnold 
draws attention to the distinction between ithat verb and fipxvu'i ^rid holds 
language respecting the Athenian 4 pxii, more precise than his language in 
the note ad Thucyd. i. 94), and by tile Cocinlnians to express their claims 
as metropolis of Korkyra, which were really little more than honorary — ht\ 
rp Tiytpidyes re elyai xal r 4 clsdra BavptiCt<r8at (Thucyd. i. 38) : compare 
vii. S3. Indeed it sometimes means simply a guide (iii. 98 ; vii. 50).^ 

But the words &px 4 , 4 /)x«v, ipx^eBm, voc. pas!',, are more specific in 
their application, and imply .both superior dignity and coercive authority 
to a greater or less extent : compare Thucyd. v. 09 ; ii. 8, &c. The jriKis 
hpxby fjceyea is analogous to avhp ripayvos (vi. 85). 

Herodotus is less careful in distinguishing the meanings of these words 
than Thucydidds ; see the discussion of the Z^acedeemoman and Athenian 
envoys with Gelo (vii. 155-162). But it is to be observed that he makes 
Gelo ask for the iiyeyotw and not for the 4 px^ — ^putting the claim fat the 
least offensive form : compare also the claim of the Argeiaosfor,'$’y</t«y(q. 
(vii. 148), 
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precisely where the former ends and the latter begins : but it 
had been consummated before the thirty years’ truce, which 
was concluded fourteen years before the Peloponnesian war — 
and it was in fact the substantial cause of that war. Empire 
then came to be held by Athens — ^partly as a fact established, 
resting on acquiescence rather than attachment or consent on 
the minds of the subjects — partly as a corollary from necessity 
of union combined with her superior force : while this latter 
point, superiority of force as a legitimate title, stood more and 
more forward botli in the language of her speakers and in the 
conceptions of her citizens. Nay, the Athenian orators of the 
middle of the Peloponnesian war venture to affirm that their 
empire had been of this same character ever since the repulse 
of the Persians : an inaccuracy so manifest, that if we could 
suppose the speech made by the Athenian Euphfimus at 
Kamarina in 415 B.c. to have been heard by ThemistoklSs or 
Aristeidfis fifty years before, it would have been alike offensive 
to the prudence of the one and to the justice of the other. 

The imperial condition of Athens, that which she held at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when her allies (except 
Chios and Lesbos) were tributary subjects, and when the 
.(Egean sea was an Athenian lake, — was of course the period of 
her greatest splendour and greatest action upon the Grecian 
world. It was also the period most impressive to historians, 
orators, and philosophers — suggesting the idea of some one 
state exercising dominion over the iEgean, as the natural 
condition of Greece, so that if Athens lost such dominion, it 
would be transferred to Sparta — holding out tire dispersed 
maritime Greeks as a tempting prize for the aggressive schemes 
of some new conqueror— and even bringing up by association 
into men’s fancies the mythical Minos of Krete, and others, . 
as havmg been rulers of the ALgean in times anterior to 
Athens. 

Even those who lived under the full-grown Athenian empire 
had before them no good accounts of the incidents between 
479-450 B.C For we may gather from the intimation of 
'Thucydidfis, as well as from his barrenness of facts, that while 
there were chroniclers both for the Persian invasion and for 
the times before it, no one cared for the times immediately 
succeeding.^ Hence, the little, light which has fallen upon this 

' * Thuoyd. i, 97. ro?s vpb ifitov iiratro' ixMirbs roOro rh xo’plov, md 
rb rph Tuv UbiStK&y {vt'CTiSco’civ airrlt rh JSrjtutd' roirav ii oavep 
fifliaro ii/ tS 'EAAimpi, fipaxdas rt Kci roTi xp^mt 

pile ixpifiSs httpuiiiPPii. 
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blank has all been borrowed (if w'e except the careful Thu- 
cydides) from a subsequent age ; and the Athenian hegemony 
has been treated as a mere commencement of the Athenian 
empire. Credit has been given to Athens for a long-sighted 
ambition, aiming from the Persian war downwards at results, 
which perhaps Themistoklfis ^ may have partially divined, but 
which only time and successive accidents opened even to 
distant view. But such systematic anticipation of subsequent 
results is fatal to any correct understanding, either of the real 
agents or of the real period j both of which are to be explained 
from the circumstances preceding and actually present, with 
some help, though cautious and sparing, from our acquaintance 
with that which was then an unknown future. When Aris- 
teidfis and Kimon dismissed the Lacedaemonian admiral Dorkis, 
and drove Pausanias away from Byzantium on his second 
arrival, they had to deal with the problem immediately before 
them. They had to complete the defeat of the Persian power, 
still formidable — and to create and organise a confederacy as 
yet only inchoate. This was quite enough to occupy their 
attention, without ascribing to them distant views of Athenian 
maritime empire. 

In that brief sketch of incidents preceding the Peloponnesian 
war, which Thucydides introduces as “ the digression from his 
narrative,”® he neither gives, nor professes to give, a complete 
enumeration of all which actually occurred. During the 
interval between the first desertion of the Asiatic allies from 
Pausanias to Athens, in 477 B.a — and the revolt of Naxos in 
466 B.C. — he recites three incidents only : first, the siege and 
capture of Eion on the Strymon with its Persian garrison — 

Hellanikus therefore had done no more than toxuh npon the events of 
this period t and he found so little good information within his reach, os to 
fall into chronological blunders. 

1 Thucyd. i. 93. rvr ‘rip SaXdiro'flr wparot {r 6 \i>.itnv elTni' 

lai$eKTia iorl, (cal tV ipxV (vyKarte-KtiaCe. 

Dr. Arnold says in his note ’'tiSis signifies probably immediately after 
the retreat of the Persians.” I think it refers to an earlier period— that 
point of time when ThemistoklSs first counselled the building of the fleet, 
or at least when he counselled them to abandon their city and repose all 
their hopes in their fleet. It is only by this supposition that we get a 
reasonable meaning for the words iriKinin tlwnv, “he was the^r/wjia 
(ianii to "—which, implies a counsel of extraordiinaiy boldness. ** For 
he was the first. who dared to advise them, to grasp at the' sea, and from 
that momeut forward he helped to establish their empire.” ' The .word 
ivyKartB-Ktia(t seems to denote a collateral consequence, not. directly 
contemplated, though perhaps divined, by Theraistoklfis. 

® Thncgrd. i, 97. fypai^n Si oiri (cal riiv ^(cjSoX^c t,o 3 \ 6 yov^i»r]~' 
oiliilvStiTiSe,fice. 
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next, the capture of Skyros, and appropriation of the island to 
Athenian kleruchs or out-citixens, — thirdly, the war with Kary- 
stus in Euboea, and reduction of the place by capitulation. It 
has been too much the practice to reason as if these three 
events were the full history of ten or eleven years. Con- 
sidering what Thucydides states respecting the darkness of this 
period, we might perhaps suspect that they were all which he 
could learn about it on good authority : and they are all, in 
truth, events having a near and special bearing on the sub- 
sequent history of Athens herself— for Eion was the first 
stepping-stone to the important settlement of Amphipolis, and 
Skyros in the time of Thucydides was the property of outlying 
Athenian citizens or kleruchs. Still, we are left in almost 
entire ignorance of the proceedings of Athens, as conducting 
the newly-established confederate force : for it is certain that 
the first ten years of the Athenian hegemony must have been 
years of most active warfare against the Persians. One posi- 
tive testimony to this effect has been accidentally preserved to 
us by Herodotus, who mentions tliat " before the invasion of 
Xerxes, there were Persian commanders and garrisons every- 
where in Thrace and the Hellespont,^ all of whom were 
conquered by the Greeks after that invasion, with the single 
exception of Maskam6s governor of Doriskus, who could never 
be taken, though many difierent Grecian attempts were made 
upon the fortress.” 

Of those who were captured by the Greeks, not one made 
any defence sufficient to attract the admiration of Xerxes, 
except Boggs governor of Eion. Boggs, after bravely de- 
fending himself, and refusing offers of capitulation, found ‘his 
provisions exhausted, and further resistance impracticable. He 
then kindled a vast funeral pile — slew his wives, children, con- 
cubines, and family, and cast them into it — threw his precious 
effects over the wall into the Strymon — and lastly, precipitated 

^ Heroilut. vii. 106, loy. Kor^o'ToirBi' ykp (rt vpdrtpoP rairps rijs 
i\J,(nos Sircipxoi Spr/ixp koI TaB 'EWri<nrSpTav irupraxH- Oirot &p 

-irii/rar, of t6 ix Qp^upp xal rov 'E}iKiicnr6pTov, TrKi/p roO Aoptffxtp, ivi 
'EKJJiPUP Smtpop rairps T?i trparrthairliis iipp4$ri(rap‘ rhp Si ip AoptiPitip 
Maa’Kcf/U))' oiiSanot kw iSwiaStiaop i^ehttp, voKK&p ntippiraixipwp. 

The loose chronology of Plutarch is little to be trusted ; but he, too, 
acknowledges the continuance of Persian occupations in Thrace, by aid of 
the natives, until a period later than the battle of the Euryniedon (Plutarch, 
Kimon, c. 14). 

It is a mistake to suppose, with Dr. Arnold in his note on Thncyd. viii. 
da, “that Sestus was almost the last place held by the Persians in Kurope.” 

Weissenborn (Hellen, Oder Beitrhge zur genauereti Erforschung der atl- 
.^friechischen Geschichte, Jena, 1844, p. 144, note 31) has taken notice of 
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himself into the flames.^ His brave despair was the theme 
of warm encomium among the Persians, and his relatives in 
Feisia weie liberally rewarded by Xerxes. This capture of 
Eion, effected by Kimon, has been mentioned (as already 
stated) by Thucydidfis ; but Herodotus here gives us to under- 
stand that it was only one of a string of enterprises, all un- 
noticed by Thucydidfis, against the Persians. Nay, it would 
seem from his language that Maskarafis maintained himself in 
Doriskus during the whole reign of Xerxes, and perhaps longer, 
repelling successive Grecian assaults. 

The valuable indication here cited from Herodotus would be 
of itself a sufficient proof that the first years of the Athenian 
hegemony were full of busy and successful hostility against the 
Persians. And in truth this is what we should expect. The 
battles of Salamis, Flatsea, and Mykal€, drove the Persians out 
of Greece and overpowered their main armaments, but did not 
remove them at once from all the various posts which they 
occupied throughout the Aigean and Thrace. Without doubt 
the Athenians had to clear the coasts and the islands of a 
great number of different Persian detachments j an operation 
neither short nor easy, with the then imperfect means of siege, 
as we may see by the cases of Sestus and Eion j nor indeed 
always practicable, as the case of Doiiskus teaches us. The 
fear of these Persians, yet remaining in the neighbourhood,* 
and even the chance of a renewed Persian invading armament, 
formed one pressing motive for Grecian cities to join the new 
confederacy; while the expulsion of the enemy added to it 
those places which he had occupied. It was by these years 
of active operations at sea against the common enemy, that 
the Athenians first established* that constant, systematic, and 

this impottant passage of Herodotus, os well as of that in Plutarch ; but 
he does not see how much it embRrrasse.s oil attempts to frame a ceitaiu 
chronology for tliose two or three events which Thucydidfa gives us between 
476-466 n.c. 

^ Kntzen (De Atheniensium Imperio Cimonis ntque FerJcIis tempore 
constltuto. Grinue, 1837. Commentatio, i. p. 8) has good reason to call 
in question the suatagem ascribed to Xitnon by FausoniaS (viii. 8, a) for 
the capture of Eion. 

* To these “remainin,; operations against the Persians" the Athenian 
envoy at Lacedmraon alludes, in his speech prior to the Peloponnesian war 

fAi'{yonSpatUais)obK i9t\n'riyro»> wapaitiiPatvpls 6iri(Xo(wa 
ToS fittpPipou, ^pSv 9 i irppire\ 84 iv»>p tSf 

Tiytytivas Karaa-T^rai, &C. (Thocyd. i. 76 } : and again, lit. to. rh StrilKetmt 
rSy fpyay. 

Compare also Plato, Menexen. c. la, ttMt Si ffmriKybs 

Sutypeip'Beu is iirixeip 4 i<reiy vtiXiy M r«bs ‘TSWiji'ar, &c. 

* The Athenian nautical training begins diiectly after the repulse of thie 

VOT.. V. O ' 
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laborious training, among their own ships’ crews, which trans- 
mitted itself with continual improvements down to the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. It was by these, combined with present fear, 
that they were enabled to organise the largest and most 
efficient confederacy ever known among Greeks — to bring to- 
gether deliberative deputies — to plant their own ascendency as 
enforcers of the collective resolutions — and to raise a pro- 
digious tax from universal contribution. Lastly, it was by the 
same operations, prosecuted so successfully as to remove 
present alarm, that they at length fatigued the more lukewarm 
and passive members of the confederacy, and created in them 
a wish either to commute personal service for pecuniary con- 
tribution, or to escape from tire obligation of service m any 
way. The Athenian nautical training would never have been 
acquired — the confederacy would never have become a working 
reality — the fatigue and discontents among its members would 
never have arisen — ^unless there had been a real fear of the 
Persians, and a pressing necessity for vigorous and organised 
operations against them, during the ten years between 477 and 
466 B.a 

As to these ten years, then, we are by no means to assume 
•that the particular incidents mentioned by Thucydidfis about 
£ion, Skyros, Karystus, and Naxos, constitute the sum total of 
events. To contradict this assumption, I have suggested proof 
sufficient, though indirect, that they are only part of the stock 
of a very busy period — the remaining details of which, in- 
dicated in outline by the large general language of Thucydidfis, 
we are condemned not to Icnow. Nor are we admitted to be 
present at the synod of Delos, which during all this time con- 
tinued its periodical meetings; though it would have been 
highly interesting to trace the steps whereby an institution 
which at first promised to protect not less the separate rights 
of the members than the security of the whole, so lamentably 
failed in its object. We must recollect that this confederacy, 
formed for objects common to all, limited to a certain extent 
the autonomy of each member j both conferring definite rights, 
and imposing definite obligations. Solemnly sworn to by all, 
and by Aristeidfis on behalf of Athens, it was intended to bind 
the members in perpetuity — marked even in the form of the 
oath, which was performed by casting heavy lumps of iron into 

Persians. 51 rijs doXcCo'irqs irturH\iu>vas yttiirBiu (says Periklfis respect- 
ing the Peloponnesians, jttst at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war) oO fifSfag airois rpoeryei^fftrai' oiSi yip i/itts, peKer^vres aM 
tiibt irb r&v MqSiKSi', iftlpyaaB^ trai (Tbucyd. i. 14 a). 
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the sea never again to be seen.^ As this confederacy was thus 
both perpetual and peremptory, binding each member to the 
rest and not allowing either retirement or evasion, so it was 
essential that it should be sustained by some determining 
authority and enforcing sanction. The determining authority 
was provided by the synod at Delos : the enforcing sanction 
was exercised % Athens as president. And there is every 
reason to presume that Athens, for a long time, performed this 
duty in a legitimate and honourable manner, acting in exe- 
cution of the resolves of the synod, or at least in full harmony 
with its general purposes. She exacted from every member the 
regulated quota of men or money, employing coercion against 
recusants, and visiting neglect of military duty with penalties. 
In all these requirements she only disclrarged her appropriate 
functions as chosen leader of the confederacy. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that the general synod went cordially 
along with her^ in strictness of dealing towards those de- 
faulters who obtained protection without bearing their share of 
the burthen. 

But after a few years, several of the confederates, becoming 
weary of personal military service, prevailed upon the 
Athenians to provide ships and men in their place, and 
imposed upon themselves in exchange a money-payment of 
suitable amount. This commutation, at first probably intro- 
duced to meet some special case of inconvenience, was found 
so suitable to the taste of all parties, that it gradually spread 
through the larger portion of the confederacy. To unwarlike 
allies, hating labour and privation, it was a welcome relief : 
while to the Athenians, full of ardour, and patient of labour as 
well as discipline for the aggrandisement of their country, it 
afforded constant pay for a fleet more numerous than they 
could otherwise have kept afloat. It is plain from the state- 
ment of Thucydides that this altered practice was introduced 
from the petition of the confederates themselves, jiot from any 
pressure or stratagem on the part of Athens.® But though. 

^ Plutarch, Aristeides, c. 24, 

* Such concurrence of the general synod is in fact implied in the speech 

put by Thucydides into the mouth of the Mitylensmn envoys at Olympia, 
in tlie third year of the Peloponnesian war; a speech pronounced by parties 
altogether hostile to Athens (Thucj'd. iii. xi)— <i#ia /ih yip /utfrvpif 
i^pQi>To (the Athenians) /til ftv rois y liroi^ii<povt «(/ 4 ri 

ildiKovv oTt diTjfeiTay, (v<rT parent ty, 

• Thucyd. 1. 97-99. — Amat S' dAXai ^ray ray ittoirriifftay, /cal ptiyufTtu, 
at r&v ipipay xai vtav fxSsiai, xai KttwotrrpAruy, rip. iyAvfry at yip 
'MrtytSti hcpifias furpatriroi*, xal Xvmtpal ijaeo', o6k yiatAiriy oiSt fiavXtfiAyyiT. 
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such was its real source, it did not the less fatally degrade the 
allies in reference to Athens, and extinguish the original feeling 
of equal rights and partnership in the confederacy, with com- 
munion of danger as welt as of glory, which had once bound 
them together. The Athenians came to consider themselves 
as military chiefs and soldiers, with a body of tribute-paying 
subjects, whom they were entitled to hold in dominion, and 
restrict, both as to foreign policy and internal government, to 
such extent as they thought expedient — but whom they were 
also bound to protect against foreign enemies. The military 
force of these subject-states was thus in a great degree trans- 
ferred to Athens by their own act, just as that of so many of 
the native princes in India has been made over to the English. 
Eut the military efSciency of the confederacy against the 
Persians was much increased, in proportion as the vigorous 
resolves of Athens ^ were less and less paralysed by the con- 
tentions and irregularity of a synod : so that the war was 
prosecuted with greater success than ever, while those motives 
of alarm, which had served as the first pressing stimulus to the 
formation of the confederacy, became every year further and 
further removed. 

Under such circumstances, several of the confederate states 
grew tired even of paying their tribute — and averse to con- 
tinuance as members. They made successive attempts to 
secede : but Athens, acting .seemingly in conjunction with the 
synod, repressed their attempts one after the other — conquer- 
ing, fining, and disarming the revolters ; which was the more 
easily done, since in most cases their naval force hod been in 
great part handed over to her. As these events took place, 
not all at once, but successively in different years — the number 
of mere tribute-paying allies as well as of subdued revolters 
continually increasing— so there was never any one moment of 
conspicuous change in the character of the confederacy. The 
allies slid unconsciously into subjects, while Athens, without 
any predetermined plan, passed from a chief into a despot. 

ToXo(7rai/i«?i' Ttpogiyames rits ivdyKas, ’Herw S* itas l«il HWm of 'ABifPcSoi 
ofiK^Ti d/ialas tv TiSav^ SfiXovrcf, KoX othre ^uvegrpirevav cmh toS Xffov, ^SiiSv 
re irpogdyegOtti ijv aOToU robs iKbtgrafiivovf Svabrol airioi iytvovro 
of (ilft/eaxor Stb yhp t))v btOKVriirtv rahniv r&v grpttrei&v of n\eiovs 
abrSv, Xva pii iir* offcou Sffi, xp^ipara Irilavro irrl r&v vtav rb iKVoiiuvw 
hvdMipa tptptiv, (tol toTj pbv ’Ajjjvafow ijffjoro rb vavriKbv Airli rfis Smrdvns 
tiv jicotifot (v/i^tpaiev, airal Si Svdrt irtoarcSev, ivapiffKivoi kbI &ireipoi is 
rbv viKepov KoBlgravro. 

^ See the contemptuous remarks of PeriklAs upon the debates of the 
Lncediemonian allies at Sparta (Tbucyd, i. 141). 
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By strictly caiforcing the obligations of the pact upon unwilling 
members, and by employing coercion against revolters, she had 
become unpopular in the same proportion as she acquired new 
power — and that too without any guilt of her o\vn. In this 
position, even if she had been indined to relax her hold upon 
the tributary subjects, considerations of her own safety would 
have deterred her from doing so ; for there was reason to ap- 
prehend that they might place their strength at the disposal of 
her enemies. It is very certain that she never was so inclined. 
It would have required a more self-denying public morality than 
has ever been practised by any state, either ancient or modem, 
even to conceive the idea of relinquishing voluntarily an im- 
mense ascendency as well as a lucrative revenue : least of all 
was such an idea likely to be conceived by Athenian citizens, 
whose ambition increased with their power, and among whom 
the love of Athenian ascendency was both passion and 
patriotism. But though the Athenians were both disposed, 
and qualified, to push all the advantages offered and even to 
look out for new — we must not forget that the foundations of 
their empire were laid in the most honourable causes : volun- 
tary invitation — efforts both unwearied and successful against a 
common enemy — unpopularity incurred in discharge of an 
imperative duty — and inability to break up the confederacy, 
without endangering themselves as well as laying open the 
y9ilgean sea to the Persians.^ 

There were two other causes, besides that which has been 
just adverted to, for the unpopularity of imperial Athens. 
First, the existence of the conf^eracy, imposing^ permanent 
obligations, was in conflict Nvith the general instinct of the 


1 The speech of the Athenian envoy at Sparta, a little before the 
Peloponnesian war, sets forth the growth of the Athenian empire, in 
the main, with perfect justice (Tbucyd. i. 75, 76). X-Ic admits and even 
exaggerates its unpopularity, but shows that such unpopularity was, to a 
great extent and certainly as to its first origin, unavoidable as well as 
undeserved. He of course, os might be supposed, omits those other 
proceedings by which Athens had herself aggravated it 
Kal Tik/i airliv rlfpSt (tV 4pxil>') oi fSiao'dttsi'oi . . . airov 5 i 

rov ifyou leanii/ayieiiffBri/iw Ti vpSray rpnayaytTp «ir is riSf, /tdXurra /tip 
Srri Seovs, tyreira Si leal ri/ajs, SitTspoP feat w^eXfar. Kol otx iff<l>a\is tri 
iSoKti tipat, rots sroWoh Kal riPWP /cal ^Sj) iiroiTTcfiTsiv 

fCsxeipaiufVBfV, 6/iSp t* T/pSp aiKen inaCus tplKup iW‘ IhrirTaiv fcal Sia^pur 
SpTaP, opipras KtPSvPtiew koI yip Sp al Airaordatts srphs i/tSs Mypoprtr 
sreun Si iptrltpSopov ri (u/tipipopra tSp uMylartop wept KipSipap <? riStirSatr 
The whole speech wdl merits attentive stui^ ; compare also the speech 
of Periklds at Athens, in the second year of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. 
11. 6a). 
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Greek mind, tending towards separate political autonomy of 
each city — as well as with the particular turn of the Ionic mind, 
incapable of that steady personal effort which was requisite for 
maintaining the synod of Delos on its first large and equal 
basis. Next — and this is the great cause of all — Athens, 
having defeated the Persians and thrust them to a distance, 
began to employ the force and the tribute of her subject-allies 
in warfare against Greeks, wherein these allies had nothing to 
gain from success — everything to apprehend from defeat — and 
a banner to fight for, offensive to Hellenic sympathies. On 
this head the subject-allies had great reason to complain, 
throughout the prolonged wars of Greek against Greek for the 
purpose of sustaining Athenian predominance. But on the 
point of practical grievances or oppressions, they had little 
ground for discontent, and little feeling of actual discontent, as 
I shall show more fully hereafter. Among the general body 
of citizens in the subject-allied cities, the feeling towards 
Athens was rather indifference than hatred. The movement 
of revolt against her proceeded from small parties of leading 
men, acting apart from the citizens, and generally with collaterd 
views of ambition for themselves. The positive hatred towards 
her was felt chiefly by those who were not her subjects. 

It is probable that the same indisposition to personal effort, 
which prompted the confederates of Delos to tender money- 
payment as a substitute for military service, also induced them 
to neglect attendance at the synod. But we do not know the 
steps whereby this assembly, at first an effective reality, 
gradually dwindled into a mere form, and vanished. Nothing 
however can more forcibly illustrate the difference of character 
between the maritime allies of Athens and the Peloponnesian 
allies of Sparta, than the fact — that while the former shrank 
from personal service and thought it an advantage to tax them- 
selves in place of it — the latter were “ ready enough with their 
bodies,” but uncomplying and impracticable as to contri- 
butions.^ The contempt felt by these Dorian landsmen for 
the military efficiency of the lonians recurs frequently, and 
appears even to exceed what the reality justified. But when 
we turn to the conduct of the latter twenty years earlier, at the 
battle of Ladfi, in the very crisis of the Ionic revolt from 
Persia® — we detect the same want of energy, the same in- 
capacity of personal effort and labour, as that which broke up 

^ Thucyd. i. 141. ir<(S/uuri St of aittvpyol twv f) 

Xpilixafft &C. 

® Sea Herodot. vi. 12, and chap. xxsv. of this History. 
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the Confederacy of Delos with all its beneficial promise. To 
appreciate fully the indefatigable activity and daring, together 
with the patient endurance of laborious maritime training, 
which characterised the Athenians of that day — we have only 
to contrast them with these confederates, so remarkably 
destitute of both. Amidst such glaring inequalities of merit, 
capacity, and power, to maintain a confederacy of equal 
members was impossible. It was in the nature of things that 
the confederacy should either break up, or be transmuted into 
an Athenian empire. 

I have already mentioned that the first aggregate assessment 
of tribute, proposed by Aiisteid^ and adopted by the synod at 
Delos, was four hundred and sixty talents in money. At that 
time many of the confederates paid their quota, not in money, 
but in ships. But this practice gradually diminished, as the 
commutations above alluded to, of money in place of ships, 
were multiplied, while the aggregate tribute of course became 
larger. It was no more than six hundred talents ^ at the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, forty-six yems after the 
first formation of the confederacy; from whence we may infer 
that it was never at all increased upon individual members 
during the interval. For the difference between four hundred 
and sixty talents and six hundred, admits of being fully ex- 
plained by the numerous commutations of service for money as 
well as by the acquisitions of new members, which doubtless, 
Athens had more or less the opportunity of making. It is not 
to be imagined that the confederacy had attained its maxi- 
mum number at the date of the first assessment of tribute ; 
there must have been various cities, like Sinopfi and ,^gina, 
subsequently added.® 

Without some such preliminary statements as those just given, 
respecting the new state of Greece between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars, beginning with the Athenian hegemony or 
headship, and ending with the Athenian empire — the reader 
would hardly understand the bearing of those particular events 
which our authorities enable us to recount; events unhappily 
few in number, tliough the period must have been full of action 
— and not well-authenticated as to dates. The first known 
enterprise of the Athenians in their new capacity (whether the 
first absolutely or not we cannot determine) between 476 b.c. 
and 466 B.C., was the conquest of the important post of Eion 
on the Strymon, where the Persian governor Bog6s, starved 

* Thucyd. ii. 13. 

s Thucyd. 1 . 108 i Plutarch, Foikl^s, e. 20. . 
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out after a desperate resistance, destroyed himself rather than 
capitulate, together with his family and precious effects — as has 
already been stated. The next events named are their enter- 
prises against the Dolopes and Pelasgi in the island of Skyros 
(seemingly about 470 r..c.) and the Diyopes in the town and 
district of Karystus in Euboea. To the latter, who were of a 
different kindred from the inhabitants of Chalkis and Eretria, 
and received no aid from them, they granted a capitulation : 
the former were more rigorously dealt with and expelled from 
their island. Skyros was barren, and had little to recommend it 
except a good maritime position and an excellent harbour; 
while its inhabitants, seemingly akin to the Pelasgian residents 
in Lemnos prior to the Athenian occupation of that spot, were 
alike piratical and cruel. Some Thessalian traders, recently 
plundered and imprisoned by them, had raised a complaint 
against them before the Amphiktyonic synod, which condemned 
the island to make restitution. The mass of the islanders 
threw the burden upon those who had committed the crime : 
and these men, in order to evade payment, invoked Kimon 
with the Athenian armament. He conquered the island, 
expelled the inhabitants, and peopled it with Athenian settlers. 

Such clearance was a beneficial act, suitable to the new 
character of Athens as guardian of the ./Egean sea against 
piracy : but it seems also connected with Atlrenian plans. The 
island lay very convenient for the communication with Lemnos 
(which the Athenians had doubtless reoccupied after the 
expulsion of the Persians ^), and became, as well as Lemnos, a 
recognised adjunct or outlying portion of Attica. Moreover 
there were old legends which connected the Athenians with it, 
as the tomb of their hero Theseus ; whose name, as the mythical 
champion of democracy, was in peculiar favour at the period 
immediately following the return from Salamis. It was in the 
year 476 b.c., that the oracle had directed them to bring home 
the bones of Theseus from Sk^s, and to prepare for that hero 
a splendid entombment and edifice in their new city. They had 
tried to effect this, but the unsocial manners of the Dolopians 
had prevented a search, and it was only after Kimon had taken 
the island that he found, or pretended to find, the body. It 
was brought to Athens in the year 469 b.c.,* and after being 

* Xenophon, Hellenic, v. i, 31. 

* Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenic, ad ann. 476 B.c.) places the 
conquest of Skyros by Kimon In the year 476 B.c. He says, after citing 
a passage from Thucyd. i. 98, and from Plutarch, Theseus, c. 36, as well 
as a proposed correction of Bentley, which he justly rejects — "The island 
was actually conquered in the year of the arcbon Phssdon, B.C, 476,' Tlii.s 
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welcoraed by the people in solemn and joyous procession, as if 
the hero himself had come back, was deposited in the interior 


wc know from Thucyd. i, 98, and Diodor. xi. 41-48 combined. Plutarch 
named the nrchon Fhmdon with reference to the roniiuest of the island : 
then, by a negligence not unusual with him, connected the oracle with 
that fact, as a contemporary transaction : although in truth the oracle was 
not procured till six or seven years aftertvards.” 

Plntarch has many sins to answer for against chronological exiiclness j 
Inti the charge here made against him is undeserved. He states that the 
oiacle was given in (476 B.c.) the year of the archon Phtedon ; and that 
the body of Theseus was brought back to Athens in (469 n.c.) the year of 
the aruhon Aphepsiou. There is nothing to contiadict either statement ; 
nor do the ptissages of Thucydides and Diodorus, which Mr. Clinton 
adduces, prove that which he asserts. The two passages of Diodorus have 
indeed no bearing upon the event: and in so far ns Diodorus is in this case 
an authority at all, he goes against Mr. Clinton, for he states Skynis to 
have been conquered in 470 n.c. (Diodor. xi. 60). Thucydidils only tells 
us that the operations against Eton, Skyros, and Kar}’slus, took place in 
the order here indicated, and at some periods between 47$ and 466 B.c, : 
but he docs not enable us to determine positively the dale of either. Upon 
what authority Mr. Clinton states that “the oracle was not procured till 
six or seven years afterwards ” (/, e. after the conquest), 1 do not know ; 
the account of Plutarch goes rather to show that it was procuied six or 
seven years btfore the conquest : and this may stand good nntil some better 
testimony is produced to contradict it. As our information now stands, 
we have no testimony as to the year of the conquest except that of Diodorus, 
who assigns it to 470 b.c., but as he assigns both the conquest of Eion, and 
the expeditions ofKimon against Karia and Pam phylia with the victories 
ofKurymedon, all to the same year, we cannot much trust bis authority. 
Nevertheless I incline to believe him as to the date of the conquest of 
Skyros : because it seems to me very probable that this conquest look 
place in the ye.ar immediately before that in whidi the body of Theseus 
was brought to Athens, wliich latter event may be referred with great 
confidence to 469 B.c., in consequence of the interesting anecdote related 
by Plutarch about the hrst prize gained by the poet Sopliokics. 

Mr. Clinton has given in bis Appendix (No. vi.-viii. p. 248-^53) Iwo 
Disacttations respecting the chronology of the period from the Persian war 
down to the close of the Peloponnesian war. I-Ie has rendered much 
service by correcting the mistake of Dodwell, Wesseling and Milford 
(founded upon an inaccurate con-struction of a passage in Isokratls) in 
supposing, after the Persian invasion of Greece, a Spartan hegemony, 
lasting ten year-s, prior to the commencement of the Athenian hegemony. 
He has shown that Ihe latter mu.st be reckoned os commencing in 477, or 
476 B.C., immediately after the mutiny of the allies against Pausanias— 
whose command, hov«;ever, need not be peremptorily restricted to one 
year, as Mr, Clinton (p. 352) and Dodwell mainlain ; for the words pf 
Thucydidfis, h ifSe rji imply nothing as to annual duration, and 

designate merely " the hegemony which prccc&d that of Athens.” 

But the refutation of this mislalce does not enable us to establish any 
good positive chronology for the period between 477' and 466 b.c. It will 
not do to construe ixi)> (Tnucyd. i. 98) in reference to the Athenian 

conquest of Eion, as if it must necessarily mean “ ihtytar after” 477 B.C. 
If wc could imagine that Tbui^didis had told us all the military operalio|)S! 

n ^ ' 
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of the city. On the spot was built the monument called the 
Theseium with its sacred precinct, invested with the privilege 
of a sanctuary for men of poor condition who might feel ground 
for dreading the oppressions of the powerful, as well as for slaves 
in case of cruel usage.^ Such were the protective functions of 
the mythical hero of democracy, whose installation is interest- 
ing as marking the growing intensity of democratical feeling in 
Athens since the Persian war. 

It was about two years or more after this incident that the first 
breach of union in the Confederacy of Delos took place. The 
important island of Naxos, the largest of the Cyclades — an 
island which thirty years before had boasted a large marine 
force and 8000 hoplites — revolted j on what special ground wo 
do not know : but probably the greater islands fancied them- 
selves better able to dispense with the protection of the con- 
federacy than the smaller — ^at the same time that they were 
more jealous of Athens. After a siege of unknown duration, 
by Athens and the confederate force, it was forced to surrender, 

between 477-466 Ii.c., wu slionlil be compelled to admit plenty of tlmt 
“interval of inaction” again.st which Mr. Clinton so strongly protests 
(p. 253). Unhappily ThucydidOs has told us but a smull portion of the 
events which really liapi>eneil. 

Mr. Clinton compares the various periods of dumtioii assigned by ancient 
authors to that which is improperly called the Athenian “empire”— 
between 477-405 i).o. (pp. 2;^, 249). I confess that I rather agree with 
Dr. Gillies, who admits the discteimncy between these authors bioudly and 
undisguisedly, than with Mr, Clinton, who seeks to bring them into coni- 
p.'itativc agreement. His explanation is only successful in regard to one of 
them — Deraosthenfis 5 whose two statements (forly-iivc years in one place 
and seventy-three years in another) arc sliown to be consistent with c.U'h 
other as well as chronologically iiuit. Bui surely it is not reasonable to 
correct the text of the oialor Lykurgus from ipevliKovTa to i&iani\Koyra, 
and then to say that “ Lykurgus may he added to the number of those who 
describe the period ns seventy years” (p. 250). Neiliiernre we to biing 
Andokid^s into harmony with others, by supjiosing that “his calculalloii 
ascends to Ihe battle of Marathon, from the dale of which (b.C. 490) to tlio 
battle of ASgospoiami, arc just eighty-five years" (ibid,), Nov ought we 
to justify a compulation by Deniosthcnfis of sixty-five years, by saying 
“that it temrinates at the Athenian defirac in Sicily” (p. 249). 

The truth is, that there is more or less chronological inaccuracy in all 
these passages, except those of DemosthenCs — and historical inaccuracy in 
all of them, not even excepting Uiose. It is not true that the Athenians 
rijs 0a\da‘imt-~}ip(ap tSp 'EW^uap — TTpoarirat 3<rav r&p — 

for seventy-throe years. The historical language of Dcnio.sthenes, Plato, 
I/y.sias, Isokratds, Andokid£s, Lykurgus, requires to be carefully examined 
before we rely upon it. 

1 Plutarch (Kimon, c. 8j Theseus, c. 36). iirrl Si olitlrMs ical, 

vatrirciis TUirtivoripoa koI USiivi Kpeivropas, Sts /cal rov ^triusirpotrrariKoS 
Tivor Kal /SmiSnrtKoC yepoftivov kbI npoaSexo/iePou •rjki rur 

•papnvlrripav Se/ltrets,' 
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and reduced to the condition of a tributary subject ; ^ its armed 
ships being doubtless taken away, and its fortifications razed. 
Whether any fine or ulterior penalty was levied, we have no 
information. 

We cannot doubt that the reduction of this powerful island, 
however untoward in its effects upon the equal and self- 
maintained character of the confederacy, strengthened its military 
force by placing the whole Naxian fleet with new pecuniary 
contributions in the hands of the chief. Nor is it surprising to 
hear that Athens sought both to employ this new force, and to 
obliterate the late act of severity, by increased exertions against 
the common enemy. Though we know no particulars respect- 
ing operations against Persia, since the attack on Eion, such 
operations must have been going on ; but the expedition under 
Kimon, undertaken not long after the Naxian revolt, was 
attended with memorable results. That commander, having 
under him aoo triremes from Athens, and loo from the various 
confederates, was despatched to attack the Persians on the 
south-western and southern coast of Asia Minor, tie attacked 
and drove out several of their garrisons from various Grecian 
settlements, both in Karia and Lykia: among others, the 
important trading city of Phas6lis, though at first resisting and 
even standing a siege, was prevailed upon by the friendly sug- 
gestions of the Chians in Kimon’s armament to pay a contribution 
of ten talents and join in the expedition. From the length of 
lime occupied in these various undertakings, the Persian satmps 
had been enabled to assemble a powerful force, both fleet and 
army, near the mouth of the river Eurymedon in Pamphylia, 
under the command of Tithraust6s and Pherendat6s, both of 
the regal blood. The fleet, chiefly Phoenician, seems to have 
consisted of aoo ships, but a further reinforcement of eighty 
Phoenician ships was expected, and was actually near at hand, 
so that the commanders were unwilling to hazard a battle before 
its arrival. Kimon, anxious for the same reason to hasten 
on the combat, attacked them vigorously. Partly from their 
inferiority of numbers, partly from discouragement at the absence 
of the reinforcement, they seem to have made no strenuous 
resistance. They were put to flight and driven ashore; so 
speedily, and widi so little loss to me Greeks, that Kimon was 
enabled to disembark his men forthwith, and attack the land- 
force which was drawn up on shore to protect them. The 

1 Thucyd. i, 98. It has already been stated in the preceding chapter, 
that ThemistoklSs, as a fugitive, passed close to Naxos while it' was under 
siere, and incurred great (Singer of being taken. 
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batlle on land was long and gallantly contested, but Kimon at 
length gained a complete victory, dispersed the ai-my with the 
capture of many prisoners, and either took or destroyed the 
entire fleet. As soon as his victory and his prisoners were 
secured, he sailed to Cyprus for the purpose of intercepting the 
reinforcement of eighty Phoenician ships in their way, and was 
fortunate enough to attack them while yet they were ignorant 
of the victories of the Eurymedon. These ships too were all 
destroyed, though most of the crews appear to have escaped 
ashore on the island. Two great victories, one at sea and the 
other on land, gained on the same day by the same armament, 
counted with reason among the most glorious of all Grecian 
exploits, and were extolled as such in the inscription on the 
commemorative oflering to Apollo, set up out of the tithe of 
the spoils.^ The number of prisoners, as well as the booty 
taken by the victors, was immense. 

* For the battles of the Kuryincdon, see Thucyd. i. ion j Diodor. xi. 
60-62; Plutarch, Kimon, 12, 13. 

The accounts of the two latter appear chiefly derived from Kphorus and 
Kallisthends, authors of the fallowing century ; and from Fhanodemus, an 
author later still. I borrow sparingly from them, and only so far as consists 
with the brief statement of Thuoydidfis. The narrative of Diodorus is 
exceedingly confused, indeed hardiy intelligible. 

Fhanodemus stated the number of the Persian fleet at six hundred ships ; 
Epborus, at three hundred and fifty. Diodorus (following the latter) gives 
three hundred and forty. Plutarch mentions the expected reinforcement of 
eighty Fhcenician ships ; which appears to me a very credible circumstance, 
explaining the easy nautical victory of Kimon at the Eurymedon. From 
Thucydiews we know that the vanquished fleet at the Eurymedon consisted 
of no more than two hundred ships. For .so I venture to cunslrno the 
words of Thucydides, in spite of the authority of Dr. Arnold — Kal elXoi' 
(’ASqi'aitti^ rpi'ipeis ^on'i/cuv ual Sit^Sttpav rits witras Is {rhs) Siaxoirtas. 
Upon which Dr. Arnold observes, — "Amounting in all to two hundred; 
that is, that the whole number of ships taken or destroyed was two 
hundred — not that the whole fleet consisted of no more." Admitting the 
correctness of this construction (which may be defended by viii. 21^ we 
may remark that the defeated Fhcenician fleet, according to the universal 
practice of antiquity, ran ashore to seek protection from its accompanying 
iand-force. When therefore this land-force was itself defeated and dis- 
persed, the ships would a// naturally &11 into the power of the victors ; or 
if any escaped, it would be merely by accident. Moreover, the smaller 
number is in this case more likely to be the truth, as we must suppose an 
easy naval victory, in order to leave strength for a strenuous land battle on 
the same day. 

It is remarkable that the inscription on the commemomtive offering only 
specifies " one hundred Phoenician ships with their crews” as having been 
captured 0 iodor. xi. 62). The other hundred ships were probably de- 
stroyed, Diodorus represents Kimon ns having captured three hundred 
and forty ships, though he himself cites the inscription which mentions 
only one hundred. 
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A victory thus remarkable, which thrust back the Persians to 
the region eastward of Phaselis, doubtless fortified materially 
the position of the Athenian confederacy against them. But it 
tended not less to exalt the reputation of Athens, and even to 
popularise her with the confederates generally, from the large 
amount of plunder divisible among them. Probably this in- 
creased power and popularity stood her in stead throughout 
her approaching contest with Thasos, at the same time that it 
explains the increasing fear and dislike of the Peloponnesians. 

Thasos was a member of the confederacy of Delos ; but her 
quarrel with Athens seems to have arisen out of causes quite 
distinct from confederate relations. It has been already stated 
that the Athenians had within the last few years expelled the 
Persians from the important post of Eton on the Stiymon, the 
most convenient post for the neighbouring region of Thrace, 
which was not less distinguished for its fertility than for its 
mining wealth. In the occupation of this post, the Athenians 
had Imd time to become acquainted with the productive 
character of the adjoining region, chiefly occupied by the 
Edonian Thracians j and it is extremely probable that many 
private settlers arrived from Athens, with the view of procuring 
grants, or making their fortunes by partnership with powerful 
Thracians in working the gold-mines round Mount Pangseus. 
In so doing, they speedily found themselves in collision with 
the Greeks of the opposite island of Mount Thasos, who pos- 
sessed a considerable strip of land with various dependent 
towns on the continent of Thrace, and derived a large revenue 
from the mines of Skaptd HyM, os well as from others in the 
neighbourhood.^ The condition of Thasos at this time (about 
465 B.C.) indicates to us the progress which tli6 Grecian states 
in the ./Egean had made since their liberation from Persia. It 
had been deprived both of its fortifications and of its maritime 
force, by order of Darius, about 491 ac., and must have 
remained in this condition until after the repulse of Xerxes ; 
but we now find it well fortified and possessing a powerful 
maritime force. 

In what precise manner the quarrel, between the Thasians 

’ About -Thasos, sec Tierodot. vL 46-4.8 j vii. 118, The position of 
Kagusa in the Adriatic, in reference to the despots of Servia and Bosnia in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was very similar to that of Athens and 
Thasos in regard to the Thracian princes of the interior. In Engel’s 
History of Ragusa we find an account of the large gains made in that city 
by its contracts to work the .gold and silver mines belonging to these 
princes (Engel, Geschlchte des Ereystoates Rogusa, sect. ‘36, p^ 163. 
Wien, 1807). 
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and the Athenians of Eion manifested itself, respecting the 
trade and the mines in Thrace, we are not informed. But it 
reached such a height that the Athenians were induced to send 
a powerful armament against the island, under the command of 
ICimon,^ Having vanquished the Thasian force at .sea, they 
disembarked, gained various battles, and blocked up the city 
by land as well as by sea. And at the .same time they under- 
took — what seems to have been part and parcel of the same 
scheme — the establisliment of a larger and more powerful 
colony on Thracian giound not far from Eion. On the 
Slrymon, about three miles higher up than Eion, near the spot 
where the river narrows itself again out of a broad expanse of 
the nature of a lake, was situated the Rdonian town or settle- 
ment called Ennea Hodoi (Nine Ways), a little above the 
bridge, which here served as an important communication for 
all the people of the interior. Both Histimus and Aristugoras, 
the two Milesian despots, had been tempted by the advantages 
of this place to commence a settlement there i both of them 
had failed, and a third failure on a still grander scale was now 
about to be added. The Athenians sent thither a large body 
of colonists, ten thousand in number, partly from their own 
citizens, partly collected from their allies ; the temptations of 
the site probably rendering volunteers numerous. As far as 
Ennea Hodoi was concerned, they were successful in conquer- 
ing it and driving away the Edonian possessors. But on 
trying to extend themselves farther to the etistward, to a spot 
called Drabfiskus convenient for the mining region, they 
encountered a more formidable resistance from a powerful 
alliance of Thracian tribes, who had come to aid the Edonians 
in decisive hostility against the new colony — probably not 
without instigation from the inhabitants of Thasos. All or 
most of the ten thousand colonists were slain in this warfare, 
and the new colony was for the time completely abandoned. 
We shall find it resumed hereafter.® 

_ Disappointed as the Athenians were m this enterprise, they 
did not abandon the blockade of Thasos, which held out more 

* Tliucyd. i. 100, ioi_;_ Plutarch, Kinion, c. 14 j Diodor. xi. 70. 

^ Thucyd. i, loj. Philip ofMacedon, in his dispute more than a century 
after this period with the Athenions respecting the possession of Amphipulis, 
pretended that his ancestor Alexander had been the first to acquire possession 
of the spot after the expulsion of the Persians from Thrace (see Philippi 
Dpistola ap. Demoslhen. p. 164, R.}. If this pretence had been true, 
Ennea Hodoi would have been in possession of the Macedonians at this 
time, when the first Athenian attempt was made upon it ; but the statement 
of Thucydides shows that it was then an Edonian township. 
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than two years, and only surrendered in the third year. Its 
fortifications were razed; its ships of war, thirty-three in 
number, were taken away:^ its possessions and mining 
establishments on the opposite continent were relinquished 
Moreover an immediate contribution in money was dcmtmded 
from the inhabitants, over and above the annual payment 
assessed upon them for the future. The subjugation of this 
powerful island was anothei* step in the growing dominion of 
Athens over her confederates. 

The year before the Thasians surrendered, however, they 
had taken a step which deseiwes particular notice, as indicating 
the newly-gathering clouds in the Greciiui political horizon. 
'I’hcy had made secret application to the Laccdmuionians for 
aid, entreating them to draw off the attention of Athens by 
invading Attica; and the Lacedremonians, without the know- 
ledge of Athens, having actually engaged to comply with this 
request, were only prevented from performing their promise by 
a grave and terrible misfortune at home.® Though accidentally 
unperformed, this hostile promise is a most significant event. 
It marks the growing fear and hatred on the part of Sparta 
and the Peloponnesians towards Athens, merely on general 
grounds of the magnitude of her power, and without any 
'special provocation. Nay, not only had Athens given no 
provocation, but she was still actually included a.s a member of 
the Lacedmmonian alliance, and we shall find her presently 
both appealed to and acting as such. We shall hear so much 
of Athens, and that too with trutli, as pushing and aggressive — 
and of Sparta as home-keeping and defensive — that the incident 
just mentioned becomes important to remark. The first 
intent of unprovoked and even treacherous hostility — the germ 
of the future Peloponnesian war — is conceived and reduced to 
an engagement by Sparta. 

We are told by Plutarch, that the Atlienians, after the 
surrender of Thasos and the liberation of the armament, had 
expected from Kimon some further conquests in Macedonia — 
and even that he had actually entered upon that project with 
such promise of success, that its further consummation was 
certain as well as easy. Having under tlrese circumstances 
relinquished it and returned to Athens, he was accused by 
Periklfis and others of having been bought off by bribes from 

1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14- GalSpius and CEsymS were among the Thasian, 
settlements on the mainland of Thrace (Thucyd. iv. 108). 

* Thucyd. i. lOl. 0/ S« aireVrovro litf npifitt t&v ’A/Btiralav, kcA ijxe?iKai'f 
SiEKu\a(h)vav iWh raC yepo/xwim atief/iav. 
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the Macedonian king Alexander ; but was acquitted after a 
public trial.^ 

During the period tvhich Imd elapsed between the first 
formation of the confederacy of Delos and the capture of 
Thasos (about thirteen or fourteen yeai's, d.c. 477-463), the 
Athenians seem to have been occupied almost entirely in 
their maritime operations, chiefly against the Persians — having 
been free from embarrassments immediately round Attica. 
But this freedom was not destined to last much longer. 
During the ensuing ten years, their foreign relations near home 
become both active and complicated; while their strength 
expands so wonderfully, that they are found competent at once 
to obligations on both sides of the Aegean sea, the distant as 
w'ell as the near. 

Of the incidents which had taken place in Central Greece 
during the twelve or fifteen years immediately succeeding the 
battle of Platoca, we have scarcely any information. The 
feelings of the time, betvyeen those Greeks who had supported 
and tlrose who had resisted the Persian invader, must have 
remained unfriendly even after the war was at an end ; while 
the mere occupation of the Persiair numerous host must have 
inflicted severe damage both upon The.ssaly and Boeotia. At 
the meeting of the Amphiktyonic synod wfeh succeeded the 
expulsion of the invaders, a reward was proclaimed for the life 
of the Melian Ephialtfis, who had betrayed to Xerxes the 
mountain-path over QLta, and thus caused the ruin of Leonidas 
at Thermopylre. Moreover, if we may trust Plutarch, it was 
even proposed by Lacedasmon that all the medising Greeks 
should be expelled from the synod ® — a proposition which the 
more long-sighted views of 'rhemislokles successfully resisted. 
Even the stronger measure of razing the fortifications of all the 
extra-Peloponnesian cities, from fear that they might be used 
to aid some future invasion, had suggested itself to the Lace- 
deemonians — as we see from their language on the occasion 
of rebuilding the walls of Athens. In regard to Boeotia, it 
appears that the headship of Thebes as well as the coherence 
of the federation was for tho time almost suspended. The 
destroyed towns of Platsea and Thespioe were restored, and 
the latter in part repeopled,® under Athenian influence. The 

‘ Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14 . ® Ptatarch, Themistokl. c. ao. 

* See the case of Siklnnus, the person through whom ThemistokISs com- 
municated with Xences before the battle of Salamis, and for whnm he after- 
wards procured admission among the batch of newly-introduced ciliaens at 
’Thespite (Herodol. vlii. 75). 
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general sentiment of Peloponnesus as well as of Athens would 
have sustained these towns against Thebes, if the latter had 
tried at that time to enforce her supremacy over them in the 
name of “ancient Boeotian right and usage.” ^ The Theban 
government was then in discredit for its previous medisni — 
even in the eyes of Thebans themselves;" while the party 
opposed to Thebes in the other towns was so powerful, that 
many of them would probably have been severed from the 
federation to become allies of Athens like Platsea, if the inter- 
ference of Laccdseinon hod not arrested such a tendency. 
Lacedaemon was in every other part of Greece an enemy to 
organised aggregation of cities, either equal or unequal, and 
was constantly bent on keeping the little autonomous com- 
munities sepai-ate : ** whence she sometimes became by accident 
the protector of the weaker cities against compulsory alliance 
imposed upon them by the stronger. The interest of her own 
ascendency was in this respect analogous to that of the Persians 
when they dictated the peace of Antalkidas — of the Romans in 
administering their extensive conquests — and of the kings of 
Mcdiceval Europe in breaking the authority of the barons over 
their vassals. But tliough such was the policy of Sparta else- 
where, her fear of Athens, which grew up during the ensuing 
twenty years, made her act differently in regard to Boeotia. 
She had no other means of maintaining that counti-y as her 
own ally and as the enemy of Athens, except by organising die 
federation effectively, and strengthening the authority of Thebes. 
It is to this revolution in Spartan politics^ that Thebes owed 
the recovery of her ascendency ^ — a revolution so conspicuously 
marked, that the Spartans even aided in enlarging her circuit 
and improving her fortifications. It was not without difficulty 
that she maintained this position even when recovered, against 
the dangerous neighbourhood of Athens — a circumstance 
which made her not only a vehement partisan of Sparta, but 
even more furiously anti-Athenian than Sparta, down to the 
close of the Peloponnesian war. 

The revolution, just noticed, in Spartan politics towards 
Boeotia, did not manifest itself until about twenty years after 
the commencement of the Athenian maritime confederacy. 
During the course of those twenty years, we know that Sparta 

T 4 t 3 j> Boia>rai> wiriHB— tA koicA r&y TrdiTof BomrS)/ vdrpia (Thucyd. 
ill. 61-65). * TImeyd. iii, 63. 

" See among many other evidences, the remarkable case of the Olyntbiah 
confederacy (Xenophon, Hellen. v. a, 16). 

* Diodor. xi. 8i ; Justin, iii. 6, 
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had had more than one battle to sustain in .Arcadia, against 
the towns and villages of that country, in which she came 
forth victorious : but we have no particulars respecting these 
incidents. We also know that a few years after the Persian 
invasion, the inhabitants of Elis concentrated themselves from 
many dispersed townships into the one main city of Elis and 
it seems probable that Lepreum in Triphylia, and one or two 
of the towns of Achaia, were either formed or enlarged by a 
similar process near about the same time.* Such aggi-egation 
of towns out of pre-existing separate villages was not conform- 
able to the views, nor favourable to the ascendency of Lace- 
deemon. But there can be little doubt that her foreign policy 
after the Persian invasion was both embarrassed and discredited 
by the misconduct of her two contemporary kings, Pausanias 
(who though only regent was pjractically ecjuivalent to a king) 
and Leotychides — not to mention the rapid development of 
Athens and Peirteus. 

Moreover, in the year b.c. 464 (the year preceding the 
surrender of Thasos to the Athenian armament), a misfortune 
of yet more terrific moment befell Sparta. A violent earth- 
quake took place in the immediate neighbourhood of Sparta 
itself, destroying a large portion of the town, and a vast 
number of lives, many of them Spartan citizens. It was the 
judgement of the earth-shaking god Poseidon (according to the 
view of the Lacedxnionians themselves) for a recent violation 
of his sanctuary at Tranarus, from whence certain suppliant 
Helots had been dragged away not long before for punish- 
ment : ®— -not improbably some of those Helots whom Pausanias 
had instigated to revolt. The sentiment of the Helots, at all 
times one of enmity towards their masters, appears at this 
moment to have been unusually inflammable: so that an 
earthquake at Sparta, especially an earthquake construed as 
divine vengeance for Helot blood recently spilt, was suflicient 
to rouse many of them at once into revolt, together with some 
even of the Periocki. The insurgents look arms and marched 
directly upon Sparta, which they were on the point of master- 
ing during the first moments of con.stcrnation, had not the 
bravery and presence of mind of the young king Archidamus 
reanimated the surviving citizens and repelled the attack. But 
though repelled, the insurgents were not subdued. They 
maintained the field against the Spartan force, sometimes with 


^ Diodor. xi. 54 ; Strabo, viii. p. 337. 
« Strabo, viii. pp. 337, 348, 336. 

* Thucyd. i. lOi-lds ; Diodor. xi. 62. 
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considerable advantage, since Aeimnfestus (the -warrior by 
whoso hand Mardonius had fallen at Plalcea) was defeated and 
slain with 300 followers in the plain of StenyklSrus, over- 
powered by snperior numbers.^ When at length defeated, 
they occupied and fortified the memorable hill of Ithdmfi, the 
ancient citadel of their Messenian forefathers. Here they made 
a long and obstinate defence, supporting themselves doubtless 
by incursions throughout Laconia. Defence indeed was not 
difficult, seeing that the LacedEmonians were at that time con- 
fessedly incapable of assailing even the most imperfect species 
of fortification. After the siege had lasted some two or three 
years, without any prospect of success, the Lacodmmonians, 
beginning to despair of their own sufficiency for the under- 
taking, invoked the aid of their various allies, among whom we 
find specified the /liginutans, the Athenians, and the Platmans.^ 
The Athenian troops are said to have consisted of 4000 men, 
under the command of Kimon; Athens being still included in 
the list of LacedEinonian allies. 

So imperfect were the means of attacking walls at that day, 
even for the most intelligent Greeks, that this increased force 
made no immediate impression on the fortified hill of Ith6m6. 
And when tho Lacedeemonians saw that their Athenian allies 
were not more successful than they had been themselves, they 
soon passed from surprise into doubt, mistrust, and apprehension. 
The troops had given no ground for such a feeling, while 
Kimon their general was notorious for his attachment to Sparta. 
Yet the Lfneodaraonians could not help suspecting the over- 
wakeful energy and ambition of these Ionic strangers whom 
they had introduced into the interior of Laconia. Calling to 
mind their own promise — though doubtless a secret promise — 
to invade Attica not long before, for the benefit of the Thasians 
— they even began to fear that the Athenians might turn 
against them, and listen to solicitations for espousing the 
cause of the besieged. Under the influence of such appre- 
hensions, they dismissed the Athenian contingent forthwith, on 
pretence of having no further occasion for them ; while all the 
other allies were retained, and the siege or blockade went on 
as before.® 

^ ITetodot. lx. 64. 

'■* Thucyd. i. loa j lii. S4 5 S7‘ 

“ Thucyd, i. I03. rJiv 06 8ri\oSPTes, ehnyrss Si Sri oiSJv 

7rpp(rS<ovTOt oirffiv frt. 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hellen. tmn. 464-461 B.O.) following Hutarch, 
recognises two Lacedcettionian requests to Athens, and two Athenian expe- 
ditions to the aid of the Spartans, both under Kimon ; the fiist in 464 B.c,, 
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"^rhis dismissal, ungracioits in the extreme, and prohably 
rendered even more offensive by the habitual roughness of 
Spartan dealing, excited the strongest exasperation both among 
the Athenian soldiers and the Athenian people — an exaspera- 
tion heightened by circumstances immediately preceding. For 
the resolution to send auxiliaries into Laconia, when the 


imniccUalely on the happening of the earthquake and eon.sequeiil revolt 
— the second in 461 n.c., after the wnr had lasted some time. 

In my judgement, there is no ground for supposing more than one applP 
cation made to Athens, and one expedition. The duplication has arisen 
from Plutarch, who has construed too much ns historical reality the comic 
exaggeration of Aristophands (Aristoph. Lysistrnt. 1138; Plutarch, Kimon, 
16). The heroine of the latter, Lysistrata, wishing to make pence between 
the Lneediemonians and Athenians, and reminding each of the services 
which they liad received from the oilier, might permit herself to say to 
the I.accd:emonians — " Voiir envoy Pcriklcidns came to Athens, pale with 
terror, and put himself as a suppliant at the altar to cntreiil our help as a 
matter of life and death, while Poseidon was still shaking the earth and 
the Messenians were pressing you hard : then Kimon with 4000 hoplites 
went and achieved your complete salvation.” This is all very telling and 
forcible, as a portion of the Aristophanic play, but there is no historical 
truth in it except the fact of an application made and an expedition sent in 
consequence. 

We know that the earthquake look place at the lime when the siege of 
Thasos was yet going on, because it was the reason which prevented the 
Laccdcemonlans from aiding the besieged by an invasion ot Attica. But 
Kimon commanded at the siege of Thasos f Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14), accord- 
ingly he could not have gone as commander to Laconia at the time when 
this first expedition is alleged to have been undertaken. 

Next, Thucydid&t acknowledges no more than one expedition; nor 
indeed does Diodorus (xi. 64), though this is of minor consequence. Now 
mere silence on the part of Thn(^did£s, in reference to the events of a 
period which ho only professes to survey briefly, is not always a very fordblo 
negative argument. But in this case, his account of the expedition of 461 
n.c., with its very important consequences, is such as to exclude the sup- 
position that hi ktaw of any prior expedition, two or three years earlier. 
Had he known of any such, he could not have written the account which 
now stands in his text. Pie dwells especially on the prolongation of the 
war, and on the incapacity of the Lacctlmmonians for attacking walls, as 
the reasons why they invoked the Athenians as well os their other allies : 
he implies that the presence of the latter in I -aconia was a new and threaten- 
ing incident 1 moreover, when he tells us how much the Athenians were 
incensed by their abrupt and misttustful dismissal, he could not have omitted 
to notice ns an aggravation of this feeling, that only two or three years 
before, they had rescued Lacedmmon from the brink of min. Let us add, 
that the supposition of Sparta, the first military power in Greece, and 
distinguished for her uninlermitting discipline, being reduced all at once 
to a condition of such utter helplessness as to owe her safety to foreign 
intervention— is highly improbable in itself; inadmissible except on very 
good evidence. 

For the reasons here slated, I reject the first expedition into Laconia 
mciitioni’d in Plnt-r-h. 
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Lacedcemonians first applied for them, had not been taken 
without considerable debate at Athens. The party of Perikles 
and Ephialtes, habitually in opposition to Kimon, and partisans 
of the forward deinocratical movement, had strongly dis- 
countenanced it, and conjured their countrymen not to assist 
in renovating and strengthening their most formidable rival. 
Perhaps the previous engagement of the Lacedmmonians to 
invade Attica on behalf of the Thasians may have become 
known to them, though not so formally as to exclude denial. 
And even supposing this engagement to have remained 
unknown at that time to every one, there were not wanting 
other grounds to render the policy of refusal plausible. But 
Kimon — with an earnestness which even the philo-Laconian 
Kritias afterwards characterised as a sacrifice of the grandeur 
of Athens to the advantage of Lacedsemon^ — employed all his 
credit and influence in seconding the application. The main- 
tenance of alliance with Sparta on equal footing — peace among 
the great powers of Greece and common war against Persia — 
together with the prevention of all further democratical changes 
in Athens— were the leading points of his political creed. 
As yet, both his personal and political ascendency were 
predominant over his opponents. As yet, there was no mani- 
fest conflict, which had only just begun to show itself in the 
case of Tltasos, between the maritime power of Athens and the 
union of land-force under Spai'ta : and Kimon could still treat 
both of these phenomena as coexisting necessities of Hellenic 
well-being. Though noway distinguished as a speaker, he 
carried with him the Athenian assembly by appealing to a 
large and generous patriotism, which forbade them to permit 
the humiliation of Sparta. “ Consent not to see Hellas lamed 
of one leg and Athens drawng without her yoke-fellow;”® — 
such was his language, as we learn from his friend and com- 
panion the Chian poet Ion ; and in the lips of Kimon it 
proved effective. It is a speech of almost melancholy interest, 
since ninety years passed over before such an appeal was ever 
again addressed to an Athenian assembly.® The despatch of 
the auxiliaries was thus dictated by a generous sentiment, to 
the disregard of what might seem political prudence. And we 
may imagine the violent reaction which took place in Athenian 

1 Plutarch, Kimon. c. i 6 , 

* Plutarch, Kimon, c. t 6 , 'O S’ “lav htoaviinopeiti mtl rip \Jyop, f 
ftAKiarn rob$ ’ASifvaiov; iitlptiirt, itapttxah.&p itilirt ri/p 'EWdSa ptlfTt 

riiP irihiP irtpiCiiya, rrtpuSeiP rftytpitp.iprip. 

“ Sea Xenophon, Hellenic, vi. 3— about 372 B.c. — a little before the 
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feelbg, when the Lacetheaionians repaid them by singling out 
their troops from all the other allies as objects of insulting 
suspicion. We may imagine the triumph of Periklfis and 
Ephialtfis, who had opposed the mission — and the vast loss of 
influence to Kimon, who had brought it about — when Athens 
received again into her public assembly the hoplites sent back 
from Ithdme. 

Both in the internal constitution, indeed (of which more 
presently), and in the external policy, of Athens, the dismissal 
of these soldiers was pregnant with results. The Athenians 
immediately passed a formal resolution to renounce the alliance 
between themselves and Lacedaemon against the Persians. They 
did more; they looked out for land-enemies of Lacedaemon, 
witlt whom to ally themselves. 

Of these by for the first, both in Hellenic rank and in real 
power, was Argos. That city, neutral during the Persian 
invasion, had now recovered the effects of the destructive 
defeat suffered about thirty years before from the Spartan king 
Kleomenes. The sons of the ancient citizens had grown to 
manhood, and the temporary predominance of the Periccki, 
acquired in consequence of the ruinous loss of citizens in that 
defeat, had been again put down. In the neighbourhood of 
Argos, and dependent upon it, were situated Mykeme, Tiryns, 
and Midea — small in power and importance, but rich in 
mythical renown. Disdaining the inglorious example of Argos 
at the period of danger, these towns had furnished contingents 
both to Thermopylae and Plataea, which their powerful neigh- 
bour had been unable either to prevent at the time or to 
avenge afterwards, from fear of the intervention of lacedcemon. 
But so soon as the latter was seen to be endangered and 
occupied at home, with a formidable Messenian revolt, 
the Argeians availed themselves of the opportunity to attack 
not only Mykense and Tiryns, but also Omeas, Midea, and 
other serai-dependent towns around them. Several of these 
were reduced ; and the inhabitants, robbed of their autonomy, 
were incorporated with the domain of Argos : but the Myke- 
■nseans, partly from the superior gallantry of their resistance, 
partly from jealousy of their mythical renown, were either sold 
as slaves or driven into banishment^ Through these victories 
Argos was now more powerful tlian ever, and the propositions 

* Diodor. xi. 65 j Stiato, viii. p. 37a ; Pausaa. ii. 16, 17, 25. Diodorus 
places this inddent in 468 n. c. : but as it undoubtedly comes after the earth- 
quake at Sparta, we must suppose it to have happened about ^3 B.a See 
Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hcllenid, Appendix, 8. 
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of alliance made to her by Athens, while strengthening both 
the two against Lacedmmon, opened to her a new chance 
of recovering her lost headship in Peloponnesus. The Thes- 
salians became members of this new alliance, which was a 
defensive alliance against Lacedmmon : and hopes were doubt- 
less entertained of drawing in some of the habitual allies of the 
latter. 

'J’he new chameter which Athens had thus assumed, as a 
competitor for landed alliances not less than for maritime 
ascendency, came opportunely for the protection of the neigh- 
bouring town of Mcgara. It appears that Corinth, perhaps 
instigated like Argos by the helplessness of the Lacedremonians, 
had been making border encroachments on the one side upon 
Klednre — on the other side upon Megara : ^ on which ground 
the latter, probably despairing of protection from Lacedaemon, 
renounced the Lacedmmonian connexion, and obtained per- 
mission to enrol herself as an ally of Athens.® This was an 
acquisition of signal value to the Athenians, since it both 
opened to them the whole range of territory across the outer 
Istlimus of Corinth to the interior of the KrissEean Gulf, on 
which the Megarian port of Pegse was situated — and placed 
them in possession of the passes of Mount Geraneia, so that 
they could arrest the march of a Peloponnesian army over the 
T.sthmus, and protect Attica from invasion. It was moreover 
of great importance in its eflccls on Grecian politics : for it was 
counted as a wrong by Laccdajmon, gave deadly offence to the 
Corinthians, and lighted up the flames of war between them 
and Athens j their allies the Kpidanrians and ASginetans taking 
their part. Though Athens had not yet been guilty of unjust 
encroachment against any Peloponnesian stale, her ambition 
and energy had inspired universal awej while the maritime 
states in the neighljourhood, such as Corinth, Epidaurus, and 
.^Egina, saw these terror-striking qualities threatening them at 
their own doors, through her alliance with Argos and Megara, 
Moreover, it is probable that the ancient feud between the 
Athenians and ASginetans, though dormant since a little before 
the Persian invasion, had never been appeased or forgotten: 
so that the iEginetans, dwelling within sight of Peiraeus, were 
at once best able to appreciate, and most likely to dreadj the 
enormous maritime power now possessed by Athens. Penkl6s 
was wont to call .^gina the eyesore of Pcineus : ® but we may 
be sure that Peirmus, grown into a vast fortified port within the 

1 Plutarcli, Klmon, c. 17. 

* Thuoyd. i. 103. 


' PlutMch, Perikl6s, c, 8, 
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existing generation, was in a much stronger degree the eyesore 
of y^Lgina. 

The Athenians were at this time actively engaged in pro- 
secuting the war against Persia, having a fleet of no less than 
two hundred sail, equipped by or from the confederacy 
collectively, now serving in Cyprus and on the Phoenician 
coast. Moreover the revolt of the Egyptians under Inards 
(about 460 B.c.) opened to them new means of action against 
the Great King. Their fleet, by invitation of the revolters, 
sailed up the Nile to Memphis, where tliere seemed at first a 
good prospect of throwing off the Persian dominion. Yet in 
spite of so great an abstraction from their disposable force, their 
military operations near home were conducted with unabated 
vigour : and the inscription which remains — a commemoration 
of their citizens of the Erechlheid tribe who were slain in one 
and the same year in Cyprus, Egypt, Phoenicia, the Halieis, 
A.''.gina, and Megara — brings forcibly before us that energy 
which astonished and even alarmed their contemporaries. 

Their first proceedings at Megara were of a nature altogether 
novel, in the existing condition of Greece, It was necessary 
for the Athenians to protect their new ally against the supe- 
riority of Peloponnesian land-force, and to ensure a constant 
communication with it by sea. But the city (like most of the 
ancient Hellenic towns) was situated on a hill at some distance 
from the sea, separated from its port Niseea by a space of nearly 
one mile. One of the earliest proceedings of the Athenians 
was to build two lines of wall, near and parallel to ouch other, 
connecting the city with Nistea ; so that the two thus formed 
one continuous fortress, wherein a standing Athenian garrison 
was maintained, with the constant means of succour from 
Athens in case of need. These " Walls," though after- 
wards copied in other places and on a larger scale, were at timt 
juncture an ingenious invention, for the purpose of extending 
the maritime arm of Athens to an inland city. 

The first operations of Corinth however were not directed 
against Megara. The Athenians, having undertaken a landing 
in the territory of the Halieis (the population of the southern 
Argolic peninsula, bordering on Troezen and Hermionfi), were 
defeated on land by the Corinthian and Epidaurian forces : 
possibly it may have been in tliis expedition that they acquired 
possession of Troezen, which we find afterwards in their de- 
pendence, without knowing when it became so. But in a sear 
fi^ht winch took place off the island of Kekryphalcia ^between 
/Egina and the Argolic peninsula) the Athenians p-ained the 
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victory. After this victory and defeat, — neither of them 
apparently very decisive, — the iEginetons began to take a more 
energetic part in the war, and brought out their full naval force 
together with that of their allies — Corinthians, Epidaurians, and 
other Peloponnesians : while Athens equipped a fleet of corre- 
sponding magnitude, summoning her allies also ; though we do 
not know the actud numbers on either side. In the great 
naval battle which ensued off the island of ^gina, the supe- 
riority of the new nautical tactics acquired by twenty years’ 
practice of the Athenians since the Persian war — over the old 
Hellenic ships and seamen, as shown in those states where at 
the time of the battle of Marathon the maritime strength of 
Greece had resided — was demonstrated by a victory most com- 
plete and decisive. The Pelopoimesian and Dorian seamen 
had as yet had no experience of the improved seacraft of 
Athens, and when we find how much they were disconcerted with 
it even twenty-eight years afterwards at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, we shall not wonder at its destructive effect 
upon them in this early battle. The maritime power of jEgina 
was irrecoverably ruined. The Athenians captured seventy ships 
of war, landed a large force upon the island, and commenced 
the siege of the city by land as well as by sea.^ 

If the Lacedaemonians had not been occupied at home by the 
blockade of Ith6m6, they would have been probably induced 
to invade Attica as a diversion to the .^ginetans j especially as 
the Persian Megabazus came to Sparta at this time on the part 
of Artaxerxes to prevail upon them to do so, in order that the 
Athenians might be constrained to retire from Egypt. This 
Persian brought with him a large sum of money, but was 
nevertheless obliged to return without effecting his mission.^ 
The Corinthians and Epidaurians however, while they carried 
to .(Egina a reinforcement of 300 hoplites, did their best to aid 
her further by an attack upon Megara; which place, it was 
supposed, the Athenians could not possibly relieve without 
withdrawing their forces from ^gina, inasmuch as so many of 
their men were at the same time serving in Egypt. But the 
Athenians showed themselves equal to all these three exigencies 
at one and the same time — to the great disappointment of their 
enemies. MyrdnidSs marched from Athens to Megara at the 
head of the citizens in the two extremes of military age, old and 
youngj these being the only troops at home. He fought the 
Corinthians near the town, gaining a slight, but debateable, 

> Thu(7d. i. 105 ; Lysias, Oiat. Tunebr, 0, 10 } Diodor. xi. jS, 

' Tliucyd. 3. 109. 
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advantage, which he commemorated by a trophy, as soon as 
the Corinthians had returned home. But the latter, when they 
arrived at home, were so much reproached by their own old 
citizens, for not having vanquished the refuse of the Athenian 
military force,^ that they returned back at the end of twelve 
days and erected a trophy on their side, laying claim to a 
victory in the past battle. The Athenians, marching out of 
Megara, attacked them a second time, and gained on this 
occasion a decisive victory. The defeated Corinthians were 
still more unfortunate in their retreat; for a body of them, 
missing their road, became entangled in a space of private 
ground enclosed on every side by a deep ditch, and having 
only one narrow entrance. MyrdnidSs, detecting this fatal 
mistake, planted his hoplites at the entrance to prevent their 
escape, and then surrounded the enclosure with his light- 
armed troops, who with their missile weapons slew all the 
Corinthian hoplites, without possibility either of flight or resist- 
ance. The bulk of the Corinthian army effected their retreat, 
but the destruction of this detachment was a sad blow to the 
city.® 

Splendid as the success of the Athenians had been during 
this year, both on land and at sea, it was easy for them to 
foresee that the power of their enemies would presently be 
augmented by the Lacedasmonians taldng the field. Partly on 
this account — partly also from the more energetic phase of 
democracy, and the long-sighted views of Perikles, which were 
now becoming ascendant in the city — the Athenians began the 
stupendous undertaking of connecting Athens with the sea by 
means of long walls. The idea of this measure had doubtless 
been first suggested by the recent erection of long walls, though 
for so much smaller a distance, between Megara and Nisma ; 
for without such an intermediate stepping-stone, the project 
of a wall forty stadia («= about 4J Engl, miles) to join Athens 
with Peirasus, and another wall of thirty-five stadia («= nearly 
4 Engl, miles) to join it with Phalerum, would have appeared 
extravagant even to the sanguine temper of Athenians — as it 
certainly would have seemed a few years earlier to Themistoklfis 

1 - Lysias, Orat. Funebr. c. to. iWrcoi)' iiaxiiuvai fivatrav ri))' S 6 »aiup 
iitstvuy rott IfSi] htttpijKiift Ksi rolt otva Svyanimts, &c. 

The Incident mentioned by Thucydidds about the Corinthians, that the 
old men of their own city were so indignant against them on their return, 
is highly characteristic of Grecian manners — Ktuu{ 6 ntvoi M rUv iv 

ir^Xei itptcrfivT^fmy, &C. 

* Thucyd. i, 106. wilSos itiya tovto KoptyBlott iyiytro. Compare Diodor, 
xl 78, 79— whose chronoloiry however is very misleadinir. 
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himself. Coming as an immediate sequel of great recent 
victories, and while .^gina, the great Dorian naval power, was 
prostrate and under blockade, it excited the utmost darm 
among the Peloponnesians — being regarded as the second 
great stride,^ at once conspicuous and of lasting effect, in 
Athenian ambition, next to the fortification of Peiiseus. 

But besides this feeling in the bosom of enemies, the measure 
was also interwoven with the formidable contention of political 
parties then going on' at Athens, Kimon had been recently 
ostracised ; and the democratical movement pressed by PeriklSs 
and Ephiaites (of which more presently) was in its full tide of 
success i yet not without a violent and unprincipled opposition 
on the part of those who supported the existing constitution. 
Now the long walls formed a part of the foreign policy of 
Perikles, continuing on a gigantic scale the plans of Themi- 
stoklds, when he first schemed the Peiraeus. They were framed 
to render Athens capable of carrying on war against any 
superiority of landed attack, and of bidding defiance to the 
united force of Peloponnesus. But though thus calculated 
for contingencies which a long-lighted man might see gathering 
in the distance, the new walls were, almost on the same 
grounds, obnoxious to a considerable number of Athenians: 
to the party recently headed by Kimon, who were attached to 
the Lacedmmonian connexion, and desired above all things 
to maintain peace at home, reserving the energies of the state 
for anti-Persian enterprise : to many landed proprietors in 
Attica, whom they seemed to threaten with approaching in- 
vasion and destruction of their territorial possessions : to the 
rich men and aristocrats of Athens, averse to a still closer con- 
tact and amalgamation with the maritime multitude in Peiraeus: 
lastly, perhaps, to a certain vein of old Attic feeling, which 
might look upon the junction of Athens with the separate demes 
of Peiraeus and PhalSrum as effacing the special associations 
connected witli the holy rock of Ath6n6. When to all these 
grounds of opposition, we add, the expense and trouble of the 
undertaldng itself, the interference with private property, the 
peculiar violence of party which happened then to be raging 
and the absence of a large proportion of military citizens in 
Egypt — we shall hardly be surprised to find that the projected 
long walls brought on a risk of the most serious character both 

* Kat r&pSe ifitHs oXtioi, ri re irpSrav id<rm/rts aiirroiis rijv irdMp perit ri 
Hbliucii KparOpcu, Ksi SorreptP rlt ptucpii irrfjcrm nlxv — the language ad- 
dressed by the Corinthians to the Spartans, in reference to Athens, a Uule 
before the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. L 69). 
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for Athens and her democracy. If any further proof were 
wanting of the vast importance of these long walls, in the eyes 
both of friends and of enemies, we might find it in the fact that 
their destruction was the prominent mark of Athenian humilia- 
tion after the battle of ^Egospotami, and their restoration the 
immediate boon of Fharnabazus and Konon after the victory 
of Knidus. 

Under the influence of the alarm now spread by the pro- 
ceedings of Athens, the Lacedmmonians were prevailed upon 
to undertake an expedition out of Peloponnesus, although the 
Helots in Ithdmfi were not yet reduced to suiTcnder, Their 
force consisted of 1500 hoops of their own, and 10,000 of their 
various allies, under the regent Nikomedes. The ostensible 
motive, or the pretence, for tliis march, was the protection of 
the little territory of Doris against the Pholdans, who had 
recently invaded it and taken one of its three towns. Tlie 
mere approach of so large a force immediately compelled the 
Phokians to relinquish their conquest, but it was soon seen 
that this was only a small part of the objects of Sparta, and 
that her main purpose, under instigation of the Corinthians, 
was, to arrest the aggrandisement of Athens, It could not 
escape the penetration of Corinth, that the Athenians might 
presentljr either enlist or constrain the towns of Bocotia into 
their alliance, as they had recently acquired Megara, in addition 
to their previous ally Platrea : for the Boeotian federation was at 
this time much disorganised, and Thebes, its chief, had never 
recovered her ascendency since the discredit of her support 
lent to the Persian invasion. To strengthen Thebes and to 
render her ascendency effective over the Boeotian cities, was 
the best way of providing a neighbour at once powerful and 
hostile to the Athenians, so as to prevent their furtlier aggrand- 
isement by land: it was the same policy as Epaminondas 
pursued eighty years ofterwardi^ in organising Arcadia and 
MessfinS against Sparta. Accordmgly the Peloponnesian force 
was now employed partly in enlarging and strengthening the 
fortifications of Thebes herself, partly in constraining the other 
Boeotian cities into effective obedience to her supremacy; prob- 
ably by placing their governments in the hands of citizens of 
known oligarchical politics,^ and perhaps banishing suspected 
opponents. To this scheme the Thebans lent themselves with 
earnestness ; promising to keep down for tKe future tlieir border 

* Slodor, xii. 8l ; Justin, iii. 6. T^i filkv thv vih^us iu((ova 

7r9pl$a\fiv KwriffKsietffoifj tAs 9' irrfXsts 9irorwre^ff0ai 

niis 
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neighbours, so as to spare the necessity of armies coming from 
Sparta.1 

But there was also a further design, yet more important, 
in contemplation by the Spartans and Corinthians. The oli- 
garchical opposition at Athens were so bitterly hostile to the 
Long Walls, to Perikl^s, and to the democratical movement, 
that several of them opened a secret negotiation with the 
Peloponnesian leaders j invicing them into Attica, and entreat- 
ing their aid in an internal rising for the purpose not only of 
putting a stop to the Long Walls, but also of subverting the 
democracy. The Peloponnesian army, while prosecuting its 
operations in Bceotia, waited in hopes of seeing the Athenian 
malcontents in arms, and encamped at Tanagra on the very 
borders of Attica for the purpose of immediate co-operation 
with them. The juncture was undoubtedly one of much 
hazard for Athens, especially as the ostracised Kimon and bis 
remaining friends in the city were suspected of being implicated 
in the conspiracy. But the Athenian leaders, aware of the 
Lacedaemonian operations in Bceotia, Imew also what was 
meant by the presence of the army on their immediate borders 
— and took decisive measures to avert the danger. Having 
obtained a reinforcement of looo Argeians and some Thessalian 
horse, they marched out to Tanagra, with the full Athenian 
force then at home; which must of course have coasisted 
chiefly of the old and the young, the same who had fought 
under MyrdnidSs at Megara j for the blockade of i®gina was 
still going on. Nor was it possible for the Lacedremonian 
army to return into Peloponnesus without fighting; for the 
Athenians, masters of the Megarid, were in possession of the 
difficult high lands of Geraneia, the road of march along the 
isthmus j while the Athenian fleet, by means of the harbour of 
Pfigffi, was prepared to intercept them if they tried to come by 
sea across the Krisssean Gulf, by which way it would appear 
that they bad come out. Near Tanagra a bloody battle took 
place between the two armies, wherein the Lacedsemonians 
were victorious, chiefly from the desertion of the Thessalian 
horse who passed over to them in the very heat of the engage- 
ment.® But though the advantage was on their side, it was 
not sufficiently decisive to favour the contemplated rising in 
Attica. Nor did the Peloponnesians gain anythmg by it except 

^ Diodor. /. e. It ninst probably be to the internal affairs of Sceotia, 
somewhere about this lime, mil as, they were of ialemal dissension, that the 
dictum and simile of Feiikles allude— which Aristotle notices in his Rhetoi'lq, ' 
iii. 4, a. • Thucyd. i. 107, 
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an undisturbed retreat over the high lands of Geraneia, after 
having partially ravaged the Megarid. 

Though the battle of Tanagra was a defeat, yet there were 
circumstances connected with it which rendered its effects 
highly beneficial to Athens. The ostracised Kimon presented 
himself on the field, as soon as the army had passed over the 
boundaiies of Attica, requesting to be allowed to occupy his 
station as a hoplite and fight in the ranks of his tribe — the 
CEn^is. But such was the belief, entertained by the members 
of the senate and by his political enemies present, that he 
was an accomplice in the conspiracy known to be on foot, that 
permission was refused and he was forced to retire. In de- 
parting he conjured his personal friends, Euthippus (of the 
deme Anaphlystus) and others, to behave in such a manner 
as might wipe away the stain resting upon his fidelity, and in 
part also upon theirs. His friends retained his panoply and 
assigned to it the station in the ranks which he would himself 
have occupied: they then entered the engagement with des- 
perate resolution, and one hundred of them fell side by side 
in their ranks. Periklfis, on his part, who was present among 
the hoplites of his own tribe the Alumantis, aware of this 
application and repulse of Kimon, thought it incumbent upon 
him to display not merely his ordinary personal courage, but an 
unusual recklessness of life and safety, though it happened that 
he escaped unwounded. All these incidents brought about a 
generous sympathy and spirit of compromise among the con- 
tending parties at Athens; while the unshalcen patriotism of 
Kimon and his friends discountenanced and disarmed those 
conspirators who had entered into correspondence with the 
enemy, at the same time that it roused a repentant admiration 
towards the ostracised leader himself. Such was the happy 
working of this new sentiment that a decree was shortly pro- 
posed and carried — proposed too by Perikl§s himself— -to 
abridge the ten years of Kimon’s ostracism, and permit his 
immediate return.^ We may recollect that under circum- 
stances partly analogous, ThemistoklSs had himself proposed the 

* Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14 ; Periklfe, c. lo. Plutarch represents the 
Athenians as having recalled Kimou from fear of the Lacedaemonians who 
had just beaten them at Tanagra, and for the purpose of procuring peace. 
He adds that Kimon obtained peace for them forthwith. Both these asser- 
tions are incorrect. The cxtriiordinary successes in Besotio, which followed 
so quickly after the defeat at Tanagra, show that the Athenians were under 
no impressions of fear at that juncture, and that the recall of Kimon pro- 
ceeded from quite diiTercnt feelings. Moreover tlie peace with Sparta was 
not made till some years ailerwatds. 
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restoration of his rival Aristeidfis from ostracism, a little before 
the battle of Salamis : ^ and in both cases, the suspension of 
enmity between the two leaders was partly the sign, partly also 
the auxiliary cause, of reconciliation and renewed fraternity 
among the general body of citizens. It was a moment ana- 
logous to tliat salutary impulse of compromise, and harmony of 
parties, which followed the extinction of the Oligarchy of Four 
Hundred, forty-six years afterwards, and on which Thucydides 
dwells emphatically as the salvation of Athens in her distress — 
a moment rare in free communities generally, not less than among 
the jealous competitors for political ascendency at Athens.® 

So powerful was this burst of fresh patriotism and unanimity 

^ Flutordi, Themistoklls, c. lo. 

® Plutarch, ICimon, c. 17 j Fcriktes, c. 10 ; Thucyil. viii. 97. Plutarch 
obaerves, respecting this reconciliation of parties after the battle of Tanagra, 
after having mentioned that Ferikl^ himself proposed the restoration of 
Kimon — 

OSra rire iraXiriKsl per ^iaav al Siapopal, fiirpioi Si ol 9 u/tol ical vpht rh 
Koivhv tbavdKKnroi aupupipav, 4 Si ^iXeripfa vitvav htiKpuroiaa r&y raSay 
rots TVi mrpiSos trexdpei Kiupais, 

Which remarks are very analogous to those of Thucydldfis in recounting 
the memorable proceedings of the year 411 b.c., after the deposition of the 
oligarchy of Four Hundred (Thucyd. viii. 97). 

Kal obx i)K‘irT« 6i) riii' vparay Xfivw M y$ ifuiv ‘Mnyaiai ptjyoyrat «0 
vof^irtberayres' /itrpia yip Q re is robs Myous Kal robt iroXXois (iyKpcurts 
lyiytro, Kal fa irovTip&y rSy vpayniraiy ytyopiiyay roSro vparoy iy^yeyiti ri/y 
Wxiv. Dr. Arnold says in his note — “ It appears that the constitution as 
now fixed was a( first, in the opinion of Thucydidds, the best that Athens 
had ever enjoyed within his memory; that is, the best since the complete 
a.sccndency of the democracy effected under Perikles. But how long a period 
is meant to be included by the words riy wparay xp^voy, and when and how 
did the implied change take place? tby itparov Xf 6 voy can hardly apply to 
the whole remaining term of the war, os if this improved constitution had 
been first subverted by the triumph of the oligarchy under tlie Thirty, and 
then superseded by the restoration of the old democracy after their over- 
throw, Yet Xenophon mentions no intermediate change in the government 
between the beginning of his history and the end of tlie war,” &c. 

I think that the words «i stoKnymayrts are understood by Dr. Arnold in 
a sense too special and limited — as denoting merely the new constitution, or 
positive organic enactments, which the Athenians now introduced. It 
appears to me that the words ore of wider import ; meaning the general 
temper of political parties both reciprocally towards each other and towards 
the commonwealth ; tlieir inclination to relinquish antipattues, to accom- 
modate points of difference, and to co-operate with each other b earlily against 
the enemy, suspending those }8(as fiKori/ilas, IStas SiaffobJts irtpl r^s rov 
Sdiputv vpiMSTturlns (ii. 65) noticed as having been so mischievous before. 
Of course any constitutional arrangements introduced at such a period would 
partake of the moderate and harmonious Bpii;it then prevalent, and would 
therefore form a part of what is commended by Thucydidds : but his com-, 
mendation is not confined to them specially. Compare the phrase ii. 37.' 
iKav$dpas Si ref re rrphs rh KOtyiy stoMrmOfUy) &C.' 
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after the battle of Tanagra, which produced the recall of Kimon 
and appears to have overlaid the pre-existing conspiracy, that 
the Athenians were quickly in a condition to wipe off the stain 
of their defeat. It was on the sixty-second day after the battle 
that they undertook an aggressive march under Myrflnides into 
Boeotia : the extreme precision of this dale — being the single case 
throughout the summary of events between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars wherein Thucydides is thus precise — marks 
how strong an impression it made upon the memory^ of the 
Athenians. At the battle of CEnophyta, engaged against the 
aggregate Theban and Boeotian forces — or, if Diodorus is to 
be trusted, in two battles, of which that of QEnophyta was the 
last — MyrdnidGs was completely victorious. The Athenians 
became masters of Thebes as well as of the remaining Boeotian 
towns j reversing all the arrangements rc.ccntly made by Sparta 
— establishing democratical governments — and forcing the 
aristocratical leaders, favouraWe to Theban ascendency and 
Lacedmmonian connexion, to become exiles. Nor was it only 
Bmotia which the Athenians thus acquired : Phokis and Lokris 
were both successively added to the list of their dependent 
allies — the former being in the main friendly to Athens and 
not disinclined to the change, while the latter were so decidedly 
hostile that one hundred of their chiefs were detained and sent 
to Athens as hostages. The Atlienians thus extended their 
influence — maintained through internal party-management, 
backed by the dread of interference from without in case of 
need — from the borders of the Corinthian territory, including 
both Megara and PGgm, to the strait of Thermopylae.^ 

These important acquisitions were soon crotvnud by the 
coraplclion of the Long Walls and the conquest of jEgiua. 
That island, doubtless starved out by its protracted blockade,' 
was forced to capitulate on condition of destroying its fortifica- 
tions, surrendering all its ships of war, and submiltiiig to annual 
tribute as a dependent ally of Athens. The reduction of this 
once powerful maritime city marked Athens as mistress of the 
sea on the Peloponnesian coast not less than on the Aegean, 
Pier admiral TolraidGs displayed her strength by sailing round 
Peloponnesus, and even by the insult of burning the Loced®- 
moman ports of MethfinS and of Gythium. He took Chalkis, 
a possession of the Corinthians, and Naupaktus belonging to 
the Ozolian Lokrians, near the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf- 
disembarked troops near Sikyon, with some advantage in a 
battle against opponents from that town — and, either gained 
^ Thucyd. i. lo8 ; Diodor. xi. St, Sa. 
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or forced into the Athenian alliance not only Zalcynthus and 
Kcphallfinia, but also some of the towns of Achaia ; for we after- 
wards find these latter attached to Athens without knowing 
when the connexion began.^ During the ensuing year the 
Athenians renewed their attack upon Sikyon, with a force of 
1000 hoplites under Periklfis himself, sailing from the Megarian 
harbour of Pegm in the Krissasan Gulf. This eminent man, 
however, gained no greater advantage than Tolmidfis — defeat- 
ing the Sikyoniaii forces in the field and driving them within 
their walls. He afterwards made an ex[)edition into Akarnaiiia, 
taking the Achaean allies in addition to his own forces, but mis- 
carried in his attack on QSniadas and accomplished nothing. 
Nor were the Athenians more successful in a march undertaken 
this same year against Thessaly, for the purpose of restoring 
Orestes, one of the exiled princes or nobles of Pharsalus. 
Though they look with them an imposing force, including their 
Bceotian and Phokiau allies, the powerful Thessalian cavalry 
forced them to keep in a compact body and confined them to 
the ground actually occupied by their hoplites : while all their 
attempts against the city failed, and their hopes of internal 
rising were disappointed.** 

Had the Athenians succeeded in Thessaly, they would have 
acquired to their alliance n^ly the whole of extra-Pelopon- 
nesian Greece. But even without Thessaly their power was 
prodigious, and had now attained a maximum height from 
which it never varied except to decline. As a counterbalancing 
loss against so many successes, we have to reckon tlicir ruinous 
defeat in Egypt, after a war of six years against the Persians 
(b.c. 460-455). At first they had gained brilliant advantages, 
in conjunction with the insurgent prince Inarfis ; expelling the 
Persians from all Memphis except the strongest part called the 
White Fortress. And such was the alarm of the Persian king 
Artaxerxes at the presence of the Athenians in Egypt, that he 
sent Megabazus with a large sum of money to Sparta, in order 
to induce the Lacedaemonians to invade Attica. This envoy 
however failed, and an augmented Persian force, being sent to 
Egypt under Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus,® drove the Athenians 
and their allies, after an obstinate struggle, out of Memphis into 
the island of the Nile called Prosfipltis, Here they were blocked 
up for eighteen months, until at length Megabyzus turned the 
arm of the river, laid the channel dry, and stormed the island 
by land. A very few Athenians escaped by land to Kyrlnfi ; 

Thucyd. i. ro8-iiS; Diodor. xl. 84. 

* Thttoyd. i, nr,' Diodor. xi. 85. • Herodot. iii. r6a 
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the rest were either slain or made captive, and Inards himself 
was crucified. And the calamity of Athens was further aggra- 
vated by the arrival of fifty fresh Athenian ships, which, coming 
after the defeat, but without being aware of it, sailed into the 
Mendesian branch of the Nile, and thus fell unawares into the 
power of the Persians and Phoenicians ; very few either of the 
ships or men escaping. The whole of Egypt became again 
subject to the Persians, except Amyrlteus, who contrived by 
retiring into the inaccessible fens still to maintain his independ- 
ence. One of the largest armaments ever sent forth by Athens 
and her confederacy was thus utterly ruined.^ 

It was about the time of the destruction of the Athenian army 
in Egypt, and of the circumnavigation of Peloponnesus by Tol- 
midSs, that the internal war, carried on by the Laccdocmonians 
against the Helots or Messenians at Ithdmfi, ended. These 
besieged men, no longer able to stand out against a protracted 
blockade, were forced to abandon this last fortress of ancient 
Messenian independence, stipulating for a safe retreat from 
Peloponnesus with their wives and families ; with the proviso 
that if any one of them ever returned to Peloponnesus, he 
should become the slave of the first person who seized him. 
They were established by Tolmidfes at Naupaktus (recently 
taken by the Athenians from the Ozolian Lokrians),* where 
they will be found rendering good service to Athens in the 
following wars. 

After the victory of Tanagra, the Lacedasmonians made no 
further expeditions out of Peloponnesus for several succeeding 
years, not even to prevent Boootia and Phokis from being 
absorbed into the Athenian alliance. The reason of this 
remissness lay, partly, in their general character ; partly, in the 
continuance of the siege of Ith6m6, which occupied them at 
home j but still more, perhaps, in the fact that the Athenians, 
masters of the Megarid, were in occupation of the road over the 
high lands of Geraneio, and could therefore obstruct the march 
of any army out from Peloponnesus. Even after the surrender 
of Ithfim^, the Lacedajmonians remained inactive for three years, 
after which time a formal truce was concluded with Athens by 
the Peloponnesians generally, for five years longer.* This truce , 

^ Thucyd, L 104, 109, no; Diodor. xi. 77; xii. 3, The story of Dio- 
doros in ue first of these two passages — that most of . the Athenian forces 
were allowed to come back under a favourable capitulation granted by the 
Persian generals.— is contradicted by the total ruin which he himself slates 
to have befallen them in the latter passages, as well as by Tbucydidfis. 

* Thucyd. I 103 ; Diodor. xi. 84. 

' Thut^d. i, us. 
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was concluded in a great degree through the influence of 
Kimon,^ who was eager to resume effective operations against 
the Persians ; while it was not less suitable to the political inter- 
est of Periklfis that his most distinguished rival should be absent 
on foreign service,® so as not to interfere with his influence at 
home. Accordingly Kimon, having equipped a fleet of 200 
triremes from Athens and her confederates, set sail for Cyprus, 
from whence he despatched sixty ships to Egypt, at the request 
of the insurgent prince Amyrtseus, who was still maintaining 
himself against the Persians amidst the fens — while with the 
remaining armament he laid siege to Kitium. In the prosecu- 
tion of this siege, he died either of disease or of a wound. 
The armament, under his successor Anaxikratfis, became so 
embarrassed for want of provisions, that they abandoned 
the undertaking altogether, and went to fight the Phoenician 
and Kilikian fleet near Salarais in Cyprus. They were here 
victorious, first on sea and afterwards on land, though jirobably 
not on the same day, as at the Eurymedon ; after which they 
returned home, followed by the sixty ships which had gone to 
Egypt for the purpose of aiding Amyrtaius.® 

1 Theopompus, Fragm. 92, ed. Bidot ; Plutarch, Kimon, c. iS j Diodor, 
xi. 86. 

It is to be presumed that this is the peace which ^schinis (Be Fals. 
Legat. c. 5^, p. 300) and Andolcidls (Be Face. c. i) state to have been 
made by Miltiades son of Kimon, proxenus of the Lacedaemonians ; assum- 
ing that MiiliadSs son of Kimon is put by them, through lapse of memory, 
for Kimon son of Miltiad£s. But the passages of these orators involve so 
much both of historical and chronolo^cal inaccuracy, that it is unsafe to 
cite them, and impossible to amend them except by conjecture. Mr. B^es 
Clinton (Fasti Hcllen. Appendix, 8, p. 257 ) has pointed out some of these 
inacciuracies ; and there arc others besides, not less grave, especially in the 
oration ascribed to Andokid8s. It is remarkable that both of them seem 
to recognise only tvio long walls, the northern and the southern wall; 
whereas in the time of Thucydides tliere were thru long walls : the two 
near and parallel, connecting Athens with Feirseus, and a third connecting 
it with Fhallrum. This last was never renewed, after all of them had 
been partially destroyed at the disastrous close of the Peloponnesian war ; 
and it appears to have passed out of the recollection of .iKschinis, who 
spealcs of the two walls as they existed in his time. 

’ Flutarcb, Feriklds, c. 10, and Reipublic. Gerend. Frmcep. p, 812. 

An understanding to this effect between the two rivals is so natural that 
we need not resort to the supposition of a secret agreement concluded 
between them through the muiation of KlpinikS sister of Kimon, which 
Plutarch had read in some authors. The charms as well as the intrigues of 
Elpinikd appear to have figured conspicuously in the memoirs of Alnenian 
biographers s they were employed by one party as a means of calumniating 
Kimon, by the other for discrediting Fetikifis. 

* Thucyd. i. 112 ; Diodorus, xii. 13. Diodorus mentions the name of 
the ceneral Anaxikratds. He affirms mrther that Kimon lived not only to 
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JFrom this time forward no further operations were undertaken 
by Athens and her confederacy against the Persians. And 
it appears that a convention was concluded between them, 
whereby the Great King on his part promised two things : To 
leave free, undisturbed, and untaxed, the Asiatic maritime 
Greeks, not sending troops within a given distance of the coast : 
To refrain from sending any ships of war either westward 
of Phasfilis (others place the boundary at the Chelidonean 
islands, rather more to the westward) or within the Kyanean 
rocks at the confluence of the Thracian Bosphorus with the 
Euxine. On their side the Athenians agreed to leave him in 
undisturbed possession of Cyprus and Egypt. Kallias, an 
Athenian of distinguished family, with some others of his 
countrymen, went up to Susa to negotiate this convention : 
and certain envoys from Argos, then in alliance with Athens, 
took the opportunity of going thither at the same time, to renew 
the friendly understanding whicli tlreir city had established with 
Xerxes at the period of his invasion of Greece.^ 

As is generally the case with treaties after hostility — this 
convention did little more than recognise the existing state of 
things, without introducing any new advantage or disadvantage 
on either side, or calling for any measures to be taken in conse- 
quence of it. We may hence assign a reasonable ground for the 
silence of Thucydides, who does not even notice the convention 
ns having been made : we are to recollect always that in the 
interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, he does 

take Kilium and Mallus, bnt also to gain these two victories. But the 
authority of ThucydidSs, superior on every ground to Diodorus, is more 
particularly superior as to the death of Kimon, with whom he was connected 
by relationship. 

^ Ilerodot. vii. 151 } Diodor. xii. 5, 4. Demosthenes (De Falsa Legal, 
e. yy, p. 428 R ! compare Dc Rliodior. Libert, c. 13, p. igg) speaks of 
this peace os Tijv 4 x 5 rivruv BpvKmuiirfiv slpiivnv. Compare Lykutgus 
coni. Leokrat, c. ly, p. 187; Isokrates (Panegyr. c. 33, 34, p. 344; Areo- 
pagitic. c, 37, pp. 150, 229 ! Paiiathenaic. c. zo, p. 360). 

The loose language of lliese orators makes it impoasiblc to determine 
what was the precise limit in respect of vicinity to the coast. IsokratSs is 
careless enough to talk of the river Halys as the boundary j Demosthenes 
states it as “a day’s course for a horse." 

The two boundaries marked by sea, on the other hand, are both clear 
and natural, in reference to the Athenian empire— the Kyanean rocks at 
one end — Fhaseiis or the Chelidonean islands (there is no material distance 
between these two last-mentioned places) on the other. 

Dahlmann, at the end of his Dissertation on the reality of this Kimonion 
peace, collects the various passages of authors wherein it is mentioned : 
among them ate several out of the rhetor Aristeid6s (Forschungen, p. 
140-148). 
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not profess to do more than glance briefly at the main events. 
But the boastful and inaccurate authors of the ensuing century, 
orators, rhetors, and historians, indulged in so much exaggeration 
and untruth respecting this convention, both as to date and as 
to details — and extolled as something so glorious the fact of 
having imposed such hard conditions on the Great King — that 
they have raised a suspicion against themselves. Especially, 
they have occasioned critics to ask the very natural question, 
how this splendid achievement of Athens came to be left 
unnoticed by Thucydides ? Now the answer to such question 
is, that the treaty itself was really of no great moment : it is 
the state of facts and relations implied in the treaty, and 
existing substantially before it was concluded, which constitutes 
the real glory of Athens. But to the later writers, the treaty 
stood forth as the legible evidence of facts which in their time 
were ^ast and gone ; while Thucydides and his contempor- 
aries, living in the actual fulness of the Athenian empire, would 
certainly not appeal to the treaty as an evidence, and might 
well pass it over even as an event, when studying to condense 
the narrative. Though Thucydidfis has not mentioned the 
treaty, he says nothing which disproves its reality, and much 
which is in full harmony with it. For we may show even from 
him, — I. That all open and direct hostilities between Athens 
and Persia ceased, after the last-mentioned victories of the 
Athenians near Cyprus : that this island is renounced by Athens, 
not being included by Thucydides in his catalogue of Athenian 
allies prior to the Peloponnesian war and that no further aid 
is given by Athens to the revolted Amyrtmus in Egypt. 
2. That down to the time when the Athenian power was pros- 
trated by the ruinous failure at Syracuse, no tribute was 
collected by the Persian satraps in Asia Minor from the Greek 
cities on the coast, nor were Persian ships of war allowed to 
appear in the waters of the ^Egean,® nor was the Persian king 

* Thucyd. ii. 14. , 

* Thucyd. viii. 5, 6 , 56. As this is a point on which very erroneous 
representations have been made by some learned critics, especially by 
Dahlmann and Manso (see the treatises cited in the subsequent note, p. 434}, 
I transcribe the passage of Thncydid^. He is speaking of the winter of 
B.C, 412, immediately succeeding the ruin of the Athenian army at Syra- 
cuse, and oiler redoubled exertions had been making (even some months 
before that ruin actually took place) to excite active hostile proceedings 
against Athens from every quarter (Thucyd. vii. 25) t it being seen that 
there was a promising opportunity for striking a heaw blow at the Athenian 
power. The satrap Tlssaphernes encouraged’ the Cnians and Erythreeans 
to revolt, sending an envoy along with them to Sparta with persuasions 
and promises of aid — Miytro xal d luraaijiipiriit robs nekmrori'iiiriovr Ktil 
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admitted to be sovereign of the country down to the coast. 
Granting, therefore, that we were even bound, from the silence 

firifxvetTO Tj)o<()))i/ irapi^mv, Tirli fiaffiKias ykp veacTl 
mwpay/tlvos robs Ik rijs ImroS ipx^s fipovs, obs St' ‘ASsjoatovs ivrh rnii' 
*EA\i)i'iSwi' srlAtwo ob Suvipevos irpiiaireirBai i7tti)ipot\i)trt, Tois ro oi» 
^6povs paKKoy IvIpiCo Kopteiaiat, Kaxiiffas robs 'ABnimlovs, Kal &pa ^atriAti 
£vju;uiix<>vs AoKeBaiftoKloM iror/|<reu>, &c. In the next chapter, Tlrauyilidfi.^ 
tells us that the satrap Pharnabazus wanted to obtain Lacedantonian aid in 
the same manner as. Tissaphernes for his satrapy also, in oi'dcr that he 
might detach the Greek cities from Athens and be able to levy the tribute 
upon them. Two Greeks go to Sparta, sunt by Phatnahazus, twus vavs 
Kopltreiai/ Is rho 'EAXs'iairovrov, Ka\ auras, el Siuairo Strep 6 Titrtraliipii^s 
vpobSupeiro, rds re Iv r^ iauroS *<(Aeis itroirrbffeie rtiu ‘ABtimiuu SA 

robs tfiipous, koI iip' iatirou fiatriAet ri/i’ (uppaxlaf ray AaiceSaipovlup 
trotbtreio. 

These passages (strange to say), are considered by Manso and Dahimaun 
as showing that the Grecian cities on the Asiatic coast, though subject to 
the Athenian empire, continued nevertheless to pay their tribute regularly 
to Susa. To me the pattsages appear to disprove this very supposition ; 
they show that it was essential for the satrap to detach these cities from 
the Athenian empire, as a means of procuring tribute from them to Persia : 
that the Athenian empire, while jt lasted, jnevented him from getting any 
tribute from the cities subject to it. Manso and Dahlmann have overlooked 
the Important meaning of tlte adverb of time viuorl—“ lately." By that 
word Thucydidfis expressly intimates that the court of Susa had anli' meitUy 
demanded from I'issaphernes and Pluirnaliaziis, tribute from the maritime 
Greeks within their satrapies ; and be implies that until rtettah no such 
demand had been made upon them. 'Phe court of Susa, appiisetl doubtless 
by Grecian exiles and agents of the emitarrussments into which Athene had 
fallen, conceived this a suitable moment lor exacting tributes, to wbich 
doubtless it always considered itself eiililled, tbougii the power of Atlieii.s 
had com]ieIled it to forego them. Accordingly llie demand was npw for 
the first time sent down to Tissaphernes, and he " lecame a debtor htrlhem" 
to the court (itrai(pelAria-e), until he could collect them : which he could not 
at first do, even then, embarrassed as Atliens was — .and whieli, d fortiori, 
be coiiltl not have done before, when Athens was in full power. 

We Icam from these passages two valuable facts, i. That the maritime 
Asiatic cities belonging to the Athenian empu'e paid no trihuto to Susa, 
from the date of the full organisation of the Athenian confederacy down to 
a period after the Athenian defeat in Sicily, a. That nevertheless these 
cities always continued, throughout this period, to stand rated in the Persian 
Icing's boolcs each for its appropriate tiibulc ; the court of Susa waiting for 
,B convenient moment to occur, when it should be able to enforce its demands, 
from misfortunes accraing to Athens. 

■ This state of relations, between tire Asiatic Greelcs and the Persian court 
under the Athenian empire, anlhenlicaled by ThucydklGs, enaldes us to 
explain a passage of Herodotus, on which . also both Manso and Dnhlmann 
have dwelt (p, 94) with rather more apparent plausibilily, os iiroving their 
view of the case, Herodotus, after describing the re-arrangement and re- 
measurement of the territories of the Ionic cities by the .satrap Artaphernes 
(about 493 B.C. after the suppres.sion of lire Ionic revolt), proceeds to state 
that he assessed the tribute of each with reference to tliis new measurement, 
and that the assessment remained unchanged until his own (Herodotus's) 
timt—^Kal rhs X^poo o'lfiliiiy perpiiras Kori trapatrdyyas .... (plpovs fraSe 
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of ThucydidCs, lo infer that no treaty was concluded, we 
should still be obliged also to infer, from his positive averments, 
that a state of historical fact, such as the treaty acknowledged 
and prescribed, became actually realised. But when we reflect 
further, that Herodotus^ certifies the visit of Kallias and other 
Athenian envoys to the court of Susa, we can assign no other 
explanation of such visit so probable as the reality of this treaty. 
Certainly no envoys would have gone thither during a state of 
recognised war ; and though it may be advanced as pos.sible 
that they may have gone with the view to conclude a treaty, 
and yet not liave succeeded — this would be straining the limits 
of possibility beyond what is reasonable.^ 


iiciavotirt, A tcark X‘^PV'' SiaTe\iov(ri ix reJrov roO xp^xov al«l (ti 

/col i/ii, &s Mx^riaap frilxfl’io'oi/ SI oorck ri 

airlt rh xal trpdrfpap tixov (vi. 42), Now Dahtmann and Manso contend 
that Herodotus here affirms the tribute of the Ionic cities to Persia to have 
been continuously and regularly paid down to his own time. But in my 
judgement this is a mistake ; Herodotus speaks not abont the payment, but 
about the assessments and these were two very dilTerent things, as Thucydides 
clearly intimates in the passage which I liave cited above. The assessment 
of all the Ionic cities in the Persian king's books remained unaltered all 
through the Athenian empire ; but the iaynunt was not enforced until 
immediately before 41a B.c., when the Athenians were supposed to be too 
weak to hinder ib It is evident by the account of the general Persian 
revenues, throughout all the satrapies, which vre Bud in the third book of 
Herodotus, that he had access lo official accounts of the Persian finances^ 
or at least to Greek secretaries who knew those accounts. He would be 


told that these assessments remained unchanged from the time of Arta- 
phemes downward i whether they were realised or not was another question, 
which the “ books ” would probably not answer, and which he might or 
might not know. 

The passages above cited from Thncydid6s appear to me to afford positive 
proof that the Greek cities on the Asiatic coast p.aid no tribute to Persia 
during the continuance of the Athenian empire. But if there were no such 
positive proof, I should still maintain the same opinion. For if these 
Greeks went on paying tribute, wbal is meant by the phrases, of theiy 
having "revolted from Persia," of their “having ieen liberated bosa the 
king” (oi iiroiTTcli/TSS dao'iA.fws 'EMlJi'es — of Avk ’laplas (col 'E\A.1 |btWo» 
UStj A^eartjicAres Airb ficuriKim — Hirot fiaaiAius peuirrl iiKeviipteyroi 

'Thucyd, i. 18, 89, 95) ? 

So much respecting the payment of tribute. As to the other point— that 
between 477 and 41a ii,c., no Persian ships were tolerated along the coast 
of Ionia, wmdi coast, though claimed by the Persian king, was not recog" 
nised by the Greeks as belonging to him— proof will be found in Thucyd. 
viii, 56 : compare Diodor. iv. ae. 

1 Herodot. viii. 151. Diodorus also states that tins peace was concladd 4 
by Kallias the Athenian (xii, 4). 

® I, conclude, on the whole, »n fevoui of this treaty as an hlstorifxd.&qb— 
though sensible that some of the arguments .urged against it are not without 
force. Mr. Mitford and Dr. Thirlwall (oh. xviL p. 474), os well as Manso 
and Dahlmann, not to mention others, have. impu«ned the reality, of the 
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We may therefore believe in the reality of this treaty between 
Athens and Persia, improperly called the Kimonian treaty: 
improperly, since not only was it concluded after the death of 

treaty : and the last-mentioned author particularly has examined the case 
at length and set forth all the grounds of objection ; urging, among some 
which are really serious, others which appear to me weak and untenable 
[Manso, Sparta, vol. iii. Beylage, x. p. 471 ; Dahlmann, Forschungen auf 
dem Gebicte der Geschichte, vol. i. Ueber den ICimonischen Fricden, p, 
1-148]. Foeckh admits the treaty os an histoiical fact. 

If we deny altogether Ihe historical reality of the treaty, wc must adopt 
some such hypothesis as that of Dahlniann (p. 40) : — “The distinct mention 
and averment of such a peace as having been formally concluded, appears 
to have first arisen among the schools of the rhetors at Athens, shortly after 
the peace of Anlalkidas, and as an oratorical antitlresis to oppose to that 
peace.” 

To which we must add the supposition, that some persons must have 
taken the trouble to cause this fabricated peace to he engraved on a pillar, 
and placed either in the Metrdon or somewhere else in Athens among the 
recoras of Athenian glories. For that it was so engraved on a column is 
certain (Theopompus ap. Harpokration. 'Attucois ypifiiiacri). The sus- 
picion started by Theopompus (and (bonded on the foci lltat the peace was 
engraved, not in ancient Attic, hut in Ionic letters — the latter sort havinjg 
been only legalised in Athens alter the archonshin of Fuklcid&s), that this 
treaty was a subsequent invention and not an historical reality, does not 
weigh with me very much. Assuming the peace to be real, it would 
naturally be drawn up and engraved in the character habitually used among 
the Ionic cities of Asia Minor, since they were the parties most specially 
interested in it : or it might even have been re-engraved, seeing that nearly 
a century must have elapsed between the conclusion of the treaty and the 
time when Theopompus saw the pillar. I confess that the hypothesis of 
Dabimann appears to me more improbable than the historical reality of the 
treaty. I ttunk it more likely that there wor a treaty, and that the orators 
talkM exaggerated and false matters respecting it — ralher than that they 
fabricated the treaty from the beginning with a deliberate purpose, ana 
with the false name of an envoy conjoined. 

Dahimann exposes justly and forcibly (an easy task indeed) the loose, 
inconsistent, and vain-glorious statements of the orators respecting this 
treaty. The chronological error by wliich it was asserted to have been 
made shortly after the victories of the Eiirymedon (and was thus connected 
with the name of Kimon), is one of the circumstauccs which have most 
tended to discredit the attesting witnesses i but we must not forget that 
Ephorus (assuming that Diodorus in this case copies Ephorus, which is 
highly probable — ^idi. 3, 4) did not fall into this mistake, but placed the 
treaty in its right chronological place, after the Athenian expedition under 
Kimon against Cyprus and Egypt in 450-449 b.c. Kimon died before the 
great results of this expedition were consummated, os we know from Thu- 
cydides ; on this point Diodorus speaks equivocally, but rather giving it to 
be understood that Kimon lived to complete the whole, and then died of 
sickness. 

The absurd exaggeration of IsoUrates, that the treaty bound the Persian 
kings not to come westward of the river Halys, has also been very properly 
censured. He makes this statement in two aifTerent orations (Areopsgitic. 
p. 150; Panathenaic. p. 462). 
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Kimon, but the Athenian victories by which it was immediately 
brought on, were gained after his death. Nay more — the 
probability is, that if Kimon had lived, it would not have been 
coneluded at all. For his interest as well as his glory led him 
to prosecute the war against Persia, since he was no match for 
his rival Perikles either as a statesman or as an orator, and 
could only maintain his popularity by the same means whereby 
he had earned it — victories and plunder at the cost of the 
Persians. His death ensured more complete ascendency to 
Perildfis, whose policy and character were of a cast altogether 
opposite : ^ while even Thucydides, son of Melfisias, who suc- 
ceeded Kimon his relation as leader of the anti-Periklean party, 
was also a man of the senate and public assembly rather than 
of campaigns and conquests. Averse to distant enterprises and 
precarious acquisitions, Perikles was only anxious to maintain 
unimpaired the Plellenic ascendency of Athens, now at its very 
maximum. He was well aware that the undivided force and 
vigilance of Athens would not be too much for this object — nor 
did they in fact prove sufficient, as we shall presently see. 
With such dispositions he was naturally glad to conclude a 
peace, which excluded the Persians from all the coasts of Asia 
Minor westward of the Chelidoneans, as well as from all the 
waters of the AJgean, under the simple condition of renouncing 
on the part of Athens further aggressions against Cyprus, 
Phoenicia, Kilikia, and Egypt. The Great King on his side 
had had sufficient experience of Athenian energy to fear the 
consequences of such aggressions, if prosecuted. He did not 
lose much by relinquishing formally a tribute which at the time 
he could have little hope of realising, and which of course he 
intended to resume on the first favourable opportunity. , Weigh- 
ing all these circumstairces, we shall find that the peace, im- 
properly called Kimonian, results naturally from the position 
and feelings of the contracting parties. 

Athens was now at peace both abroad and at home, under 
the administration of Periklfis, with a great empire, a great fleet, 
and a great accumulated treasure. The common fund collected 
from the contributions of the confederates, and originally de- 
posited at Delos, had before this time been transferred to the 
acropolis at Athens. At what precise time such transfer took 
place, we cannot state. Nor are we enabled to assign the suc- 
cessive stages whereby the confederacy, chiefly with the freewill 
of its own members, became transformed from a body of armed 
and active warriors under the guidance of Athens, into disarmed 
* PlabirtA, PerikWs, c. 21-28. 
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and passive tribute-payers defended by the military force of 
Athens ! from allies free, meeting at Delos, and self-determining 
— into subjects isolated, sending their annual tribute, and 
awaiting Athenian orders. But it would appear that tlie change 
had been made before this time. Sonic of the more resolute 
of the allies had tried to secede, but Athens had coerced them 
by force, and reduced them to the condition of tribute-payers 
without, ships or defence. Chios, Lesbos, and Samos were 
now the only allies free and armed on the original footing. 
Every successive change of an armed ally into a tributary — 
every subjugation of a scceder — tended of course to cut down 
the numbers, and enfeeble the authority, of the Delian synod. 
And what was still worse, it altered the reciprocal relation and 
feelings both of Athens and her allies — exalting the former into 
something like a despot, and degrading the latter into mere 
passive subjects. 

Of course the iialjmble manifestation of the change must have 
been the transfer of the confedemte fund from Delos to Athens. 
The only circumstance which we know respecting this transfer 
is, that It was proposed by the Samians ^ — the second power in 
the confederacy, inferior only to Athens, and least of all likely 
to favour any job or sinister purpose of the Athenians. It is 
further said diat when the Samians proposed it, AristcidSs 
characterised it as a motion unjust, but useful : we may reason- 
ably doubt, however, whether it was made during his lifetime. 
When the synod at Delos ceased to be so fully attended as to 
command respect — when war was lighted up not only with 
Persia, but with Angina and Peloponnesus — the Samians might 
not unnaturally feel that the laige accumulated fund, with its 
constant annud accessions, would be safer at Athens than at 
Delos, which latter island would require a permanent garrison 
and squadron to ensure it against attack. But whatever may 
have been the grounds on which the Samians proceeded, when 
we find them coming forward to propose the transfer, we may 
fairly infer that it was not displeasing, and did not appear 
unjust, to the larger members of the confederacy j and that it 
was no high-handed and arbitrary exercise of power, as it is 
often called, on the part of Athens. 

After the conclusion of the wai* with AJgina, and the conse- 
quences of the battle of CEnophyta, the position of Athens 
became altered more and more. She acquired a large catalogue 
of new allies, partly tributary, like A£gina-— partly in the same 
relation as Chios, Lesbos, and Samos ; that is, obliged only to a 
^ Plutarch, AriateldSs, 6. at. 
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conformity of foreign policy and to military service; In this 
last category were Megara, the Boeotian cities, the Phokians, 
Lokrians, &c. All these, though allies of Athens, were 
strangers to Delos and the confederacy against Persia; and' 
accordingly that confederacy passed insensibly into a matter of 
history, giving place to the new conception of imperial Athens, 
with her extensive list of allies, partly free, partly subject. 
Such transition, arising spontaneously out of the character and 
circumstances of the confederates themselves, was thus materi- 
ally forwarded by the acquisitions of Athens extraneous to the 
confederacy. She was now not merely the first maritime state 
in Greece, but perhaps equal to Sparta even in land-power — 
possessing in her alliance Megara, Boeotia, Phokis, Lokris, 
together with Achtea and Troezen in Peloponnesus. Large as 
this aggregate already was, both at sea and on land, yet the 
magnitude of the annual tribute, and still more the character 
of the Athenians themselves, superior to all Greeks , in that- 
combination of energy and discipUne which is the grand cause 
of progress, threatened still further increase. Occupying the 
Megarian harbour of PSgre, the Athenians had full means of 
naval action on both sides of the Corinthian Isthmus: but 
what was of still greater importance to them, by their possession 
of the Megarid and of the high lands of Geraneia, they could, 
restrain any land-force from marching out of Peloponnesus, and 
were thus (considering besides their mastery at sea) completely 
unassailable in Attica. 

Ever since the repulse of Xerxes, Athens had been advancing 
in an uninterrupted course of power and prosperity at home, 
as well as of victory and ascendency abroad — to which there 
was no exception except the ruinous enlorpri.se in Egypt. 
Looking at the position of Greece therefore about 448 b.c., — ■ 
after the conclusion of the five years’ truce between the 
Peloponnesians and Athens, and of the so-called Kimonian 
peace between Persia and Athens, — a discerning Greek might, 
well calculate upon further aggrandisement of this imperial state 
as the tendency of the age. And accustomed as every Greek was; 
to the conception of separate town-autonomy as essential to a 
freeman and a citizen, such prospect could not but inspire terror 
and aversion. 'The sympathy of the Peloponnesians for the, 
islanders and ultra-maritime states, who constituted the original' 
confederacy of Athens, was not considerable. But when the 
Dorian island of jEgina was subjugated also, and passed intO' 
the condition of a defenceless tributary, they felt the blow sorelj;: 
on every ground. The ancient celebrity, and eminenti'service 
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rendered at the battle of Salamis, of this memorable island, 
had not been able to protect it ; while those great ^ginetan 
families, whoso victories at the sacred festival-games Pindar 
celebrates in a large proportion of his odes, would spread 
the language of complaint and indignation throughout their 
numerous “guests” in every Hellenic city. Of course, the 
same anti-Athenian feeling would pervade those Peloponnesian 
states who had been engaged in actual hostility with Athens — 
Corinth, Silcyon, Epidaurus, &c., as well as Sparta, the once- 
recognised head of Hellas, but now tacitly degraded from her 
pre-eminence, baffled in her jjrojects respecting Boeotia, and 
exposed to the burning of her port at Gythium without being 
able even to retaliate upon Attica. Putting all those circum- 
stances together, we may comprehend the powerful feeling of 
dislike and apprehension now diffused so widely over Greece 
against the upstart despot-city j whose ascendency, newly ac- 
quired, maintained by superior force, and not recognised as 
legitimate — threatened nevertheless still further increase. Six- 
teen years hence, this same sentiment will be found exploding 
into the Peloponnesian war. But it became rooted in the 
Greek mind during the period which we have now reached, 
when Athens was much more formidable than she had come 
to be at the commencement of that war. We can hardly 
explain or appreciate the ideas of that later period, unless we 
take them as handed down from the earlier date of the five 
years’ truce (about 451-446 b.c.). 

Formidable as the Athenian empire both really was and 
appeared to be, however, this wide-spread feeling of antipathy 
proved still stronger, so that instead of the threatened increase, 
the empire underwent a most material diminution. This did 
not arise from the attack of open enemies ; for during the five 
years’ truce, Sparta undertook only one movement, and that 
not gainst Attica : she sent troops to Delphi, in an expedition 
dignified with the name of the Sacred War^ — expelled the 
Phokians, who had assumed to themselves the management of 
the temple — and restored it to the native Delphians. To this 
the Athenians made no direct opposition : but as soon as the 
Lacedsemonians were gone, they themselves marched thither 
and placed the temple again in the hands of the Phokians, who 
were then their allies.^ The Delphians were members of the 
Phokian league, and there was a dispute of old standing as to 
the administration of the temple — whether it belonged to them 
separately or to the Phokians collectively. The favour of those 
‘ liiucyd. i. ira s compare Philochor. Fragm. 88, ed. Dldot. 
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who administered it counted as an element of considerable 
moment in Grecian politics j the sympathies of the leading 
Delphians led them to embrace the side of Sparta, but the 
Athenians now hoped to counteract this tendency by means 
of their preponderance in Phokis. We are not told that the 
Lacedajmonians took any ulterior step in consequence of their 
views being frustrated by Athens — a significant evidence of the 
politics of that day. 

The blow which brought down the Athenian empire from 
this its greatest exaltation was struck by the subjects themselves. 
The Athenian ascendency over Bceotia, Phokis, Lokris, and 
Euboea, was maintained, not by means of ganisons, but through 
domestic parties favourable to Athens, and a suitable form of 
government — ^just in the same way as Sparta maintained her 
influence over her Peloponnesian allies.^ After the victory of 
QEnophyta, the Athenians had broken up the governments in 
the Boeotian cities established by .Sparta before the battle of 
Tanagra, and converted them into democracies at Thebes and 
elsewhere. Many of the previous leading men had thus been 
sent into exile : and as the same process had taken place in 
Phokis and Lokris, there was at this time a considerable aggregate 
body of exiles, Boeotian, Phokian, Lokrian, Euboean, .dSgmetan, 
&c., all bitterly hostile to Athens, and ready to join in any 
attack upon her power. We learn further tlrnt the democracy® 
established at Thebes after the battle of CEnophyta was ill-con- 
ducted and disorderly : which circumstance laid open Bceotia 
still further to the schemes of assailants on the watch for every 
weak point. 

These various exiles, all joining their forces and concerting 
measures with their partisans in the interior, succeeded in 
mastering Orchomenus, Chseroneia, and some other less im- 
portant places in Bceotia. The Athenian general Tolmid€s 
marched to expel them, with looo Athenian hoplites and an 
auxiliary body of allies. It appears that this mar(± was under- 
taken in haste and rashness. The hoplites of Tolmidfis, 
principally youthful volunteers and belonging to the best 
families of Athens, disdained die enemy too much to await a 
larger and more commanding force ; nor would the people listen 
even to Feiikl^s, when he admonished them that the march 

' Tha^d. 1 . 19. Acutitaindvuii, eiix iwortMti (xoyrts robs (v/ifiil- 
Xovs ^lyovvTO, kot’ iKiyapxlao ib v^liriy alrots (Uvov mirsitslm tints 
voXtToiirovirt Btpanttiovrts — the same also L 76-144. 

® Arislotel. Politic, v. 2, 6. Kal iv S>fi(bus /trrb rip> if Otvo^irats pixitOf 
Kcut&s sroMrtvofihiciv, 4 Sti/^oKparta titpSipr), 
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would be full of hazard, and adjured them not to attempt it 
without greater numbers as well as greater caution t Fatally 
indeed were his predictions justified. Though Tolmidcs was 
successful in his first enterprise — the recapture of Choeroneia, 
wherein he placed a garrison — yet in his march, probably in- 
cautious and disorderly, when departing from that place, he 
was surprised and attacked unawares, near Koroneia, by the 
united body of exiles and their partisans. No defeat in Grecian 
history was ever more complete or ruinous. TolmidGs himself 
was slain, together with many of the Athenian hoplites, while 
a large number of them were taken prisoners. In order to 
recover those prisonens, who belonged to the best families in 
the city, the Athenians submitted to a convention whereby they 
agreed to evacuate Boeotia altogether. In all the cities of that 
country the exiles were restored, the democratical government 
overthrown, and Boeotia was transformed from an ally of Athens 
into her bitter enemy." Long indeed did the fatal issue of this 
action dwell in the memory of the Athenians,® and inspire them 
with an apprehension of Boeotian superiority in heavy armour 
on land But if the hoplites under TolmidGs had been all slain 
on the field, their death would probably have been avenged 
and Boeotia would not have been lost— whereas in the case of. 
living citizens, the Athenians deemed no sacrifice too groat 
to redeem them. We shall discover hereafter in the Lace- 
dtemonians a feeling very similar, respecting their brethren 
captured at Sphakteria. 

The calamitous consequences of this defeat came upon' 
Athens in thick and rapid succession. The united exiles,' 
having carried their jKiint in Boeotia, proceeded to expel the 
philo-Athenian government both from Phokis and Lokri.s, and 
to cany the flame of revolt into Euboea. To this important 
island Periklfis himself proceeded forthwith, at the head of a 
powerful force ; but before he had time to complete the recon- 
quest, he was summoned home by news of a still more formid- 
able character. The Megarians had revolted from Athens. 

* Plutarchj PeriklSs, c. 18} also his comparison between Pcriklfis and 
Fabitts Maximus, c. 3. 

Kleinias, father of the celebrated Alkibiad^s, was slain in this battle ; he 
had served thirly-three years before at the sea-fight of Artemwinm : he 
cannot therefore he numbered among the youthful •warriors, though a person 
of the first rank (riutarch, Alkihiad. c. i). 

® Thucyd. i. 113 ) Diodot. aL 6. Flatcea appears to have been con- 
ddered as quite dissevered firom Bceotia ; it remained in connexion with 
Athens as intimately as before. 

* Xenophon. Memorahll. iii, i;, 4. 
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By a conspiracy previously planned, a division of hoplites from 
Corinth, Sikyon, and Epidaurus, was already admitted as 
gai'rison into their city : the Athenian soldiers who kept watch 
over the long walls had been overpowered and slain, except a 
few who escaped into the fortified port of Nisma. As if to 
make the Athenians at once sensible how seriously this disaster 
affected them, by throwing open the road over Geraneia — 
Pleisloanax king of Sparta was announced as already on his 
march for an invasion of Attica. He did in truth conduct an 
army, of mixed Ijacedcemoniairs and Pelopoimesiarr allies, into 
Attica, as far as the neighbourhood of Eleusis and the Thriasian 
plain. He was a very young man, so that a Spartan of mature 
years, Kleandridfis, had been attached to him % the Ephors as 
adjutant and counsellor. Perikl^s (it is said) persuaded both 
the one and the other, by means of large bribes, to evacuate 
Attica without advancing to Athens. We may fairly doubt 
whether they had force enough to adventure so far into the 
interior, and we shall hereafter observe the great precautions 
with which Archidamus thought it necessary to conduct his 
invasion, during the first year of the Peloponnesian war, though 
at the head of a more commanding force. Nevertheless, on 
their return, the Lacedtcmonians, believing that they might 
have achieved it, found both of them guilty of corruption. 
Both were banished: Kleandridfis never came back, and 
Pleistoanax himself lived for a long time in sanctuary near 
the temple of Athfinfi at Tcgea, until at length he procured his 
re.storauon by tampering with the Pythian priestess, and by 
bringing her bought admonitions to act upon the authorities at 
Sparta.'' 

So soon as the Lacedmmonians had retired from Attica, 
Periklfis returned with his forces to Euboea, and reconquered 
the island completely. With that caution which always dis- 
tinguished him as a military man, so opposite to the fatal rash- 
ness of Tolmidfis, he took with him an overwhelming force of 
fifty triremes and 5000 hoplites. He admitted most of the 
Eubcean towns to surrender, altering the government of Chalkis 
by the expulsion of the wealthy oligarchy called the Hippobotse.' 
But the inhabitants of Histima at the nortlr of the island, who 
had taken an Athenian merchantman and massacred all the 
crew, were more severely dealt with — the free population being 
all or in great part expelled, and the land distributed among 
Athenian kleruchs or out-settled citizens.® 

1 Tlmcyct. i. 1145 v, 165 Flntarch, Perildfis, c. 82, 

* Thucyd, 1 , 114; Plutarch, Periklfis, c. 83 j Diodor. xii. 7. 
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Yet the reconquest of liuboea was far from restoring Athens 
to the position which she had occupied before the fatal engage- 
ment of Korbneia. Her land-empire was irretrievably gone, 
together with her recently-acquired influence over the Delphian 
oracle; and she reverted to her former condition of an ex- 
clusively maritime potentate. For though she still continued 
to hold Nissea and Pcga2, yet her communication with the latter 
harbour was now cut oif by the loss of Megara and its appertain- 
ing territory, so that she thus lost her means of acting in the 
Corinthian Gulf, and of protecting as well as of constraining 
her allies in Achaia. Nor wjis the port of Nistea of much value 
to her, disconnected from the city to which it belonged, except 
as a post for annoying that city. 

Moreover, the precarious hold which she posse.ssed over 
unwilling allies had been demonstrated in a manner lilccly to 
encourage similar attempts among her maritime subjects; 
attempts which would now be seconded by Peloponnesian 
armies invading Attica. The fear of such a combination of 
embarra-ssments, and especially of an irresistible enemy carrying 
ruin over the flourishing territory round Eleusis and Athens, 
was at this moment predominant in the Athenian mind. We 
.shall find Periklgs, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war 
fourteen years afterwards, e.Khuusting all his persuasive force, 
and not succeeding without great difficulty, in prevailing upon 
his countrymen to endure the hardship of invasion — even in 
defence of their maritime empire, and when events had been 
gradually so ripening as to render the prospect of war familiar, 
if not inevitable. But the late series of misfortunes had burst 
upon them so rapidly and unexpectedly, as to discourage even 
Athenian confidence, and to render the pro.spcct of continued 
war full of gloom and danger. The prudence of PcriklGs would 
doubtless counsel the suiTcnder of their remaining landed 
jjossessions or alliances, which had now become unprofitable, 
in order to purchase peace. But we may be sure that nothing 
short of extreme temporary despondency could have induced 
the Athenian assembly to listen to such advice, and to accept 
the inglorious peace which followed. A truce for thirty years 
was concluded with Sparta and her allies, in the beginning of 
44S B.C., whereby Athens surrendered Nisaea, Pfig®, Achaia, 
and Troezen — thus abandoning Peloponnesus altogethcar,^ and 

Thucyd. i. 114, 115 ; ii, si ; Dlodor. xdL 5. I do not at all doubt 
that the word Achaia here used means the country in the north part of 
Peloponnesus, usually known hy that name. The suRpicions of Gdllcr awl 
others, that it means, not this territory, but some unknown town, appear 
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leaving the Megarians (with their full territory and their two 
ports) to be included among the Peloponnesian allies of Sparta. 

It was to the Megarians, especially, that the altered position 
of Athens after this truce was owing: it was their secession 
from Attica and junction with the Peloponnesians, which laid 
open Attica to invasion. Hence ai’ose the deadly hatred on 
the part of the Athenians towards Megara, manifested during 
the ensuing years — a sentiment the more natural, as Megara 
had spontaneously sought the alliance of Athens a few years 
before as a protection against the Corinthians, and had then 
afterwards, without any known ill-usage on the part of Athens, 
broken off from the alliance and become her enemy, with the 
fatal consequence of rendering her vulnerable on the land-side. 
Under such circumstances we shall not be surprised to find 
the antipathy of the Athenians against Megara strongly pro- 
nounced, insomuch that the system of exclusion which they 
adopted against her was among the most prominent causes of 
the Peloponnesian war. 

Having traced what we may call the foreign relations of 
Athens down to this thirty years’ truce, we must notice the 
important internal and constitutional changes which she had 
experienced during the same interval. 


to me quite unfounded. Thucydides hud never noticed the exact time 
when the Athenians acquired Achaia as a dmendent ally, though he notices 
the Achsoans (i. Ill) in tliat capacity. This is one argument, among 
many, to show that we must be cautions in reasoning from the silence^ of 
TluicydidSs against the reality of an event — in reference to this period 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, where his whole summary is 
so brief. 


In regard to the chronology of these events, Mr. Fyncs Clinton remarks, 
“The cusaslets in Boeotia produced llw revolt of Eubcea and Megara about 
eighteen months alter, in AnthesiSrion 445 B.c. ; and the Peloponnesian 
invasion of Attica, on the expiration of the five years’ truce (ad ann. 
447 B.C.). 

Mr, Clinton seems to me to allow a longer interval than is probable : I 
incline to think that the revolt of Euboea and Mcgnra followed more closely 
upon the disasters in Boeotia, in spite of the statement of archons given by 
Diodorus : oi iroXXf Sirrepey, the expression of Thucydidfis, means prob- 
ably no more than three or four months ; and the whole series of events 
were evidently the product of one impulse. The truce having been con- 
cluded in the beginning of 445 B,c., it seems reasonable to place the revolt 
of Eubcea and Megara, as well as the invasion of Attica by Fleistoanax, in 
446 B.C. — and the disasters in Bceotla either in the beginning of 446 B.C., 
or the close of 447 B.c. 


It is hardly safe to assume, moreover (as Mr, Clinton does ad ann. 450, 
as well as Dr. Thirhvall, Hist, Gr. ch, xvii, p. 47S), that the five years’ 
truce must have been actually expired before Fleistoanax and the Lacede- 
monians invaded Attica ; the thirty years' truce, afterwards concluded, did 

Tint run niir its full iimn 
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